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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
‘IHE DEAF AND TBE HARD 
OF HEARING 


During the past four years 
several meetings have been held 
by representatives ot the deaf, 
the hard of hearing and their 
friends, for the purpose of form- 
ing an organization to help those 
affilcted with total or -partlal 
deafness. As a result of their 
efforts a Charter was granted by 
the Dominion of Canada in 
March to a Corporation to be 
known as the National Society 
of the Deaf and the Late of 
Hearing with head office in Tor- 
onto. ‘The first directors of this 
corporation are;-Misses Helen 
M: McMurrich, Minnte Faireloth 
and Gladys Turner, Mrs, Christ~ 
ine M. Moss, Messrs, David Pelk- 
off, John 1. Shilton, Lorne A. 
Plerco, Eaward A. Corbett, Stan- 
ley H, Kemp, Alexander Mac- 
Gowan, Lew.s M, Wood, Leo C. 
McClosky, Harold E. Amoss and 
William J. Morrison. 

Great credit for the success- 
ful formation ofthis Society 
must be given to the represent~ 
atives of the deaf on the Board 
of Directors, namely David Pesk- 
of and John 7’, Shilton and also 
to Howard Lloyd who attended 
some of the meetings oi the or- 
ganizing committee. These men 
and the men and women repre- 
senting the hard of hearng 
worked harmoniously with H. E. 
Amoss, who presided at the pre- 
Mminary meetings to complete a 
satisfactory organization. 

‘This Society 1s Incorporated to 
render service in all parts of 
Canada but for the present is 
functioning only in Ontario. 

The Board of Directors has 
uppointed the following offi- 
cers, 

President--L.'M, Wood 
Honourable Secretary-Treasurer 
—A, B. Stodart 
Placement Director—E. B. Lally 
Medical: Consultant—Dr: G. A. 
Fee 

‘Mr. Wood [s a prominent Tor- 
onto business man who Is con- 
nected with many philanthropic 
organizations, including The 
National Institute for the Blind. 

Mr. Stodart is associated with 
Mr. Wood in many similar or- 
ganizations. a 

Mr, Lally has been a success- 
‘tul .teacher at the Ontario 
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School for the Deaf for many 
years and for the past five years 
has been instructor in yocatfon- 
al guidince: 

‘Dr. Fee {s a physician, who ts 
partially deaf, and who has a 
special interest.In helping those 
similarly affilcted. 

‘The head office of the Society 
is located in Butte 51,-2 Bloor 
Street East, Toronto, Ontario. 
Mr, Lally began his duties as 
Placement Director on August 
6th. On September 15th, he re- 
ported that the Society had been 
responsible directly or indirectly 
for finding employment for 
twenty-elght deaf men and wo- 
men. 

The Officers of the Society 
prepared « bulletin for distribu- 
tion among visitors to the Can- 
adian National Exhibition, Tor; 
onto, The bulletin contained 
the following information’ rela- 
tive to the Society: 


Alms And Objects 


“Deafness 1s the stepchild 
among the handicaps. It be- 


gets more irritation, more ridi-: 


cule. and less understanding 
than any other physical impair- 
ment.” These words were writ; 
ten by Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague who is in e position to 
know by personal experience. 

It has been truly, said that in 
proportion to its importance the 
ear is the most neglected organ 
of the body. % 

It is for the purpose of doing 
for the deafened of Canada what 
the National Institute Is doing 
for the blind that this organ- 
ization has been formed, 

‘The National Soclety has been 
incorporated by Dominion Char- 
ter with the object of co-ordin- 
ating the work of the various or- 
ganizations throughout the Do- 
minion so that an effective na- 
tionwide campaign may be car- 
ried on among physicians, educ- 
ators and social workers on be- 
hali of this tong neglected and 
misunderstood problem. 

The Soclety aims to adopt 
every possible means to stimu- 
late scientific effort in preven- 
tion of deafness and conserva~ 
tion of hearing: to extend the 
knowledge and use of lp read- 
ing, manual language and ap- 
proved mechanical alds to hear- 
ing; to print and distribute 
pamphlets and perlodicals use- 
ful te the deaf and the hard of 
hearing; to give advice. counsel 
and assistance of every kind and 
te promote the higher educa- 
tion. employment and ocial 

in-being among both adults 
fand children whose hearing |s 
impaired. 

Services Available 
(1) Employment Bureau 

Our placement director has 
had 20 years’ experience with 
the deaf, and is devoting his 
whole time to forming contacts 
whereby those handicapped may 
te. placed in work which they 
are capable of doing. 

(2) Consultation Clinic 

‘Under ‘the supervision of the 
medical director examination ts 
made to ‘determine cause and 
extent of the condition, and the 
patient referred for treatment 
to an ear specialist or author- 
{zed hospital clinic, where in- 


dicated. Expert advice will be 
given as to whether a hearing 
ald would be of help. Before 
buying any particular ald the 
patient may bring {t to the 50- 
ciety where tests will be made 
to see If purchase would be Ju- 
stifiable, and by impartial exper- 
imenting the most suitable in- 
strument selected. 

(3) Information Service 

Pamphlets covering the var- 
tous aspects of the problem will 
be avaliable, and reliable infor- 
mation as to lpreading, social 
groups for the deaf and for the 
hard of hearing, church servi- 
ces, hearing alds, places of treat- 
ment, etc. may be obtained. 

Members 

Members in the Society will 
be welcome, as it is not Inten- 
ded that the Society shall in any 
way be a purely charitable or- 
ganization. In addition to 
grants in ald, which may be ob- 
tained from Provincial or Feder- 
alauthoritie s subscriptions 
from those who are interested in 
what 1s undoubtedly a great 
problem are invited and will be 
cordially welcomed, 

Active membership is $1.00 for 
one yeat, Sustaining member- 
ship 1s $5.00 or more annually. 
Inquiries from those who are in- 
terested In the, Society's objects, 
whether handleapped or not. 
will be welcomed and will re~ 
ceive every attention.” 


— 


WEDDING 
Cunningham—Bell 
‘The marriage was solemnized 
at the Church of St. Michael the 
. Archangel at eight-thirty, Sa- 
turday, July 6, of Flora May. 
daughter of Mrs. M, L. Bell and 
the late Malcclm Bell of Dun- 
troon and Frank Patrick Cun- 
ningham. B.A. so. of Mrs, Rose 
Cunningham and the late Pa- 
trick Cunningham of Arnprior. 
+ Rev. Chas. E. Baker offictated. 

‘The church was beautiful de- 
cornted for the occasion with 
delphiniums and roses. Mrs. 
James Grant presided at the or- 
gan tor wedding music and Miss 
Katherine Bawden was soloist 
singing an “Ave Marla" and 
“Becquse.” 

The bride wore a charming 
frock of blue and white sheer 
with white picture hat and ac- 
cessories, and corsage of gar- 
dentas. Miss Agnes Gallagher 
was bridesmaid in dusky rose 
crepe with wide brimmed leg- 
horn hat and corsage.of Johan- 
ne. Hill roses. 

Mi. J. Redmond Cunningham. 
Arnprior, brother of the groom. 
was groomsman. 

Following the ceremony, wed- 
cding breakfast was served at 
Pettigrew’s Guest House, Deser- 
onto. Mrs. Bell mother of the 
bride, wore powder blue crepe 
with corsage of Prerffer roses 
and Mrs, Cunningham, mother 
of the groom, was attired in na- 
vy blue crepe with corsage of 
American Beauty roses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham 
left on a motor trip to Muskoka 
and Northern Ontario. the bride 
travelling in an ensemble of 
turquoise blue crepe. Upon 
their return they will reside at 
45 Highland Avenue, Bellevilte, 
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Out-of-town guests at the 
wedding included, Mrs, M. L- 
Bell, Duntroon,” Mrs. R. Cun- 
ningham and Mr. Hector Oliver, 
Arnprior, Mrs. 8. L. Daly and 
Miss Katharine Daly, Napanee. 

‘The Canadian extends con- 
gratulations and good wishes to 
Mr. and Mrs, Cunningham, 
members of our teaching staff. 

—Ontario-Intelligencer. 
Resouces 


ASSOCIATION MEETING 

Ata meeting of the Teacher's 
Association on Tuesday, May 4, 
Miss Catharine Ford, Directress 
of Professional Training, 
brought to the staff an inform- 
ative, interesting and witty re- 
sume of the Eastern Canada 
Conference of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship and the Progres- 
sive Education Association held 
In the Royal York Hotel, Tor- 
onto on May 3-4. A digest of 
Miss Ford’s remarks follows. 

The New Education Fellow- 
ship is a world organization with 
headquarters In London, Eng- 
land. It endeavours to further 
educational improvement ‘and 
reform throughout the world 
with the alm of a full and har- 
monious development of the 
whole personality. leading to a 
realization and fulfillment of 
responsibilities to the commun- 
ity. 

‘The progressive Education As- 


soctation ic the United States - 


section of the New Education 
Fellowship, In the printed pro- 
gram ft is stated that their ef- 
forts are toward helping make 
education adequate for demo- 
cracy. The papers and spea- 
kere presented included: 

“Modern Children and Youth 
—Their Needs"—Carleton, Wash- 
burne. 

“The Viewpoint o1 
Education’.—D:. Harold Alberty 

“New Adventures’ in’ Elemen- 
tary Education”.—Miss | Ruth 
Bristol. 

“The Modern School in Ac- 
tion':—Di. Harold Alberty 

“The Struggle for Democra- 
cy".—Dr. Frank Baker 

“Education for International 
Understanding.” — Carleton 
‘Washburne 

Miss Ford endeavoured to give 
a few of the highlights of these 
various papers touching more 
particularly upon such ideas as 
educational improvement and 
ietorm, “real-experience™ as the 
basis of education, the need for 
seli-expression, the need for so- 
clal security. and the altering of 
personalities warped by block- 
ing, among other topics. 

Among the section meetings 
were “Language Arts” under Dr. 
Harry Amoss, “Early Childhood 
Education” under Dr. W. E. 
Blatz, and “Later Childhood 
Education” under Dr. C. E. Stot- 
thers, In the language Arts 
Section one speaker was 
Florence Dunlop, Psychologist 
for Public Schools, Ottawa. 

‘Miss Ford advanced the sug- 
gestion that the Association en- 
deavour to obtain Dr. Dunlop as 
a speaker for the Association's 
next session, as she Is spectallz- 
ing in work with exceptional 
children. 


Modern, 
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0. 5. D, ANNUAL OPEN HOUSE 
(Continued from Page 3) 


“blocks, the making of large murals 


by enlarging squares, ‘stencil and 
‘drypoint etching. In a corner of the 
second floor corridor a student de- 
monstrated the making of baskets~ 
This concluded the work on exhibi- 
tion but the children, also receive 
training in clearing” and pressing. 
business practice, barbering and 
home nursing. 


‘Puppet Show 
Bringing the evening to a bril- 
lant closing was the play In the 
Puppet Theatre, and here the very 
young in the audience shared en- 
thusisem with thelr elders as pup- 


_ pets made and manipulated by the 


students created in minature the ad- 
ventures of the Pied Piper, ‘The or- 
iginality. of the students was re- 
flected in the many amusing litte 
touches In the scenes of the fam- 
illar story which was read by Ger- 
aldine Taylor, a Utde girl who fost 
her hearing only last year and is 
recelving special Instruction in ip 
reading that may permit her to con~ 
Jipue her education with hearing 
children. 

\ The scenes were beautifully re- 
producted by the art classes, and 
made a handsome background for 
the characters which made up th: 
play, the people of Hamelin town, 
the mayor and the Pied Piper. the 
cats and rats and dogs, and Analy 
the children, lost forever to Hame- 
Im. ‘The spectators were tempted 
to stay on and on, to see over again 
the splendidiy arranged and apbeal- 
ing show which concluded a most 
entertaining evening, 

‘The Ontario-Intelligencer. 
pee ria 

THREE 0. S. D. SIUDENTS 
PRESENT $25 RAISED BY 
»PUPILS FOR RED CROSS 

A fine exemplification of the 


* spirit of the pupils of the Ontar- 


fo School for the Deaf was 
brought to light Monday, Sep- 
tember 23 when three, students 
of the Institution presented Mr. 
1. G, Hefkey, president of the 
Belleville branch of the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Society with $25. 
00 to be used in the war efforts 
of the organization. 

‘The three students raised the 
WMney entirely through thelr 
own efforts and Initiative with- 
out prompting from the school 
faculty or -Ssuggestions. from 
other soureés than their own 
willingness and ability to act. 

‘As a reWard for thelr fine co- 
operation, President Hefkey has 
instituted an organization to be 
known as the “Pupils of O. 8. D. 
Red ‘Cross Unit" with the three 
students in executive capacities. 
George Margo Is the new presl- 
dent, Jessie E. Auld, vice-pres!- 
dent, and Jack L. Hooey, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The new officers 
were brought to the office of Mr. 
Hefkey by Principal W. J, Mor- 
rison of the school, who Intro- 
duced them to the Red Cross 
official. -A box containing the 
proceeds of thelr efforts was for- 
mally handed to Mr. Hefkey. 

“They are a splendid type. 
was his comment, “and Red 
Cross Campaign officials are not 
only appreciative of thelr splen- 
did gesture, but proud to be co- 
operating with such fine citi- 
zens. . 

Note: This money was col- 
lected from seventy-two girls 
and fifty-five boys. The Super- 
intendent has the names of the 
contributors but ‘the list ts too 
long to publish. ‘These boys smd 
girls are deserving of great cxe- 


dit for their thoughtfulness and 


initiative. Editor. 
a a 
CHANGES IN TEACHING 
STAFF 


As.announced In another col- 
umn of this tssue Mr. E. B. 
Lally, B, A. who has ‘been a” 
member of our teaching staff 
since 1921 has been appolnted~ 
Placement Director for The Na- 
tional Society of the Deaf and 
‘The Hard of Hearing, with head- 
quarters in Toronto. This is a 
great loss to the school as Mr. 
Lally was not only a very suc- 
cessful instructor of vocational 
guidance and teacher of the bu- 
sines$ classes but also a sympa- 
thetic counsellor of the boys and 
girls and always interested in 
their games and other activities. 
‘We congratulate Mr. Lally on his 
promotion and wish him every 
success. 

* Mr. F, P. Cunningham, B. A.. 
has been transferred from the 
position of language teacher in 
the senior department to assume 
the duties formerly in charge of 
Mr. Lally. Mrs, F, P, Cunning- 
ham nee Miss Flora Bell, who 
taught in the junior department 
last year, 1s teaching Idnguage 
in the senior department, taking 
the position formerly held by her 
husband. 5 

Miss Patricin Stafford, form- 
erly of the Ottawa Model School 
staft is taking Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s place in the junior de- 
partment. Before belng appoin- 
ted as’ teacher in the Ottawa 
‘Model School in 1936, Miss Staf- 
ford had taught in the separate’ 
school at Renfrew. She has ex- 
cellent qualifications and has 
completed part of the work lead- 
Ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from Queen's University. 

—— 
GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By C. MALONEY 

We had a very interesting 
finish to our sports last June 
when our girls met the B,C I. 
girls in a Badminton tourna- 
ment. 

In the game played at B,C. I. 
four O. 8. D, gifls participated 
and lost to B.C. I. 

A.few days before closing uno- 
Aner tournament took place on 
the ©. 8, D. courts. This ume 
the champlonsip ‘was won by 
our girls. ‘Those taking part 
were J, Auld, D. Antonow, H. 
Strabac, P. ‘thompson, L. Bour- 
deau, B. Canning, I, Smith, 1 
Richardson, V. Richardson. 


Sotfball and Danish Rounders 

Part of our 1940 games were 
played off in the spring, and 
gInce feturning to school the 
ideal weather “has permitted 
outdoor games almost every day. 
Consequently our softball sche- 
dules are near completon, and we 
expect to finish Danish Roun- 
ders before we must resort to In- 
door activities. 


Volley Ball 
New teams have been chosen 

for the coming winter. 

‘The Senlors are: 

Water Lilies: M. Yytbk(Capt. 
J. Auld, V. Richardson, 


Carnal, .I. ‘Richardson, I. 
8 'M. Lalibert!, M. Ben- 
nett, J. McGllveary. 
Honeysuckies: M. Stewart 
(Capt.), .M. Churchill, P. 
Thompson, L. Bourdeau, H. 
Reble, 0, MacDonald, F. Smith, 
R. MacDonald, A. Elizuk. 
Popples: H. Strabac (Capt.), O. 
Witruk, M. Duller, E. Flowers, 
D. Medal, J. Colquhoun, M. 
Hart, J. Arnold. 
Intermediate teams: . 
Tulips: R. Johnston (Capt.), 
D. Latawiecg, N. Aistrop, M. 


Lajole, J. Brohnt, F. Dawe, H. 


Cope, F. Tompkins, A. Kyzo- 

mowikt.C.Ivanowich, 

Asters: G. Calvin (Capt), E. 
Barrett, M. P. Edwards, J. 
Parker, D. Devine, M. Karem, 
D. St. Denis, R. McMahon, M. 
Innocente, D. Lawrence. 

Lady Slippers: M. Tonkin 
(Capt.), K. Bartley, O. Bod: 

+ nar, M. Bendall, S. Wilson, A. 
Baker, C. Parolin, F. Rivando, 
R. Riley. 

Junior Teams: 

Daffodils: +B, Bergeron (Capt), 
V. Collins, E, Webster, A. Cle- 
land, E. Freeman, M. Joseph, 
J. Meta, M. Cassell, D. Ander- 
son, M. Frandom. 

Irises: P. Richardson (Capt.), 
M, Taylor, B. Styles, M. Sway- 
ne, D, Wilson, A. Samus, D. 
Holmberg, I. King, A. Truman, 
J. Cameron. 

Petunias: M. Fisk (Capt.), V. 
J. Meany, C. McArthur, J. 
Johnston, B. Bartnek, 
Swain, B. Waller, H, Hawes, 
L. Hoy, H. Perkins. 

———-—— 

BILL TO ESTABLISH A DE- 

PARTMENT FOR THE DEAF IN 

‘THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 

OF LABOR INTRODUCED 

A bill has this month been 
presented in the House of Re- 
presentatives, the object of 
which Ss to establish in the De- 
partmept of Labor a Bureau for 
the Deaf. ‘The department to be 
under the direction of a chief 
who in turn will fall under the 
general supervision of the Sec- 
retary of Labor The duties of 
the Bureau, if established, to be 
as follows: 

(a) To collect. tabulate, and 
make public statistics pertaining 
to the deaf, thei: employment, 
and thelr welfare; 

(b) ‘To ascertain what fields 
of employment ‘are available lo 
the deaf, and to endeavor to 
create new such fields of em- 
ployment; 

{c) To acquaint employers in 
private industry with the special 
capabilitles of the deaf and te 
encourage the employment of 
the deaf on an equal basis with 
the hearing; 

(a) To cooperate with the 
heads of the various depart- 
ments of the Government and 
with the Civil Service Com- 
mission and States and political 
subdivisions thereof in expand- 
ing the opportunity for the em- 
«ployment of the deaf in public 
service; and 

(e) To cooperate with any 
public or private agency in the 
vocational rehabilitation of the 
deaf. 

pone Maryland Bulletin. 


SCCIAL EVENING 

‘The Teachers’ Association en- 
joyed a corn roast and social 
evening, Friday, September 27, 
on the shore of the Bay of Quin- 
te. W. J. Morrison, on behalf of 
the Association, made present- 
aticns to Mr. and Mrs. Cunning- 
ham and Mr, Lally. The pro- 
gramme committee provided de- 
lightful entertainment for those 
present. 

SS 


TEACHER'S COUNCIL. 

‘The ‘Teacher's Council which 
conssts of the Superintendent 
and en annually elected repre~ 
sentative of each of the school 
dep2rtments met Sept. 17. Those 
forlawg <2 new council are 
Miss A. Brown, Juntor School; 
Miss B. Rierdon, Intermediate 
School; Miss L, Carroll, Sentor 
School; Miss M. Cass, Girls Vo- 
cational: Mr. J. W. Hodgson, 
Boys Vocational, Miss Rierdon 
was named as president and 
Mr. Hodgson was re-elected se~ 
cretary-treasurer. 

Besides drawing up the lists 
of duties for the members of the 
staff, the Council provides ma- 
gazines, funds for student ac- 
tivities and proficiency awards 
for the best work in each of the 
vocattonal departments, These 
benefactions -are financed 
through the annual bazaar, 

ree ee 


DEATH OF MYRTLE LIPSKE 

A letter was received recently 
from Mrs. Fred Lipske, Desboro, 
stating that her daughter, Myr- 
tle, had died on August 26th. 
Her death .was the result of an 
operation, although she had not 
heen In good health for some 
time. A 

Myrtle was admitted to the 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf In 
February, 1037 and attended 
until June, 1939, She was ab- 
sent during the schoo! session 
1939-40 but it was her intention 
to return to school this year. 

On behalf of the pupils and 
staff of the O. 8. D, The Can- 
adian expresses deep sympathy 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lipske and 
family. 


— 


RETIREMENT OF DR. JOHN 
W. BLATTNER, 

Dr. John W. Blattner, super- 
intendent of the Oklahoma 
Schoo! for the Deaf at Sulphur 
for the past twenty-five years 
has retired. In the June Issue of 
the Deaf Oklahoman well de- 
served tribute was paid to Dr. 

__Blattner as an educator of the 
‘deaf. Some years ago Dr. Blatt- 
ner was elected President of the 
Conference of Executives, Am- 
erlean Schools for the Deaf. It 
was when he was acting as pre- 
siding officer at the Conference 
of Executives held at the We- 
stern Pennsylvanian School 
that the writer became acquain- 
ted with him. At that time I 
formed a very shigh opinion of 
his excellent qualities, and this 
acquaintanceshtp added to the 
interest with which I read his 
editorials in, The Deat Oklaho- 
man. 4 

The Canadian expresses the 
hope that Dr. and Mrs, Blattner 
may enjoy many happy years of 
retirement. 
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PRINCEPS ALUMNAE AND 
ALUMNUS PRIZES ~ 


Mr. David Pelkoff, B. A., of 
Toronto and Mr. Howard Lloyd 
of Brantford representing the 
‘Ontario Association of the Deat 
visited tne school on Monday 

\ June ttn and Mr. Pelkoft, Pre~ 
sident of the ©. A. D. presented 
the Princeps Prizes to Jessie 
Auld and Stephen Graziano at 
the Closing Exercises held dur. 
ing the afternoon, The addres 
ses of Mr. Peikoff and the re- 
cipients are given below. 
Superintendent Morrison, La- 

dies and Gentlemen: = 

‘There Is a saying that oppor- 
tunity comes to us once in a 
Iifetime. Lucky are they who 
stand ready for thelr chance 
when it comes. Today we have 
shining examples of two young 
people who realized that oppor- 
tunity comes to those who are 
prepared for it, : 

To them preparation has 
meant hard work. They put 
thelr whole heart into their 
school work. They have al- 
way shown respect to their 
superiors and have been good 
mixers and because of their ex- 
cellent all round work at this 
school they have been chosen 
winners of prizes donated every 
year by the Ontarlo Association 
of the Deaf. 

In behalf of our Association 1 
have great pleasure in present- 
Ing to Miss Jesste Auld Ten dol- 
lars as winners of the Princeps 
Alumnae Prize and another Ten 
Dollars to Mr. Stephen Graziano 
for winning the Princeps Alum- 
nus prize. 

* With these prizes go the best 
wishes of the Ontarlo Assoéi- 
ation of the Deaf that these mo- 
dest honors may be ‘the begin- 
ning of bigger prizes they may 
win when they leave school. 

David Pelkof, B. A. 
President O. A. D. 
) 
‘Guests, 


ge, 
Pupils: 


Morrison, Mr. Pelkotl, 
‘Teachers and Fellow 

I feel greatly surprised and 
honoured in having been chosen 
the winner of the Special Pro- 
ficiency Prize donated by the 
Association of the Dent for the 
year 1939-1930. To win any 
prize gives pleasure but to win 
the Special Prize is indeed a 
very great Honour and I trust 
my future Ife will prove that 
T have not been unworthy. 

1 sincerely thank Mr, Pelkoft 
for coming here to-day to pre- 
sent the prize to me, and I ask 
him to kindly convey to the On- 
tarlo Association of the Deat my 
very sincere thanks for the won- 
derful gift and thelr very great 
interest in our schoo!, 

I thank most sincerely the 
Superintendent, teachers, in- 
structors and supervisors who 
have so carefully and diligently 
taught, trained and advised me 
in al! the things that are deem- 
ed necessary for a good and use- 
ful life, ‘Their never-failing pa- 
tlence, kindness and interest. in 
our special needs will always be 
a happy memory and will have 
a happy.influence on our whole 
lives. i 


‘THE CANADIAN 


I cannot fully estimate the 
importance and greatness of the 
education available at our school 
and as a parting word to my 
school compantons I would say 
it is within their grasp to re-~ 
ceive an education os good as, 
ii not better than that withun 
the xeach of the average child 
In Ontario, 


My ten years at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf chmaxed 
with this afternvon’s joyful oc- 
casion have been happy ones 
and fraughs with associauions of 
which I shall always cherish 
dearest memories. 


—Jessie Auld. 


Morrison, Mi. Peikuu, 
‘aeucuers and Fellow 


‘hig has been a very happy 
hopr tor me. ‘ne General Pro- 
ficiency prize 1s tne iugnesy 
awara this school can bestow 
upon uny pupil and I am very 
proud to have won it this year. 
I feel there must be many 
among you, my fellow pupils, 
who are equally deserving bus 
I hope that I will prove a wor- 
thy follower of the graduates 
those names are already listed 
on’ the Memorial Tablet. 


My school days have been 
happy days, When I entered 
this school ten years ago I did 
not think I woul ever win this 
high honour. That I have been 
able to do so is a tribute to the 
teachers of this school. Their 
untiring efforts, thelr patience 
and kindness to me will not soon 
be forgotten. I shall always re- 
gard them not only as teachers 
but as friends. I thank them 
one.and all. 


The Ontario Association of 
the Deaf has shown its inter- 
est in our education by the Dr. 
Coughlin Memorlal Tablet and 
the Alumn! prizes which are 
offered each year. I ask Mr. 
Pelkoff, to convey my sincere 
thatiks to the Association. 
—Stephen Graziano. 
— 


0. SD, CHILDREN DISPLAY RE- 

MARKABLE TALENT IN DANC- 

ING, NOME CRAFT AND ART AT 
‘THE ANNUAL OPEN HOUSE 


Large Crow@ Attending the Exhibl- 
ton is Amazed at the Ability of 
Students to Play in Rhythm Band, 
Conduct Puppet Show and Dance 
Despite Mandicap of Deafness 


VOCATIONAL EXHIBIT PAR- 
TICULARLY GOOD 


Demonstrating many phases of 
vocational training which contribute 
to the education of a deaf child, the 
program at the Ontarlo School for 
the Deaf Thursday, June 6th, featur- 
ed an exhibition and sale of pupils’ 
work from the vocational classes, a 
puppet show, platform entertain- 
ment, and @ visit to the classrooms. 
Belleville public demonstrated its 
continued Interest in the work of the 
©. 8. D. by attending In large num- 
bers, the evening program being s0 
well’ patronized that the Ass@mbly 
Hall was crowded to capacity for 
the stage presentation. 


‘A welcome was extended the vis- 
itors by Mr. W. J. Morrison, B. A. 
B. Paed, Superintendent of the 
School, who In his informal address 
during the program in the auditor- 
jum gave many interesting details 
of school life. The closing exer- 
elses would include not only yester- 
days’ demonstrations, but the pre~ 


sentation of prizes and certificates 
for wcademic attainments next 
week. Field Day on Wednesday had 
concluded the years’ sporta program, 
‘All these special events showed the 
broad training’ students receive at 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, a 
training whose aim is to prepare 
‘them to take their place in the hear- 
ing world equipped in educational 
qualifications and physical fitness 
to find their places as useful 
citizens. 


294 Students Enrolled 


Students come to the school as 
early a5 five years of age and some 
hard of hearing children as late as 
14, 15 of 16 a8 diseases, particularly 
searlet fever rob, them of their abl- 
ity to hear. At present there are 
294 pupils registered at the school. 
the only school for the deaf in Ont- 
arto, Day classes are held in Tor- 
onto and Ottawa, but the Ontario 
School tor the Deaf Is unique in the 
province, gathering its pupils from 
as far as west as Manitoba borders, 
from Northern Ontario and from 
eastern communities, If the parents 
are not able to pay the fee for the 
education of their children, the prov- 
Ince bears the whole cost, paying 
everything but the cost of the pu- 
pl's clothing and transportation. As 
many of the childrea come from 


needy homes, a Puplis’ Benefit Fund * 


has beon started at th2 School aad 
the proceeds of such entertainments 
us Thursday's contribute to the ar 
altance of such children. 


‘As the program continued, Mr. 
‘Morri:on pomted out that the num- 
bers given on the platform were p: 
of the regular school work, the di 
cing aiding the childen to have nor. 
ma! movements and the rhythm 
work giving them a sense of rhy- 
ihm so necessary in speech teach- 
Ing. Most of the children appearing 
im the dances were totally deaf, some 
having a small percentage of hear- 
ing, so that thelr proficiency was 
the rewt of long and carerul train- 
ing by their teacher, Miss Helen 
Keeler, 

‘The Rhythm Band showed part of 
the work which is directed with out- 
standing success by Mr, Alec Gordon, 
who acied as accompanist for the 
program last evening. 


Charming Dances % 


The audience was delighted with 
the beauty of the dances as _var- 
lous classes demonstrated many 
contrasting types of that interest 
ing art, Tiny tots in rosebud cos- 
tumes showed their skill in Dance 
of the Dolls, Song of the Sower, 
and a spirited Dutch Tap. A group 
of Witte ones, slightly their sen- 
fors, was seen in the picturesque 
Dance of the Elves. the New Bo- 
Peep and her gambolling sheep. 
and a Lullaby Ballet that intro- 
duced favourite slumber songs. The 
dances of many countries follow~ 
ed. with the Highland Schottische 
perfectly given by plaid costumed 
dancers, ‘The graveful La France 
Minuet by dancers in old fashion- 
ed attire and the Black Nag, for 
which those taking part wore col- 
orful costumes complete with ban 
danns and bolerus, being included 
in thls group, 

‘Three senior boys of the schoot 
rave an excellent performance in the 
Sword Dance, followed by the very 
appealing Gavotte In which white- 
wigred girls in period costumes in 
mauve, rose and tumuolse blue, 
were equally striking. The tempo un- 
derwent an abrupt change for the 
next and concluding number. Tap 
Routines, in which the children de- 
monstrated thelr marked ability In 
this popular modern dance. 

Adding to the intetest of the stage 
performance was the appearance of 
ihe Rhythm Band, trained by Mr. 
Gordon, giving two numbers in 
faululess time, This achlevement on 
the part of the deat children is re- 
markable, and as in the dancing. 
the audience tended to forget that 
the young performers could not hear 
a note of the mu-teal accompani- 
ment but depended on the floor vi- 
brations to catch the beat of the 
music. 
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Vocational Display 


‘The Assembly Hall, was full of 
interest even after the last num- 
ber on the stage program. Here 
were collected exhibits of part of 
the work in vocational training 
given at the school. This begins 
with Manual Training by Mr. Car- 
son Stratton for all juntor boys 
before they select the shop for their 
specialized senior course. The cle- 
ver articles In wood and metal all 
had a useful purpose for the home 
as well as acquainting the students 
with the use of tools. The carpen- 
try work under the direction of Mr, 
‘Thomas O'Harn reflected the .care- 
ful training of the boys and their 
kl kn this. particular field. The 


ladders, well finished, laundry aids, 


‘and particularly the handsome tilt- 
top tables were «ieatly ‘admired. 
Everything from the useful old fa- 
rhioned serving curate to smart ul- 
tra-modemly designed end tables, 
chests and cupboards, all beautiful- 
ly finished, were shown in the ex- 
hibit from’ the woodworking classes 
of which Mr. Harold Vaughan is in- 
structor. ‘The visitors continued on 
the rounds of inspection ‘to find 
the many useful farm utensils made 
by the boys of the agricultural 
course, during the winter months, 
under the direction of Mr, John 
Hodgson, and the excellent custam- 
made shoes and expert shoe repalrs 
done In the choe shop which is in 
charge of Mr. Thomas Truman. In 
the Printing Department the boys 
learn Iinotyping, hand composition 
and press work, und some examples 
of their splendid work were on dis- 
play, this term's year boo being of 
special interest. “Mr. Lea Morrison 
is in charge of the Printing course. 


Other branches of vocational work 
were demonstrated in the classes 
and showed the visitors the wide 
scope of flelds in which the deat 
child may find success in the world 
In spite of its serious handicap. The 
Rirls recelve instruction in Foods 
and Homemaking given by Miss Ka- 
tharine Daly anc the Household 
Sclence room was thronged with vi- 
sitors who enjoyed refreshments 
there and paused to admire the pro- 
ducts of the bakery in which senor 
toss, Teddy George and Jame: 
Brown, are completing a course un-» 
der the direction of Mr, F. Cook. 
baker. The beautifully decorated 
wedding cakes topped with thr 
school colors, which will be part of 
the school's dizplay at the Canadian 
Natlanal Exhibition tn Toronto this 
Fall, were the work of the boys and 
were sincerely praised by the spec= 
tatoss. In the afternoon Miss Daly 
and her students served afternoon 
tea to the viritors the girls proving 
capable and gracious hostesses. 


Sewing Room - 


The Sewing Room bright with 
flowers and gay with the many co- 
lors of the xatments made by 
fuly was an interesting centre. The 
senior pupils, taught by Miss Hilda 
Watte, are thoroughly instructed i 
dressmaking, home crafts and power 
operating. and could make, with al- 
most professional skill, dresses, suits, 
sweaters. children’s dainty frocks, 
beautifully worked, towels and bath 
mats finihed with touches of em- 
broidery. ‘The intermediate claves 
instructed by Miss Mildred Leacock 
showed skill and promise :as need 
women with their exhibit of beach 
pajanias, *knitied cles. gowns. 
curtains and other ureful :ewine 
projects, A bedroom made up one 
part of the exhibit, with the pillow 
‘cases and spread made by the girls 
who also finithed the draperies for 
a smart dressing table designed by 
the boys, on which were lamps also 
made by the boys. 


Girls also receive expert training 
in hair dressing. finger waving, mar- 
celling and manteuring by Mrs. Gil- 
bert and the Beauty Parlour had 
many fascinated visitors watching 
the girls demonstrating their prow- 
ess. In the Art Room which ts in 
charge of Miss Mabel Cass there was 
much to delight those who lingered 
there. Students showed the making 
and use of intricately patterned lino 
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DEATH OF HONOURABLE 
DR LEONART: 9 SIMPSON, 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


* On Sanday, August 18th, Hon- 
ourable Dr. L. J. Simpson, Min- 
S Ber of Education for Ontario 
since 1934 died suddenly of a 
heart attack in Picton, Dr. and 
Mrs. Simpson were In Pleton vi- 
siting thefr son, Lieutenant Dou- 
Blas Simpson of Prince Edward 
and Hastings Regime 
Dr, ‘Simpson was borh on a 
farm in Innisfil ‘Yownship, 
Simcoe County. After graduate’ 
ipg from Barrle Collegiate Ih-, 
stitute he taught school for a 
short time before beginning the 
study of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto He practised 


his profession at Stroud, Elm- * 


vale and Barrie in his native 
county and also took a great in- 
terest in public affairs, being a 
member of the Barrie Board of 
Education for ten years. 


As Minister ot Education the 
late .Dy. Simonson visited the 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf on 
severa! occas.on: He was al- 
ways sympathetic and keenly 
interested tp the work oy the 
schbol. He'and Mrs. Simpson, 
who accompanied him on two 
of his visits showed a personal 
interest in the children. 


‘The funeral service was held 
in Collier Street United Church, 
Barrle. on ‘Wednesday, August 
2ist., interment taking place in 
Barrle Union Cemetery. Rever- 
end Dr. H. J. Cody, President of 


‘the University of Toronto, and” 


a former Minister of Education 
paid eloquent tribute to the per- 
sonal qualities and public ser- 
vice of Dr. Simpson, He empha- 
sized the late Minister’s kindness 
of heart, a quality that was al- 
ways manifest when he visited 
this school. 


— oa 


NEW MINISTER OF 
s EDUCATION 

In August the Honourable 
Mitchell Hepburn, Premier ot 
Ontarly announced the appoint 
ment of Dr. Duncan McArthur, 
M. A, L. L. D. as Minister ot 
Education for Ontarlo, succeed- 
Ing the late Dr. Simpson, The 
choice of Di. McArthur for this 
important cabinet post has re- 
ceived the unanimous apptoval 
of the Ontario press. 

Ds. McArthur had served as 
Deputy Minister or Education 
since 1934 and was associated 
with the Inte D.. Simpson in the 
Introduction of many reforms 
in the course of study and ex- 
amination system. As Deputy 
Minister he visited tue Ontario 
Schoo! for the Dear soon after 
he took. otfice. i 

dhe new Minister was ton 
anq reaied in Elg.n County 1e- 
ceiving hi elementary and se- 
condary eauexiur ut Dutton, 
hy giaduated .n Aus fiun 
Queens unvesny with nga 
honot wn we departmeans. 
Afte, graquauo:: nc aweaded 
U.pooac Haul te quality us a law- 
yes anc pracused tne profess.on 
vi law 101 some time. He was 
aswuc.Ated lates with a Trust 
in London, Ontano, 
tails .00.1.0:1 vo become 
Heit! os the History Department, 
Queen’. Un.vers.ty. He remained 
sh Kungs.o™ wii ne war appo n- 
tet Deputy M.nsie: 01 Educa- 

: fov Ontar.c in 1934. Ar De- 
Minicte: D.. M2aathur was 
Msigle te tne Minister for 


1 ihe Gntario Schoo! for the 
bea’ He ‘has always shown a 
keen inierest in the welfare and 
progies:, of the jupils. 

D: George # Rogers, formerly 
Chiei Inspecto: o: Secondary 
School’. has been appointed De- 


yy puty Ministe: ot Education to 


assume the office formerly held 
by Di. Mearthur. 


———_+—. 


21 WAR AND CANADIAN 
SCHOCL FOR 1HE DEAF 
The Manitaba School for the 

Deai hor been taken over by the 

Government of Canada for the 

duration ot the war. The pu- 

pil. and some members of the 
utali have beer transferred to 
the‘Saskatehewan school In Sa- 
skatoon. The Alberta pupils 
whe were formerly educated in 
the Manitoba school are attend- 
ing the Mackay School in Mon- 
treal Mi. M. 8. Blanchard, 

5. A. formerly Superintendent 

©: the’ Manitoba school and se- 

vera] members of his teaching 
ctafi have been engaged as mem- 
berr of the staft of the Mackay 

School. 

Dr A. E. Chatwin, Superinten- 
dent of the Saskatdpn schoo! has 
been granted teave of abrenre 
for the duration of the war. He 


minagement and direction. 


ig-engaged in educational work 


ith the Canadian Leglon War 

Setvices Committee in England. 
seg St 
MR. BLLIS BEREAVED 

Mr. .W. J. Ellis, father of Mr. 
C. L. Ellis of our teaching staff 
died at South Mountain, On- 
tario on August 19, 1940. . Mr. 
Ellis bad been ill for a year or 
more and was confined to bed 
most of the time. The Canadian 
extends sympathy to the meii- 
bers of the-family. 

Rima 
OBITUARY 

_Lato Mrs. C. B. Coughiin 

Mrs, C.,B. Coughlin passed 
away late on Sunday evening, 
June 16th., at her residence, 189 
Bridge Street east, after a leng- 
thy illness. 

‘To many persons in this clty, 
who enjoyed the friendship of 
Mrs. Coughlin, her passing has 
brought sincere feelings of re- 
gret, Thirty-eight years ago 
she came to Belleville from Pe- 
terboro with her husband, the 
late Di. ©. B. Coughlin, who at 
that time assumed the impor- 
tan’ position of superintendent 
oi the Ontario School for the 
Deas, and which he filled’ with 
distinction until-his death about: 
ten, years ago. Since that time 
Mrs Coughlin resided in the 
city and in the regard of all ci- 
tzens she held a high place. She 
was: prominent in the social Ife 
of the city and in charitable 
work In religion she was a de- 
yout memoer of St. Michael's 
Church and was active tn the 
work oy the Catholic Women's 
League the Altar Soclety and 
the Benevolent‘ Society. By 
many close friends she will be 
sinserely missed. 

‘The funeral took place Tues- 
Gay morning, June 18th., fcom 
rer residence. 189 Bridge Strect 
East, te St. Michael's Caurch 
where'Solemn H’gh Mass of Re- 
outtm was celebrated by the Rt. 
Rev. J. P. Nicholson, V. G., with 
the Rev. Father Baker as Dea- 
con and the Rev. Father Rowell 
of Stirling as sub-deacon, 

Solos in keeping with the oc- 
casion were rendered by Miss 
Katherine Bawden during the 
offertory and by Mr, Harold 
Barrett at the close of the Mass. 

Interment was made in St. 
James’ cemetery; the committal 
service was said by the Rt. J. F. 
Nicholson, V.G. 

~Ontarlo-Intelligencer, 
——__ 
THE ASSOCIATION'S 
SUMMER MEETING 

‘Thirteen of our teachers ac- 
companied by Miss C. Ford, 
Directress of Professional 
Training attended the fiftieth 
annual meeting and seventeenth. 
programme meeting of the Am- 


erfean Association to Promote. 


the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. held at the Rhode Island 
Schoo! for the Deaf from June 
17th tc June 2ist. They report 
® very enjoyable and profitable 
meeting of the Association. 

The following paragraph is 
taken from the brief report of 
the Association Meeting. written 
by Miss Harrlet Montague and 
appearing in the August num- 
ber-Of the Volta Review: 


‘Tho Deaf, Blind 

“The last session of the meet- 
ing was held Friday afternoon, 
and tue last item on the pI 
graminc was the talk by Miss 
nis Hil of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind who demonstrated 
work with Leonard Dawdy and 
Carmeir, Otero. When Miss Hall 
made hei ringing plea for wider 
interest in the education of the 
deaf-Llnd every one in the au-" 
dience’ was thrilled and when 
she showed what Leonard Daw- 
dy can do without elther sight 
or hearing, teachers who have 
to core only with the one han- 
dicap were filled with a new con- 
vietior, nz to what may be ac- 
comp! sie 

— 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

On ‘Thursday, Sept. 11, 1940, 
the Teachers’ Association of the 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf, met. 
in the sewing room. Tea’ was 
served by the social committee, 
‘Under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Cunningham, the President, the 
meeting opened with “God Save 
the King”. The business meet- 
ing consisted of the minutes of 
the two previous inectings, the 
treasurer's report, the auditors’ 
report, the report of the nomin- 
ating committee und the install- 
ation of the new officers. The 
report of the nominating com- 
mittee, submitted by Mr. Strat- 
ton was as foltows:- President, 
Miss Daly; Vice-President, Miss 
Fitzgerala; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Harris. 

Mr. .Cunningham — expressed 
the sympathy of the Association 
to Mr. Eilis concerning the death 
of his father. Miss Stafford of 
Ottawa was welcomed to the 
staff. Mr, Cunningham spoke 
iegarding fees, the Mower fund 
and the Association fund. My. 
Cunningham thanked tie var- 
fous committees for their co- 
operartion, during his term as 
president. Miss Reid moved a 
vote of thanks to the tetiring 
officers, é 

The new officers asked the 
support of all members that the 
act.vities of the coming year be 
& success. The meeting was 
adjourned. —G. Harris, 

—_—+—__ 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 

A meeting of the directors of 
‘The National Society for The 
Deaf and ‘Ihe Hard of Hearing 
was held at the head office of 
the Society in ‘Toronto, on 
‘Thursday, September 26th, at 3. 
30 o'clock p. m. 

The following new directors 
were appointed: Mrs. George 
Stewart, Winnipeg; Mrs, Robert 
Loring, Montreal, Mrs, R. B. 
Wishart, Kitchener; and Mr. J. 
W. Hagen, Calgary, Mrs. Stew- 
art has been active in the or- 
ganization of Iip-reading clubs 
for many years. Mrs. Loring is 
chairman of the Board of Man- 
agement of the Mackay School 
for the Deaf, Montreal and Mrs, 
Wishart is a former principal of 
that school, 

Dr. Fegand Mr. Lally reported 
to the directors on the work of 
their departments, Me. Lally 
reporting the placement of for- 
ty deat men and women since 
he began his duties on August 
6th. 


“YOU AND YOUR JOB”" 
(Continued from Page 2) 
* Learn not to waste time talk- 


‘The deaf talk far too much 
now. 

Learn how to avoid allbls. 

Start now while you are In 
school~to acquire these habits. 
You will find you have a head 
start over others if you do. 

—Rochester Advocate 
pam eEO SEY 
‘THE PUBLIC NEEDS A BETTER 

UNDERSTANDING OF THE 

CAPABILITIES OF THE DEAF 
By LYDIA BLACK 

It seems that the biggest prob- 

lem in placing the deaf and 

“hard of hearing 4s to acquaint 
the public with their capabilities. 
‘We need to realize that those 
with an auditory handicap need 
not be entirely set apart from 
their fellow citizens. When we 
see a list of prominent persons 
who had a partial or total loss 
of hearing we are surprised be- 
cause we do not think of them 
as having been handicapped in 
any way. Such a list would in- 
clude Beethovan, the musician 
and composer,- Thomas A. Edi- 
son, the inventor, Goya, the 
painter, Harriet Martineau, 
writer, Choppin, sculptor. Not~ 
ables of our time that are hard 
of hearing include Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt, Vice-President Garner 
and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

‘Uninformed persons do not 
understand that the intelligence 
and abilities of the deaf and 
of hearing range the same as 
those of the norma! population. 
A smalt percent of the deaf and 
hard of hearing can be classed 
as geniuses; a small percent have 
telow average mentallty; and 

* there Is a Iarge middle class that 
has average intelligence as Is 
the case with the general popu- 
Jation. Mental ability is some- 
thing we are born with. We in- 
herit the color of our eyes and 
hair and the shape of our fea- 
tures, The fact that a person 
may be born-deaf or later be- 
come deaf cannot affect his in- 
telligence quotient. 

Knowledge and skill are dif- 
ferent from Intelligence. The 
Knowledge and skills we posses 
depend on how well we train 
and develop the intelligence with 
which we are born. This Is 
wherein a deafened person may 
differ from a hearing person. 
He must take his handicap into 
consideration. There are cer- 
tain lines of work that he Is not 
capable of following; he must. 
train himself to a type of work 
in which his loss of hearing will 
not hinder him. 

In all countries and among all 
Feoples, the population divides 
into different types of workers. 
namely, the artists and profess- 
fonal people, the skilled ond 
semi-skilled workers, and the 
unskilled or common laborers. 
‘The deaf and hard of hearing 
are found in each of these clas- 
sifientions, depending on their 
Intelligence, abilities. and train- 
ing. 

Society dc2s not need to worry 
about the artists. The sculptors, 
the painters, the designers or the 
dancers, whose hearing is not 
normial, prefer not to have it 


‘rete CANADIAN 


known that they are afflicted in 
any way. They want their art- 
istry appreciated for its own 
worth; they do not want to think 


thet thelr work is noteworthy. 


because people know their hand- 
feap and feel sorry for them. 

Those who come under the 
classification of professional or 
semi-professional workers must 
choose Ines of work in which 
-personal contacts are not essen- 
tial to their positions. In this 
class we find research workers, 
engineers, accountants, auditors, 
Statisticians, proof readers, and 
tabulators, A deaf person can 
succeed better than a hearing 
person in positions that require 
concentration in the midst of 
noise. ‘The workers in these 
flelds need the confidence and 
encouragement of thelr employ- 
ers and fellow, workers. They 
_ave capable of doing their work 
"and all they need Is a chance to 
prove thelr worth. 

It ts the skilled and the com- 
mon laborer that need the help 
of soclety. The deaf and the 
hard of hearing are good routine 
workers. ‘They have developed 
‘a keen power of observation be- 
cause of their Inability to hear. 
They need to be placed In posi- 
tions demanding ability of this 
type; and they need to be train- 
ed. Many are trained in schools, 
both residential schools for the 
deaf and in public schools. But 
this does not train all of them 
nor does it offer the scope of 
training that is needed. Heads 
of manufacturing concerns and 
tuadesmen need to learn that 
deaf and hard of hearing per- 
sons can be trained to be faith- 
ful and accurate workers. Deaf 
persons have been found to be 
capatle in such jobs as cabinet 
making, baking, carpentry. book 
binding. talloring. dress making 
ara cs workers in machine shops 
and manufacturing plants. 

In most cases employers who 
have teen skeptical about hiring 
the deaf have been pleased and 
vatisfied with the work of these 
employees. A shoe manufac- 
turer referred to a deat worker 
es.“one of the keenest men I 
ever employed.” Statements 
such as this are a boon to the 
deaf worker. An employer who 
is pleased with the work of one 
deaf p@son will hire others and 
he may also cause other em- 
ployers to become interested in 
positions for the deaf and hard 
of hearing. 

—The Washingtonian. 


SHOP CLEANLINESS 

Some vocational teachers pay 
little or no attention to the im- 
portance of shop cleanliness. 
‘They seem to overlook the fact 
that shop cleanliness ts part of 
a,boy's vocational training. The 
same rule applies to whatever 
trade he may be learning. 

It ls not uncommon to find 
dirty shops in some ®f our 
schools for the deaf. Instead of 
neatness there Is disorder. Tools 
are not put away when not in 
use, unfinished products are lett 
scattered about. window sills are 
coated with dust. and material 
racks are not in urder. 

Besides leaving a bad impres- 


sion upon visitors, a disorderly July, 1932, 


school shop slows up work and 
is more liable to cause injury to 
workers. There ts little safety 
in a shop with things lying a- 
round the floor. A good “house- 
cleaning” once a week is not a 
bad idea. 

‘A school shop fs just as much 
a class room as one in the aca- 
demic department and needs to 
be kept clean. A few minutes 
required each day to clean up is 
not time wasted as some voca- 
tional teachers are inclined to 
believe. Shop cleanliness teaches 
shop satety, and such training is, 

ry, especially in states 

where compensation laws are 

rigid. —South Dakota Advocate. 
Seep 


BEING LOYAL TO THE 
SCHOOL 

‘Just as boys and girls are loyal 
to the members of their families, 
to their friends. and to thelr 
country, so they must be loyal to 
thelr school if they want it to be 
successtul. Being loyal to their 
school means that they try at all 
times to help the school; it also 
means that they do what Is right 
without being watched or told. 
People say that a schoo! is a 
good one when It has fine boys 
and girls. 

Here are some of the ways in 
which boys and girls can show 
that they are loyal to their 
school. 4) ok 

‘They obey the rules of the 
school. 

‘They use good language in the 
school, on the ground, and 
wherever they go. 

‘They practice good manners in 
the class-rcoms, in the halls, in 
‘the dining-room. as well as whten 
they are away from school. 


‘They are honest in all thelr 
sehool work. 

‘They are prompt in everything 
they do. i 


‘They do not waste their own 
time or that of others. 

‘They play fair in all games 
and are good losers as‘well as 
good winners. 

‘They take good care of the 
school property and of their 
own. —Exchange. 

——— 
Dr. B. L. PITCHER, B.Sc., D.Ph. 

London University has a- 
warded the degree of D-Ph.. to 
Mr. B. L. Pitcher after oral ex- 
amination and for his thesis on 
“The Upper Valentian Gas- 
tropod Fauna of Shropshire 

Dr. Pitcher’s academle suc- 
cesses in the past few years have 
indeed been truly remarkable. 
‘Three years ago he obtained his 
BSc. (hons.) degree—followed 
by the award of the Diploma of 
Membership of the Imperial 
College of Science, and now he 
has secured the coveted degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr. Pitcher was born deaf— 
the son of Mr. H A. Pitcher of 
Worthing: his special education 
began at four, he went to Mis; 
M. Hare's school at the age of 
nine where he remained until 
he was sixteen, when he went to 
Mr. F, Ince Jones’ Private 
School at Northampton; there, 
after two years he passed the 
Oxford Junior Examination, and 
in December. 1930. the Schoo! 
Certifieate, with six credits. In 
he again sat for the 
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CALL FOR A BOY 
WANTED: A boy who can find 
things to be done without the 
help of a manager and three as- 
sistants. 

A boy who gets to his work on 
time in the morning and does 
not imperil the lives of others 
in his haste to be the first to 
quit work at night. 

‘A boy who does not sulle be- 
cause of an hour's overtime in 
emergency. 

A boy who listens carefully 
when spoken to and asks enough 
questions to ensure the accurate 
carrying out of instructions, 

A boy who moves quickly, and 
makes as little noise as possible 
while doing it. 

A boy who fooks you straight 
in the eye and tells the truth 
every time. 

A boy who does not pity him- 
self for having to work, 

A boy who ts cheerful courteous 
to everyone, and determined to 
make good. 

A boy who when he does not 
know says, “I don't know," and 
when he is asked to do anything 
says, “I'll try.” 


school Certificate. obtaining Ma- 
triculation Exemption, and br- 
inging the number of Credits, in 
the two examinations. to a total 
of ten. His education through- 
cut was carried on by the, oral 
method. 

From Northampton Dr. Pltch- 
er went in 1932 to the Imperial 
College of Science, kept pace 
with his fellow-students, passed 
his examination in the normal 
period of time, and at the age of 
twenty-nine, has gained one of 
the highest scientific degrees in 
the world. 

It is not too much to say that 
this achlevement by a deaf-born 
man ‘ts quite unique: and out- 
standing In the whole world of 
deaf education. 
~The Teacher of the Deaf. 

——— 


HOW TO USE THE BIBLE 
When in sorrow, read John 14. 
When men failed you, read Psalm 
27. 
When you have sinned, read 
Psalm 51. 
When you worry. read Matthew 
6:19-34 
Before church services, 
Psaim 84. 
When you are in danger. tead 
Psalm 91. 
hen you have the blues, read 
Psalm 139., 
When you are discouraged, read 
Isatah 40. 
If-yourwant to be fruitful, read 
John 15. 
When doubts come upon you, try 
John 7/17. 
When you are lonely and fear- 
ful, read Psalm 23. 
When you forget your blessings. 
read Psalm 103. 
For Jesus’ idea of a Christan. 
read Matthew 5. . 
For James’ tdea of religion, read 
James 1:19-27. . 
When your faith needs stirring 
read Hebrews 11. 
When you feel down and out 
read Romans 8:31-39. 
When you want courage for your 
task, read Joshua 19. 


read 


\ 
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communities all over the coun- 
Page 1 try, earning millions of dollars, 

(Continued from Page ) supporting themselves on the 
Children Trained In How to Live Sate bases that. thelr hearing 
‘This century of progress in prothers and sisters do, and fe- 
training in books tnd training turning to the states, through 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


_ of the hand are not the only their taxes, thelr services. and 


features, however that have their examples many times the 
een developed over the past full value of the cost of their 
century in preparing our deaf education. 

young people for life. Careful 4 century of progress! Let 
}straction in how to lve. je recall again the days a cen- 


~ amanners. in morals, in health {ory ago when a few hundred 


habits, in the preparation and Gear children enjoyed a few 
_use of foads. In spots; in danc- years of elementary education 
ing, in rhythm, in many soclal ong many hundred grew up with 
graces has become a part.of the Tone” rat me recall when the 
“school curriculum just as much handicap of deafness meant for 
‘as the Instruction in language. armost all of the deaf ehildren 
geography. or in shop work, Ia this country a meager. nar- 
‘And so, with this century of row, almost useless existence. 
progress in the education of the And let us now look at this great 
deaf, there graduate. at the age school, the largest in the world. 
Of 18 to 21 years, from schools with its splendid equipment of 
throvghout: our whole country buildings. its fine corps of 
deat ycung men and women WhO tesehers. {ts curriculum for 
ceatize their handicap. who have bringing out all the physical, 
learned to forget it. who are mental, and moral abilities of 
trained to think. trained t9 the children who come here. or- 
Workand trained to live. And ganized and led by an able exe- 
from these, a chosen few who. cutive. fired by the example of 
-desire even a higher education the success of his parents. who 
mere on. as many of the young themselves, were handicapped 
men and women from thls by deafness. Think how it Is 
School have done. to a college sending out year by year into the 
education of Gallaudet, in Wa- state of Illinois a group of 
Shington of other institutions of happy. useful, honorable. and 
higher learning. friendly citizens. It has been 
a.century of progress in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. indeed. In 
which thls school and this state 
A century ago no one would nave played a most impressive 
expect that a young boy oF sit! valuable, and honorable part. 
handicapped by deafness would We who join you Bente 
ever aspire to moze than a Men- Celebration wish ae ha yaar 
fal task and a simple and neces- Srenaia work. congratulate you 
sarily restricted life. We see Cn the progress that you have 
today. after a century of pro- Dige and look forward with 
gress more than a score of confidence to the progress that 
highly trained deaf people serv: S911 be made here in the years 
ing as ministers of the Church {y come. 
among their own class. We see 
others succeeding In farming. in 
‘ousifwss. in engineering. in che- 
mistry. in bacteriology. even in HOW TO GET ALONG 
law and dentistry. We see hun- 1—Keep skid chains on your 
dreds of fine, wejl educated. deaf tongue. always say less than you 
young men and women teaching think. Cultivate a low. persua- 
feat children in our schools, sive votve. How you say It often 
showing they the example x counts more than what you say. 
‘shat can be-done in educatioh © 2- Make promises sparingly 
and life by the deaf person who and keep them faithfully, no 
vqrsists in attaining higher edu- matter what It costs you. 
uation. ."n this century of pro- — %—Never let an opportunity 
press We nave seen the deaf pass to say a kind and encourag- 
people themselves found organi- ing word to or about somebody. 
Pations in various states for aged Praise good work done, regard- 
‘and infirm deaf people. support- less of who did it. If eritieism 
td almost entirely by thelr own is necded. . criticize helpfully, 
efforts, We have seen them never spitefully. 
found over twenty schools for  4— Be interested in others. in- 
the deaf in various parts of our terested in their pursuits, their 
country. We have seen them Welfaic, thelr homes ‘and fami- 
establish their own insurance lles. Let everyone you meet. 


Advanced Training Possible 


--The Illinois Advance. 
SS 


organization. the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf, with 
headquarters in your state, a 
sound and well managed com- 
| pany, not discriminating against 
deaf people because of the fact 
of theit deafness. We have seen 
them found the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf for the ad- 
vancement in education and in 
other lines of all the deaf of the 
United States. We have seen 
them marry. found homes. pay 
for these homes. ‘and bring up 
milies of children. many of 


whem have become, as the he: 
of this great school has. lead 
among educators of the deaf. We 
have seen them ing their 
phiees an the busin 


life of 


sal 


however humble. feel that you 
regard hini as one of Importance. 
5- Be cheerful." Keep the 
corners of your mouth turned up. 
Hide your pains worrtes and dis- 
appointments under a smile. 
Laugn at good stories and be 
sure to learn to tell them. 
6~-Preserve an open mind on 
debatable questions. Dis- 
cuss, but not argue, It is a mark 
of superior minds to disagree 
and yet be friendly. 
7. Let your virtue: 
speak for t 
ist ta talk of 
Discourage gossip. Moke it a 
rule te say nothing of another 
untcss it is something good. 


if you have 


A BOOK REVIEW FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE DEAF 
CHILD 
~The Psychology of Language” 
by Pillsbury and Meader is un- 
ique in that It treats the subject 
of language processes from the 
dual standpoint of psychology 
and linguistics. ‘The first part 
of the book is concerned with 
the physiological mechanisms of” 
speech. It deals largely with 
the nervous, muscular, mental, 
and motor processes in speech. 
‘The rest of the book dwells upon 
the effects which such mechan- 
isms of speech have upon the 

listener or reader. 

‘The purpose of this review Is 
not so much to summarize the 
high points of the book as to- 
point out certain analogies or 
dissimilarties, as the case may 
be, between the eaucation of the 
hearing child and that of the 
deat child, In so far as some of 
the points raised in the book 
have a bearing on them. 

As‘speech is to ‘the hearing 
child, so 1s writing to the deaf 
child. ‘This’ point is clearly 
brought out by. the cause-and- 
effect relationships of thought, 
speech. and language. What is 
true of writing must also apply 
to finger-spelling in the case of 
the deaf child. For the inter- 
dependence of the muscles and 
the nerves in the human body is 
stressed throughout the book. 
‘The interrelations of the muscles 
and the nerves are so close that 
they control all mental pro- 
cesses, which include language. 
writing. hearing. and reading. 
The nervous system connects 
the sense organs with the mus- 
cles. Muscular contraction is 
preceded by sensory excitation. 
In other words. muscle tissue 
funetions only in relation to 
nervous tissue. The coordina- 
tion of muscular activity and 
nervous activity underlie the 
physlological mechanisms of. 
speech and of writing. Here the 
analogy between the normal 
child and the deaf child ends. 
‘The dissimilarity between them 
appears when mental growth is 
saken Into consideration in con- 
nection with nervous changes 
that take place during early 
childhood. : 

According to S. L. Pressey. 
author of “Psychology and the 
New Education.” in the case of 
the normal child. the rate of 
mental growth conforms closely 
to the rate of neural develop- 
ment. For the first five years 
after birth, the rate of mental 
and neural development pro- 
ceeds rather 
after the rate of growth slows 
up yearly until the nervous sys~ 
tem approaches its limit of 
development at the age of 
twelve. The cessation of mental 
growth takes place during the 
years of later adolescence. 

During early childhood, when 
mental growth coincides with 
netiral development, the normal 
child absorbs language through. 
the car. However. the average 
deaf child. being deprived of the 
sense of hearing, is bandicap- 


rapidly. There- 


. ped in this respect. Consequent- 


ly, when the normal child. 
the deaf thild enter school 
ix, the latter 
dbehind the 


cd 


former from three to five years 
on the average, in language 
comprehension. The normal 
child has the advantage over 
the deaf child in that he pos- 
sesses not only the ability to 
comprehend language but also 
the ability to speak. Conver- 
sely, the deaf child ‘s doubly 
handicapped by his inability to 
comprehend lariguage and his 
inability to write. In other. 
words, in the case of the normal 
child, mental growth and neural 
development have been’ ac- 
companied by the ability to 
understand spoken language 
and the power to speak, whereas 
in the case of the deaf child 
there has been no such parallel 
development. Herein Iles the 
fundamental dissimilarity be- 
tween the normal child and the 
deaf child, In spite of the fact 
that in both cases, muscle Ussue 
functions in relation to nervous 
tissue. 


The statement of Pillsbury 
and Meader that some people 
have the habit of thinking in 
visual terms ts particularly true 
of the deat child. He has to 
rely on the sense of sight con- 
tinuously for educational pur- 
poses. Language. is introduced 
in the class room by means of 
action work. Action work is 
pedagogically sound, as it en- 
ables the deaf child ta make use 
of the sense of sight. education- 
ally speaking. 


The authors refer to the im- 
portance of the skill to tell the 
meaning of words through their 
context. This is where the deaf 
child ts woefully weak. One can 
acquire that skill only when his 
range of comprehension is much 
greater than that of expression. 
Because of the absence of Jan. 
guage background during \arly 
childhood. the deaf child's pro- 
gress In reading is made cor- 
respondingly dificult. In addi- 
tion to reading in the classroom, 
he should be encouraged to do” 
as much outside reading as pos- 
sible. This probiem s a chal- 
lenge to the “best minds” of the 
speclal eld of the education ot 
the deaf. 

The laws of association In the 
recall of ideas and facts are 
stressed by the authors, Very 
good illustrations of such laws 
in the recall of language princl- 
ples are found in “Logical Sys- 
tem of Language-Teaching and 
an Analysis of the English 
Lunguage” by Mrs. Marietta R. 
Vinson. Throughout that book 
the pupll Is held responsible for 
the use of each language princl- 
ple by tying it up with its ‘a: 
sociated vocabulary, with partl- 
cular emphasis on verbs, and 
the symbol sentence form, Thus, 
when he thinks of any particular 
symbol sentence form, he recalls 
the verbs assoclated with it, and 
hence the commonly used sent- 
ences containing such verbs. - 
Conversely, when he recalls any 
given list of verbs associated 
with a languagg principle, he 
visualizes the Symbol sentence 
form that represents the langu- 
age principle. The kuws of as- 
sociation in the recall of facts 
=r principles hold true for bot 
the normal child and the deaf 
child. 
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GUESTS OF CANADA 
By RUTH B. SHAW, B.A~ 
Supervisor of Junior Red Cross, 
Quebec Division 

Children everywhere! Big 
children, medium-sized children, 
even babies tucked into fitted 
laundry baskets provided by the 
Red Cross, along the rails, at 
the gangways—children and yet 
more children, all eagerly gazing 
at their new-home, Canada For 
a ship from England has docked 
4m Montreal and this is the pre- 
clous cargo. Clasped in little 
arms are all sorts of treasures,— 
teddy bears, dolls, precious books 
and packages. On some faces 
there are smiles; on others tears. 
On all sides are kindliness and 
good cheer, and eagerness to 
make the Guests of Canada feel 
that they are really home. For 
“Guests of Canada” they are, 
not refugees. Many of them 
stated proudly, “We are not re- 
fugees; we haven't run away.” 

ere is a long wait before 
disembarkation can really start. 
Hand luggage must come off 
first so that gangways will be 
cleared for little people and no 
‘one will be bumped and, in the 
meantime, much conversation 
is exchanged. “Your river is 
like the ocean!” one small gen- 
tleman remarks. “Have you 
really got ice-water on your 
trains?” asked a small lady and 
when “yes” ts the answer, "Won- 
derful!™ says she. At last the 
signal's given and down they 
pour, some clinging to the hands 
of mothers and nurses, some in 
the care of governesses and tea- 
chers, some by themselves help- 
ed by kindly stewardesses and 
sailors. When they reach the 
end of the gang-plank they go 
to the sections which bear the 
first letter of thelr names. Rea- 
dy to greet them are the mem- 
bers of the Red Cross Canteen 
Corps with milk and biscuits and 
even meals, Other Red Cross 
workers are there to hold bables 
for tired mothers and nurses and 
direct questioners to the Travel- 
lers' Aid or the Council for Over- 
geas Children, for expert advice. 

“T Wke your Canadian milk,” 
says one of our visitors holding 
out her hands for more. Eighty 
quarts of milk and many pounds 
of biscuits disappear in the 
twinkling of an eye On some 
mall coats you see labels giving 
information of name, age and 
destination. These had been 
fastened on by anxious mothers 
in far off England. In little 
hands are letters and presents 
for those Canadians who have 
opened thelr homes to thelr 
English cousins. 

‘All at once there is great ex- 
eltement. A huge police dog 
stands at the fop of the gang- 
way howling disconsolately. A 
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shrill whistle sounds in a far 
corner of the shed. There are 
enormous leaps, over children, 
over baggage, over customs of- 
ficials and the ten-year-old ma- 
ster and his dog are united once 
more. Yes, several children 
brought their pets with them 
and there were not only children 
of all sizes, but dogs of all sizes 
to00. 


Red Cross volunteers are wait- 
ing with cars to drive everyone 
to their new homes, if Montreal 
is their destination. Other cars 
take those who are going on by 
train to the station and Red 
Cross blankets are provided for 
those who must spend the night 
on the train. Others again who 
are staying In Montreal over- 
night or for a few days are dri- 
ven to the hostels provided by 
bre Council for Overseas. Chil- 

en. 


Here everything is in read- 
iness. Junior Red Cross teams 
of High School members had 
been busy at work. Beds by the 


‘bundred had been- made by 


‘them, floors had been swept and 
mopped, potatoes by the bushel 
had been peeled, tables, had 
been set and a smart, efficient- 
looking team in white smocks 
are ready to serve tue meal 
which they had helped to pre- 
pare. At the entrance of each 
hostel are the Junior Red Cross 
boys, also High School students, 
to carry the luggage, put up 
beds, entertain the young gen- 
tlemen of the party and make 
themselves useful in many ways. 
Others are ready to organize 
games and see that no one Js 
lonely. 


Ever since the first boat dock- 
ed in Montreaj, nine Junior 
Red Cross teartfS. totalling 210 
High School members from 
Greater Montreal, have been on 
call, eager to do anything which 
they can to help their fellow 
members from overseas. This 
has proved no easy service. 
Shifts have worked from 7.30 


a.m. until 9.30 p.m. and in one 


month alone provided 752 hours 
of hard work. 


When the children leave the 
hostels, many of them carry 
with them, toys in little cretonne 
bags, dolls, books, games, the 
gifts of Juniors of all ages, which 
will help to while away the te- 
dium of the train journey.” 

Wherever ships and trains 
have carried the Guests of 
Canada, the same welcome has 
been waiting. Whether in Ha- 
fax or in Vancouver or in any 
of the places in between, Can- 
adians are eager to make these 
visitors from Great Britain know 
that they are not in a strange 
country. —The Canndian Red 
‘Cross Junior. 


PLACEMENT. INCREASIN- 
GLY IMPORTANT ‘FUNCTION 
OF THE SCHOOL 
By EDMUND B. BOATNER 

‘Today competition for em- 
ployment is keener than perhaps 
portant thing not only for the 
ever before. Jobs are the im- 
deaf but for the great hearing 
public as well. With a constant 
surplus of some ten million 
workers who are unable to ob- 
tain permanent employment the 
day has long since passed when 
we can expect graduates of our 
schools for the deaf to find sat- 
istactory jobs for themselves 
when tney leave school. This 
is a alficult accomplishment for 
even the ablest ana best trained 
of our hearing young people and 
4s even more difficult for the in- 
experienced deaf youth who 
must cope with additional 
handicaps arising from lack of 
understanc and sometimes 
the actual prejudice of employ- 
ers. 

Every school for the deaf has 
plenty of problema in the educa- 
tlon of the deaf alone and in 
the past many have felt that if 
this was reasonably well done 
the school’s responsibility was 
discharged. We believe, how~- 
ever, that present employment 
conditions make it imperative 
for the school to enter the place- 
ment field as actively as it can 
with such means as are at its 


disposal. This is true even in * 


those states employing regular 
placement officials for the deaf 
since the task ts so great that it 
is not Ilkely that such officials 
can do all the work. The mere 
setting up of a special bureau 
for the employment of the deaf 
should not lead to the assump- 
tion that the problem Is solved 
and that there is no need for a 
placement effort on the part of 
the school.. On the contrary the 
assistance of the school Is vitally 
necessary, and It ts in the best 
position of all to understand the 
capabilities of its former stu- 
dents. 

If the placement effort of the 
school is to be effective it must 
be efficiently organized and in- 
telligently directed. First the 
school must have accurate in- 
formation concerning {ts form~ 
er students and this calls for a 
careful record system while the 
pupil is in school as well as fol- 

alow-up records after the puplls 
leave school. Such — records 
should be brought up to date 
from time to time by means of 
questionnaires or by personal 
interviews. 

Second, the employers about 
the state should be acquainted 
with the excellent qualities of 
the deaf as workers. Many de- 
vices may be used to effect this. 
‘An illustrative folder can be 
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prepared by most schools with 
pictures showing students at 
work in the school shops grad- 
uates at work on the job giving 
concise information about the 
deaf, letters of recommendation 
from well known firms and car- 
eer sketches of a few outstand- 
ing deaf people. Such.a folder 
could be mailed to officials, es- 
pecially personnel officials of 
companies all over the state and 
could be distributed also when 
making personal calls. 


Judtelous newspaper publicity 
concerning the deaf is helpful 
and the school newspaper can be 
of value if it is sent to prospec- 
tive employers. Talks by mem- 
bers of the schoo! staff before 
clubs and similiar groups can be 
effective. 


All of the above should be sup- 
plemented by personal ietters 
and personal calls. Perhaps 
time will not permit many of 
these but they are undoubtedly 
the most effective method of all. 


‘The entire school staff should 
be ‘made aware of sie need of 
dmparting information concern- 
ing the deaf in various contacts 
with the public. Somtimes a 
casual conversation can bring 
unexpected results, An example 
of this is furnished by a leading 
educator of the deaf who at a 
Rotary luncheon took occasion 
to remark to his table compan- 
fons on the excellence of the 
deaf as workers. One of the 
men later telephoned him’ and 
asked him to send a boy down 
to his plant for trial. This 
worker proved s0 satisfactory 
that others followed and today 
there are 13 deaf young men 
working in that plant—all as 
the result of one casual friendly 
contact. 


White almost all staff mem- 
bers can be heipful the voca- 
tional teacher especially shoutd 
make every effort to cultivate 
the acquaintance of people en- 
gaged in the occupation which 
he is teaching. Such a friend- 
ly connection can often lead to 
Jobs for the students in his 
course. This requires a little ef- 
fort on the part of the teacher 
but {s well repaid by results, not 
to mention the broadening ex- 
periences accruing to the teach- 
er. We know one printing in- 
structor who has achieved a 
very wide acquaintance among 
the officials of printing esta- 
blishments in the area. When 
he has a student he wants 
to place. he phones a few of his 
friends. They know his recom- 
mendation means the student is 
capable. As a result every stu- 
dent who has finished the print- 
ing course under this instructor 
is working today, many in highly 
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BOYS’ SPORTS’ 

J. A. RICKABY, Instructor 
Bay of Quinte C. 0. 5.5. A- 
‘Annual Meeting Held at 

BOL i 
The Bay of Quinte district 
©. 0, S.§. A. held their Annual 
Fall Meeting at Belleville Col- 
legiate on Sept. 26, at which new 


officers were elected, and au-_ 


tumn activities planned. It was 
decided to conduct | senior 
‘welve-man rugby league with 
Bellevilie\ Collegiate, Cobourg 
Collegiate and Albert College 
taking part. and a junior six- 
man league composed of team 
from Belleville Collegiate, Al- 
bert College, St. Michael's Aca- 
demy and 0. S. D. 
‘The following officers were’ 
elected:~ 
Honorary President—Mr. Spen- 
cer—Trenton. 
President—Mr. J. L. Good—Stirl- 
ing. 
Vice-President—Mr. Beach— 
Albert College. 


Sec. Treasurer—-Mr, Moffat— 
Tweed. 

Convenors: 

Twelve-man Rugby—Mr. Shiels 
—Belleville. 


Six-man Rugby—Mr. Beach— 
Albert College. 
Hockey—Mr. McEwen—Trenton. 
Boys’ Basketball—Mr.. Yerex— 
Belleville. 
Girls’ Basketball—Mlss 
Laughlin—Napanee. 
‘The financial statement was 
adopted. following 2 motion of 
thanks to Mr. Moffat for his un- 
tiring efforts In the past. 
‘After 9 short discussion of 
tentative plans for the year, the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Mc~ 


Soccer 

‘Two intra-mural leagues are 
operating this year, one for 
junior boys and the other for 
intermediates, At the time of 
writing, both leagues are nearing 
completion after a successful 
eason. The wingers of playofls 
@ilt be announted in next 
month's issue. 


Rugby . 

Since so many of the senior 
boys graduated last year, tt was 
decided to enter a team in Junlor 
six-man compeUtion this fall 
rather than to put a compara- 
tively young team up against 
bigger boys in the twelve-man 
league. i 

Many of the junior boys, that 
is, under 17 years, are not fami- 
iar with’ organized competition, 
but it is hoped that they will 


make up in enthusiasm what 


they lack in experience, and 
thus enjoy thelr games more 
fully. We look forward to many 
interesting games as the season 
progresses, 


Volley Ball 

At present our three volleyball 
leagues are In full swing, with 
almost eighty boys taking part. 
It is expected that the league 
games will be completed by 
Christmas after which basket- 
pall will be the main indoor 


sport, 


‘The volley ball teams are: Ind Mrs, Shippan was at the or- 


Senlor 

Blacks: J, Clelland(capt.), 5. 
Graziano, T. George, G. Wil- 
son, G. Owen, G. Margo, B. 
Styles. x _ 

Reds: N. Wedge (capt). C 
Graziano, O. Parent, P. Thi- 
pault, G. Clarke, C. Wilson, M. 
‘Tigwell. 

Greens: R. Burrows (capt.), R. 
Cork, G. Calder, G. Hood, S. 
McLaughlin, T. Clarke, R. 
Clarke, J. Hooey. 


Intermediate 

Roses: J. Miller (capt.), @. 
Louzon, A. Laine, D. Conlon, 
C. Martin, N. Clarke, D, Moore, 
, Greene. fi 

Lilies: R. Pretty (capt). B. 
‘Wingfield, M. LeClaire, L. 
Munro, L. Rayner, W. Robin- 
son, L. Bennett, B. Pollthgton. 

Shamrocks: N, Rose (capt.), G. 
Cassell, G. Arnold, I. Steen- 
burgh, E. Knowles, W. Ray- 
craft, R, Hazlitt. 


Junior 

Pines: L, Charron (capt.) 2. 
Stsak, N. Hedden, W. Trim, A. 
Leach, D. Fitter, J. Howes, G. 

Cowan. 

Maples: R,,Ellerbeck (capt.) D. 
‘Drake, J. Little, H. Lines, A. 
Longarini, J. Wigodny, C. Ash- 
ley, J. Rolko, 

Elms: C. Campbell (capt) J. 
Barron, C, Sands, R. MeLaugh- 
lin, D. Wilson, L. Nicol, D. 
Snelling, G. Sparks. 

Chestnuts: E, Alford (capt). W. 
‘W. LeClatre, G. Hall, A. Leduc, 
S. Scott, E. Sutherland, K. 
Leitch, D. Guthro, 

—+— 


GIRLS" SPORTS 


Softball has been concluded 
for this season. The records are: 


Senor Teams e 
Champions —_Capts. Pts. 
Lions — M. Churchill — 107 
Tigers — V. Leslie — 8 


Bluejays — ©. MacDonald — 44 
Intermediate Teams 


Champions Capts. Pts. 
Eagles — E. Barratt — 117 
owls — D. Devine — 99 
Crows — B. Smythe — 7 
Junior Teams 
Champions Capts. Pts. 


Chickadees — M. Fisk — 11 
Bluebirds — B, Bergeron — 85 
Robins. — E, Freeman — 37 
Schedules are being prepared 
for table tennis, shuffle-board 
and checkers, but activity in the 
residence playroom has not real- 
ly begun as yet due to the fact 
that the room 1s undergoing 

some renovating. 
However we hope it will be 
ready for use early in November. 
—C. Maloney. 


———— 


ARMES—LAKE 
‘Trinity Church, Durham, was 
the scene of a pretty wedding 
on Saturday afternoon at 3 
o’ctock, August 31, when Jessie 
Alberta daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Williagn Lake, became the 
bride of Dennis Stephen Armes, 
zon of Mr. and Mrs, Issac W. 
armes of Hamilton, Rev. A. 
MacGowan of Toronto officiated 


gan. 

‘The bride given in marriage 
by her father, was charmingly 
attired in a navy dress with 
matching accessories and car- 
ried a shower bouquet of roses 
and fern. She was attended by 
Mrs. Norman Sero as Matron of 
honor, wearing navy sheer with 
navy accessories and, corsage of 
white roses. Mr. Norman Ser0 
was groomsman. 

Following the ceremony, the 
wedding! supper was served at 
“Mhehome of the bride, The 
happy couple left for a short 
honeymoon by motor to Toron- 
to and other points, They will 
live in Hamilton. They are 
former schoolmates and atten- 
ded the Ontarlo School for the 
Deaf. —Contributed, 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF 
{HE DEAF BIDS FOR SUPPORT 
‘To The Deaf of America: 
August 3rd, 1940 


Greetings from the new ad- 
ministration of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, The per- 
sonnel of the present admini- 
stration ts as follows: i 

‘T.L: Anderson, president; Mrs. 
Mae Ethel Cool, first vice pre- 
sident; T. ¥. Northern, second 
president; B. B. Burns, secre= 
tary-treas., M. L. Kenner, T. Kr 
Fox and Mrs, Sylvia Chapin Ba~ 
Ms, board members. 


‘This administration, set up in 
the harmonious atmosphere of 
a great convention in the friend= 
ly elty of Los Angeles, July 26th, 
1940, and destined to hold its 
next convention in Louisville, 
Kentucky, “The Friendly City,” 
takes friendliness as-its watch- 
word, 


We dedicate ourselves to serve 
in all friendliness; to. conduct 
the business of the NAD in a fair 
and impartial manner; and to 
endeavor at all times to advance 
the welfare of the deat of Am- 
erlea, We accept with gratitude 
the opportunity that has come 
to us to be of further service. 


‘The most important task 
ahead is the ratification by the 
majority of State Associations of 
the Reorganization Plan ap- 
proved by the Los Angeles con- 
vention. Until this plan is ra- 
tiled by the State Associations, 
the NAD organizations wll 
function unchanged as an or- 
ganization of individual mem- 
bers, both annual and life. 


No matter how capable the 
administration may be, the fact 
remains that the NAD can be 
only as strong and effective ns 
Its. membership {s numerous 
and truly representative of the 
deaf of America. The NAD can- 
not thrive if it is forced to oper- 
ate from a base of limited or 
sectional membership. Every 
public-spirited deaf person in 
‘America should join and should 
take pride in such membership, 
and be active in service. If you 
are not now a member, act now 
to Identify yourself with the 
oldest and strongest organtza- 
tion of the deaf of America— 
the National Association of the 
Deaf, founded in 1880. Mem- 


CHILDREN'S PRAYER 


Hear, O Heavenly Father, hear 
us, Mabie 
‘While our voices rise to Thee: 


saviour, guide us and be near us, 


Help us all to follow Thee. 
‘When the robes of night enfold 


us, 
May we feel that ‘Thou art 
near: : 
May Thy loving hand still hold 


us ‘ 
Though the day {s shining 
clear. 


In life's battles, Lord, defend us, 
‘May we true and falthful be: 
We will go where Thon dost send 


us, 
‘We will try to be lke Thee. 
—albert D. Watson. 


bership, one dollar a year, or ten 
dollars for life. Send your pay- 
ment to B. B. Burns, Faribault, 
Minnesota, 

‘As a member, feel free to com- 
municate with us if you’ have 
ideas for advancing the welfare 
of the deaf; if you need help in 
combatting local prejudice or 
injustice. We ask that you be 
ready and willing to serve lo- 
cally if called upon. 

To ‘sun: up: The NAD needs 
members, since, from the mem- 
bers come both money and ex- 
tensive national service and in- 
fluence, without which the or- 
ganization Is relatively impotent. 

‘Look to a greater NAD, we are, 

) Cordially yours, 

B.B. Burns, Sec-Treas, 

Faribault, Minnesota. 

T. L, Anderson, President 
Council Bluffs, fowa. 

—The Kentucky Standard. 
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REPORT FROM ENGLAND 

The Oxleys in England are 
continuing their work for the 
Deaf notwithstanding great 
difficulties encountered on ac- 
count of the war, .The Twenty- 
Sixth Annual Report prepared 
under the direction of Kate and 
Selvvyn Oxley has been disturbed 
and a copy has been recelved by 
the Superintendent of the O. 8. 
D, This report deals with the 
honorary work done for the deat 
and hard-of-hearing, deaf-blind 
and mentally affiicted deaf and 
others similarly handicapped in 
the United Kingdom and other 
parts of the world. 

A leaflet entitled “The Pro- 
blem of the Deaf and Deafness 
from an A. R. P. Aspect” has 
been prepared by Mr. Oxley. He 
suggested the following “Ways 
of Helping theDeaf by the A. R. 
Pp” 

1, By appointing in every 
town, village, or hamlet, specl~ 
ally trained local men or women, 
boy of gir), to look after all who 
are seriously or totally handi- 
capped by. deafness,’ blindness 
or the like, | 

2, Such Wardens to be fully 
in touch with the nearest deaf 

ool, deaf mission and Society 
for the Deaf, and in full touch 
with all such cases in his area. 

3. Such wardens to know the 
two deaf alphabets, single and 
double; about 150 workable 
signs: how to read lips and speak 
clearly to the-deaf. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 


- Preparatory I (Miss Harris) 

- Donald Scheel was delighted 
with the bicycle he got from 
home. . 

Jim Harris had a birthday 
party, His birthday cake had 
five candles. Jim was very hap- 
py. 

‘Verna Martin was pleased 
with the box she received. 

Tommy Waller got four bal- 
loons from home. 

Claudette Gravelle was happy 
to receive a letter from her mo- 
ther, 


Preparatory I, (Miss Stafford) 

Lillian McOrmond was glad to 
see her brother. She was glad 
to get her parcel. 2 

Jean Theil went for a fide 
with a friend who came to see 
her. Jean enjoyed the ride very 
much. 


watch them swimming around 
in the fish bowl. 

Lula Cayer likes her 
skirts, 


Preparatory I. (Miss Van Allen) 

Orville Woodrow was very 
happy to receive the letters, pic- 
tures and parcel from his, mo- 
ther. 

Jean Whalley received a lovely 
box from home. Sne got pic- 

| ture books, candics, cakes, gum, 

oranges and apples. 

ona Muir enjoyed the two co- 
lour books, crayons and choco- 
Inte bars that she received in the 
mall on Monday. 


Preparatory 11 (Miss Brown) 

James Baskerville was happy 
to have a visit from his father 
on Sunday. 

Helen Whitford's cousins came 
on Friday. They gave Helen 
money. Helen will have a birth- 
day party on October 11. 

Gerald Martel was happy to 
get a box from home. He got 
money, candy and funny papers. 


Preparatory II. (Miss Hegle) 

Gerald Russel! was delighted 
to have his mother, father, and 
litde sister come to see him last 
week. 

‘Margaret Shemavonian got 
new rubbers and mitts in a box 
from her mother. 

Joe Wilson found ten cents in 
his letter this week. He will buy 
a car. 


Preparatory 11. (Miss Wilkins) 
‘Mabel 


new 


T got a big box, I liked my 
box. I gave the girls and boys 
some candies. 

Bruce McCrindle. 

T have a new colour book. It 
is pretty. —Ellen Zwarich. 

Miss Handley took our picture. 

Maureen MacDonald. 


~greparatory WI Sr. (Miss Burt) 
‘We went for a walk. We saw 


a big crow ona car. Miss Burt 
gave it some bread. She took a 


camera. 
ie Larose. 
We went to the garden. We 
picked some tomatoes. We took 
them to the dining room. We 
ate them for supper. 
—Helen Hanna. 
September 20 was my birth- 
day. I was twelve. We had a 
party. We had ice cream, birth- 
day cake, suckers, apples and 


picture with Peter's 
—Marcel 


pears. 

I got a box from home. 

—Roy Turner. 

Peter Taylor ts pleased to re- 
celve a box each week from 
home. 

Dorothy Parks was delighted 
to see her father last week. 


Preparatory Il (Miss Handley) 
‘This month ts October. ‘All 
the leaves will fall off the trees 
this month, Stella's birthday 
will be Saturday. She will be 
ten, She will have a party. 
—Iris Wyn Jones. 
Irene, Verna, Bo, John and I 
went down town with Miss 
Handley yesterday afternoon. 
We went in three stores. I 
bought marmalade and candies. 
I dropped my marmalade. The 
bottle broke. —Stella Graziano. 
Miss Handley went down town 
yesterday afternoon, She went 
in four stores. She bought big 
oranges, candles, cookies, grapes 
and Ice cream for Stella’s party. 
Miss Daly's girls will make a 
nretty birthday cake. We 
have the party this afternoon. 
—Jacqueline Rub:e. 
I got ao letter, two pairs of 
pyjamas, a helmet with goggles, 
comic books and funny papers. 
twenty-five cents four bars, pea 
nuts, two apples, three pears, 
three peaches, slippers and shoes 
from home. —Pat Warren. 


Preparatory IIT (Miss Hill) 
‘One day we went outdoors. We 
took Miss Ford’s wagon and 
went to'the garden, We picked 
some tomatoes and put them in 
the wagon. We came bac to 
school. We took the tomatoes 
to the dining room and ate them 
for supper. —Carman ‘Strang. 
‘On October 3 I got a big box 
of candies from Aunt Eileen. I 
qgas very happy. I gave some 

candy to the boys and girls. 
—Jim Driscoll. 


Preparatory Hil. Sr. 
(Miss O'Sullivan) 
We went for a walk. We saw 
cabbages, carrots, turnips. n= 
fons and beets. We went to get 
some apples. We saw a dig 
Rrcen worm. We saw a big crow. 
It flew into Miss Reid’s room. 
It ate flowers and drank some 
water. Miss Reid fed it a bun. 
—Anny Havrot. 
We went down town with Miss 
O'Sullivan. We rode in the bus. 
We saw many Hallowe'en things. 
We saw a new stere. We saw a 
Wttle baby girl, We saw birth- 
day cards. Miss O'Sullivan 
bought seven cones for us. I 
bought peanut butter, jelly and 
candies. —Lula Vorvis. 
‘The girls went down town with 
Miss O'Sullivan. I bought ice 
cream, candles, jam and peanut 
butter. The boys will go down 
town with Miss O'Sullivan this 
afternoon. 


* She 


We saw a big new store. We 
saw many hats, coats, dresses, 
shoes, toys and boxes. We saw 
many dolls, books, and paper 
dolls. —Enid Bowman. 

Grade L (Miss Reld) 

Miss Reid bought me a bag of 
puffed rice. She brought it to 
school. She put it in the cup- 
board. A mouse ate a hole in 
the bag. My rice fell on the 
floor. I have no rice. 

—Borden Schultz. 
Reld went down. town. 
bought me e. 


Miss 
marmalade. 
—John Guertin. 
I found a cent by the bay. 
Miss Reid went down town. She 


bought me a sucker. 
—Charlie McKenzie. 


Grade L. (Miss Nurse) 
Last Tuesday I got a letter 
from my mother. My family 
moved to another house last 
week. —Andrew Leduc. 
My little sister came te school 
last month. Her name is Shir- 

ley. She is seven years old. 
—John Howes. 
September 21 was my birth- 
day. In the afternoon my Ltue 
sister came to our, room. We 
had ice cream and birthday 
cake, | —Charlotte McArthur. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
1A. (Mrs. Wannamaker) 


Every Gay aiter school we 
play ouside. We play rounders. 
‘When it rains, we play games 
in the residence, We have a 
good ume. —Florence Dawe. 

My father is at Petewawa with 
the soldiers. I wrote a letter to 
him. I asked him to come to 
see me at Christmas. I am lone- 
some for him. 


‘The leaves are very pretty. 
‘They are green, yellow, orange 
and red. ‘The leaves are falling 
off the trees. The girls and boys 
play with the leaves. We made 
a house with them. 

—Marjorie Swayne. 

1 had a letter from Marion 
Davidson. She will try to get 
work in Ottawa. She tried a 
typing test. I hope she will get 
a fob. —Dolly Wilson. 

Last week we got our school 
bags. We had homework for 
the first time. We did not have 
homework last year. 

We like to write homework. 

—Howard Lines. 

Some men are making a new 

road near my home. They are 


moving the houses. Perhaps 


they will move my house. 
—Irma Black. 
My daddy went fishing. He 
caught many fish. I like to go 
fishing with daddy. 
—John Little. 
My daddy was very sick. His 
arms and feet were very sore. 
He went to the hospital. I am 
very sorry for him. —Irene King. 
‘We saw two very large gray 
airplanes flying over the school. 
‘They were new planes. We think 
they came from United States. 
Every day we see many planes 
flying around. We like to watch 
them. Cecil Campbell. 
T saw a big crow in school. It 


—Violet June Meany. . 


Sogo 


wastame. It was not afraid and 
it did not Oy away. 
lie Bands. 
1. Vocational 

Marion Francom got new glas- 
ses. She can see better now. 

Kathleen Bruno got a letter 
from her mother. She was very 
happy. 

Clarence Ashley's brother was 
sick. Clarence was very SOrTy 
forhim. 

Jean Cameron got a box from 
home. 

Armando Langarini likes to 
play football. His.team did not 
win. 

Floyd Daigle went to the mo- 
vies, ‘The picture was pretty. 

Ronald Debruge’s mother sent 
him some candies. Ronald gave 
the girls and boys a candy. 

Rita Riley roller skated with 
the girls. She fell down but 
she was not hurt. 

Murray McClelland wants to 
write very carefully. He will try 
to be first in writing. 

Nina Woodbeck likes to play 
on the swings with the girls. 


2, Veeattonal 
Miss Ford bought me new 
boots. I like them. 
—Gerald Simpson. 


I had a letter from my bro- 
ther. We have twin calves at 
home. Harold rides his bicycle 
to school. —Kelth Leetch. 


I like to play football. My 
team is the Maples. We did not 
wan. I was very sad, I cried. 

~-Ross McLaughlin. 


I did not come to school Sep~ 
tember eleven becal I was 
sick. I came to school ast week. 
I like to come to school. 

—Sylvio Lavoie. 


My daddy has many pigs at 
home. He had 102 pigs last 
summer. My daddy and bro- 
ther fed the pigs. Daddy killed 
some pigs. He got a lot of money. 
—Zall Sisak. 

I got a long letter from Mr. 
Phoenix. He is an airman. He 
sent me an alr force crest. _Mo- 
ther knit a sweater for me. She 
sewed the crest on it. I like tt 
very much. | —Leonard Nicol. 


I have a dog, a rabbit. a cat 
and a pigeon at home. My dog 
is blg now. Before he was 
small. His name is Rex. He 1s 
white. Hus nose ts black. When 
I ride on my bicycle, he follows 
me. We have a good time. 
—Lawrence Charron. 


4V. (Miss Panter) 


Last week It was warm, The 
girls and boys played outside. I 
played football. I played out- 
doors. I did not go to the shows 
on Saturday. The girls played 
volley ball. We played , volley 
pall yesterday. The leaves are 
falling on the ground. The girls 
played on the swings. 

—annie Kryzanoskl. 

On August 17 1 went to the 

movies at home. The picture 

“ Ghost Chasers. ” It 

was very good. Pauline, Donald, 
Grace and I went on the bus. 

—Ruth McMahon. 


{Continued on Page 6) 
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PARENTS AND EMPLOYERS 
PRAIdE 0. S. D. 

‘We are always pleased to re- 
ce.ve letters from parents ad- 
vising us of some weakness in 
our school because constructive 
criticism-is always helpful. For~ 
tunately most letters that we re- 
ceive are of a congratulatory na~ 
ture, expressing thanks for our 
execelient care of the pupils and 
for the education and training 
given by conscientious, devoted 
and highly skilled teachers. 
Without giving the names of pu- 
pils the following excerpts are 
taken from letters recelved re- 
cently. 


“L see many changes in my 
children. They have improved 
in health and have much more 
confidence in themselves. 1 

e only the highest praise for 
the school at Belleville and for 
its teachers. 


Thank Ged’ there is such a 
place and such wonderful men 
and women ‘who take such 
interest tour afflicted chil 
You will never know how grate- 
ful Yam.” 


a is proving a very 
satisfactory and capable worker. 
In fact in all my thirty-five 
years’ experience as foreman I 
have never seen a boy so quick 
to learn. He grasps knowledge 
specdily and ‘thoroughly and 
once instructed. never has to be 
told again.” 


“Miss has been in 
our employ for nearly two weeks 
and she is a very'lovely young 
girl, a ‘good worker and quick 
to grasp any problem. 


be We are very much pleased 
with her work and it speaks well 
for the careful training she has 
had at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf.” 


“I want you to know how de- 
- lighted we were to see so much 
Improvement , in—sewing,. also 
her speech, Her volce now Is 
almost normal. We thank you 
very, much for all care stown 
her. We are very proud of\her 
and are grateful for all you and 
cher teachers are doing for her” 


for several years. Most of these 
children are in the junior de- 


partment and three classes.have Orv! 


been organize for thelr accom- 
modation. The teachers of these 
classes are Misses R. Van Allen, 
G. Harris and P. Stafford. 


‘One new boy in the senior de- 
partment had completed his 
public school course before ad- 
mission and one boy had atten- 
ded the school for the deaf in 
Brussels, Belgium for several 
years. ‘The latter boy, Andrew 
Dewaele came to Ontario last 
summer to join his parents who 
are living in Western Ontario. He 
4s learning the English language 
very quickly. 

Names, places of. residence 
and ages of new pupils on Sep- 
tember 15th. are given below. 


Yrs. Mths. 
Tommie Waller, 4 2 
Newmarket. 
Irene Laney, 5 
‘Stirling. 
James Harris, 5 
‘Toronto. ‘ 
Verna Martin, 5 
Elmira. 
Julla Madach, 5 
Windsor. 
Claudette Gravelle, 5 
Ottawa. 
Joan Thaw, 5 
Emsdale. 
Mario Micetick, 5 
Armstrong. 
Joyce McMahon, $ 
Ottawa. 
Jacqueline Desjardins, 5 
Ottawa. 
Larry Knoch, 5 
‘Lonéon. 
Lillian McOrmond, 6 
Sudbury. 
Marion Smith, 6 
Morrisburg. i 
Joyce McPherson. 6 4 
Grimsby. 
“James Baskerville. 6 
. Toronto. 
Lula Cayer. 6 
Cornwall. 
David Elliott. 6 
ampbellford. 
‘William Habkirk. 6 
Prescott. 
Gerald Christian, = 6 
+ Wallaceburg. 
Donaid Scheel. 6 
Arnprior. 
Emily Manoryk. 7 
Port Arthur. ~. 
Charles Denomme. < 4 
1 
7 


eo 2a 


Zurich. 
Robert’ Renout, 
R. R, 1, Peterboro. 
Shirley Hawes, 
___ Brantford. 
Dorothy McArthur 7 = B 
‘Tobermory. 
Gerald Martel, 
‘Copper Cliff. 
Jean Theil. 
‘Toronto. 
Jean Whalley. 
Kirkland Lake. 


7 10 
7 
8 
*John Gillen, a 8 
8 
8 


10 


Hamilton. 
Joyce Muir. \ 
‘Thessalon. is 
‘Helen Whitford, 
Cornwall. 


n 


Marie Leinire, 4 

‘St. Joachim. 

Opal Clelland, 9 9 
‘Cochrane. 

Ernest Guillemette, 9 10 

Alderdale. 
“Ronald Bowes, 10: 0 
* Eden. 


Noman Hedden, 1210 
Dunnville. \ 

*pouglas Conlon, 7152 
je. 


George Diaper: 6 6 
‘Wallaceburg. 

June Mater, 1% 2 
Maple Island. 

andrew Dewaele, 16 10 
é Leamington. 


attended other schools be- 
fore admission to the 0. 8. Db. 


a 


PARENTS AND THE CANADIAN 


Every parent should subscribe 
for The Canadian. It costs only 
fitty cents a year—to pay for 
paper and ink—and every num- 
ber contains items of interest 
about the pupils, and their ac- 
tivities. While one reason for 
publishing The Canadian 1s to 


.teach the trade of printing, the 


news value for the parents of 
the children and for the adult 
deat is always kept in mind. 
‘This Issue of the Canadian ts 
being sent to all parents. ‘Sub- 
scribe now. Send fifty cents by 
postal note to the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, co The 
Bursar. 
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“FIRST FIVE YEARS” 

‘The following is taken from 
“The First Five Years of Life” 
by Gesell et al. 

“The speech of the normal 
four year old child is forth- 
light. He does not like to re- 
peat things. He says flatly. “I 
d!d that before.” - He has a cer- 
tain crispness as well as garrul- 
ity. He can carry on long and 
involved conversations. He can 
tell a lengthy story, mixing truth 
and fiction. He can flounder as 
helplessly as adults do In dis- 
cussions of war and crime. For 
example: 


‘Arthur (age 4 years): “Sol-* 


diers are bad people. They kill 
others.” 

Betty (age 4 years): “Soldiers 
aren't bad. But if someone does 
something wrong, they shoot 
them, If some naughty person 
catches a bird, then the soldiers 
shoot them.” 

‘Arthur (unconvinced): “Well. 
4f England catches a bird, then 
the soldiers shoot England.” 

“In speech, the five year old 
normal hearing child is much 
more grown up than the four 
year old. He uses all types of 
sentences, including complex 
sentences. He uses conjunc- 
tlons somewhat more freely than 
the four year old. Vocabulary 
is greater by several hundred 
words (1,500 at Four, versus 2, 
200 at Five. on an average). 

‘The following dialogue also 
shows that the five year old has 
a bit of edge on the four year old 
when-it comes to abstract think- 
ing: 


Four: “I know that Pontus 
Pilate 9 a tree.” 


Five: “No, Pontius Pilate is 


not a tree at all.” 
“Yes, it was a tree, be- 
cause it says: ‘He suffered under 


Pontius Pilate’, so it must have * 


been a tres 

Five: “No, I am sure Pontius 
Pilate wos a person and not & 
tree. 


For: “I know he was a tree, 
because he suffered under a 
tree—a big tree.” : 

Five: “No, he was a person 
but he was a very pontips per= 
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SIGNS AND WORDS 
Inteeoting and stimulating 
articles appear in the June, Au- 
gust and October issues of “The 
Teacher of the Deaf” by such 


‘outstand! ng authorities. on 


epeech as Sir Richard Paget, 
Mrs. I. R. Ewing, M. 8c., and E, 
8. Greenaway, B. Se. 

Sir Richard Paget, who has 
had no experience in the educa- 
tion of deaf children, has deve- 
loped during the past six years 
with the assistance of his as- 
soctates a New Sign Language. 
He states “that the problem of 
teaching the deaf child to un- 
derstand and use language and 
sveech resolves itself into the 
problem of giving the deat child 
—from its earliest days—a set 
of “units of thought” equivalent 
to words, so that he may at once 
learn to think like a normal or 
blind child.” He asks “What 
form of symbolism ‘equivalent to 
spoken words’ shall we use”? and 
answers his own questions as fol- 
lows: 5 

“The answer is: Let us give 
to the young deaf child—from 
the age-of which his mother or 
nurse would begin to talk to him, 
if he were normal or blind—a 
sign language in which every 
ign 1s the equivalent of a spo- 
ven word. Then, at once, the 
child would begin to realise (as 
Helen Keller did at the age of 7) 
tha’ ‘everything has a name’.” 

‘The following extracts are ta~ 
ken from the comments of Mrs. 
1. R. Ewing on Sir Richard's ar- 
ticle: 

“In a single sentence Sir Ri- 
chard Paget sums up the essen- 
tial problem which faces us tea 
chers of the deaf. He says ‘the 
problem of teaching the deaf 
child to understand and use 
language and speech resolves t- 
self Into the problem of giving 
the deaf child—from its earliest 
days—a set of “units of 
thought”. If the phrase “In the 
form of words" had followed in- 
stead of “equivalent to words” 
there would be no further diver- 
gence of opinion between the 
writers of these two articles— 
his and mine". 

“gir Richard's suggestion that 
before attempting to develop 
spoken language in & deaf child, 
we should teach him a sign 
language compels me to ask cer- 
tain questjons and to stress 
particular facts known to all tea~ 
chers of the deaf but to few 
other people. Has Sir Richard 
ever taught or tried to teach 
spoken language toa deaf child? 

(Continued on page 5) 
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tion or explanation of what we 
want him to understand and to 
do, I claim that the special 
knowledge, skill and art of a tea- 
cher of the deaf are required to 
give such explanations and that 
the ability to ‘do so is the es- 
sential factor which distingul- 
shes the teacher of the deaf from 
teacher of normal children. 
Sir Richard also assumes that 
a'totally deaf child with know- 
ledge of the new sign language 
could master the intricacies of 
spoken and written English in a 


a 
President; David Petkoff, Toronto, 
‘Vice-Preaident:.N. L. Gleadow, Ham- 


THE CANADIAN year or two. Surely that state- 
ment is founded on wishful 

—_—S TS thinking and not upon fact. 

SCHOOL M( "The greatest Even a normal child, who !s 


OTTO: 
“happiness 1s found in mak- 


already familar with a spoken 
‘ng others happy.” Ls 


language, does not acquire a se- 
cond language in so short a time 
inless he leaves his grignal en- 
vironment and lives entirely 
with ‘people who speak.” 

¥ Mr, Greenaway, an experien- 
ced teacher of the deaf, has an 
article “Signs and Words” In the 
October issue of “The Teacher 
of the Dea{” and the following 
excerpts are taken from his art- 
iele: 
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SIGNS AND WORDS 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Has he realised that progress in 
speech and language may be 
hampered at every stage by the 
earlier establishment of other 
forms of imagery in the deaf 


will bridge that vast intellectual 
abyss.” 

“tt follows then that, the ana- 
logy of the deaf child as an iIll- 
terate foreigner is false. He is 
not a foreigner in the accepted 
sense but the citizen of a lost 
and dead world. Translations 
can be made from one normal 
language to another with cons!- 
derable ease and accuracy be- 
cause they are in reality only 
variations of the same principle 
Just as currencies based on gold 


‘can be readily exchanged. But ~ 


a sign language to be learnt be- 
fore a child ts five years old can- 
not have the same fundamental 
structure and in consequence It 
cannot be used in the thought 
process in a normal way. Thus 
the child would have to be 
taught in the same way as at 
present and would also be con- 
fused by his previous habit of 
thought in a non-language man- 
ner. ‘The experience of teachers 
of the deaf for more than a cen- 
tury has shown that signs and 
aign systems only tend to con- 
fuse and delay the process of 


learning language and speech 


child's thinking and communi- 
cation? Has he followed the ad- 
vice of the great educators of all 
times and through personal 
contact studied the children to 
be taught and their needs? From 
that study as a starting point 
did he build up the new sign 
language to satisty those needs? 
‘or did he evolve the new Langu- 
age first and from a theoretical 
basis judge its suitebility for 
‘deat children? Did he consult 
any teacher of young deat chil- 
dren or of deaf children during 
their school period before for- 
mulating the new sign language? 
‘These questions arlse from the 
following assumptions which Sir 
Richard makes in his article. 


;That in the earliest stages of 
Mpereading ft is neressary for a 
geaf child to see all the mouth 
gestures which stand for a word. 
‘This ts not so. Last week I saw 
a born deaf child aged 2 years 
31 months Iipread the names of 
his toys and such actions as 
“ring the bell.” Moreover, again 
and again she made spontaneous 
attemps to repeat some of the 
words, Cleorly, she has realised 
that “everything has a name.” 


‘His next. aésumontion ts that it 
would be #s easy for a deaf and 
dumb chitd of 5 or 6 to bezin to 
use words in his thinking and 
to learn to sveak after he has 
been trained to think and to ex- 
press his thoughts in the new 
sign language as It ts for a deaf 
child to learn’ to use words and 
to speok when he has annroach- 
ed speech at an earlier ane 
through babbling and lipreading. 
T deny this assumption on the 
grounds of experience as a tea- 
cher of young children over 
many years and also on psycho- 
logical and physiological 
grounds. ‘The laws of habit and 
of exercise apply to talking as 
to every other form of mental 
and physical behaviour. 

‘Again Sir Richard suggests 
that a young deaf child cannot 
be given by our present methods 
of teaching an adequate descrip- 


“The uneducated deat child 
does not make much progress in 
the art of thinking because he 
usec a mechanism which is in- 
capable of much development 


and 1s in the position of the pri- 
mitive peoples who used this 
method and later discarded It. 
words, as Sir Richard Paget 
says, are the units of thought 
and so too signs may be. But al- 
though It 1s possible to substitute 
sign for a word in many cases 
tt is not possible to substitute 
the whole Process of thinking in 
signs for the process of thinking 
in words. The two systems are 
comparable to the two mone- 
tary systems of two completely 
different worlds. They have no 
common standard of exchange 
and are different in conception. 
composition and manipulation. 
Gold {s the basis of exchange 
between the currency system of 
this country and that of.the U. 
S.A. but between the sign coin- 
age of thinking there ts no cor- 
responding medium of exchange. 
‘The process of thinking in signs 
—conceptual analys's and syn- 
thesis—is fundamentally djffer- 
ent from the normal thotght 
process. Teachers of the deaf 
who are continually wrestling 
with deaf-mutisms know this 
only too well. A great gult ts 
fixed between the two processes 
and one doubts In the Nght of 
experience gained in teaching 
the deaf whether the New Sign 
Language or any system of signs 
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to keep up with the work of the school and the 
life of your child. No more sssues aetll be sent 
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when taught on the oral meth- 
od . 
“The elaborated system of 
signs used by de I'Epee have 
been preserved in a modified 
manner at the Cabra school for 
the deaf in Dublin and remark- 
ably good ‘mitten language re- 
sults are obtained. But although 
signs are recognised as an in- 
tegral part of the teaching me- 
thod a compete and unified sign 
language {s not taught as a pre- 
paration for later normal langu- 
age. Signs are used only as tem- 
porary props to give concrete- 
nets to new ideas and are sub- 
stituted by words as quickly as 
possible, ‘This would seem to be 
the only justification for s:gn’: 
they can be used individually as 
a temporary scaffolding on 
which 1s to be erected normal 
language. AS units, but not as 
a system, they may be used (as 
some teachers use natural ges- 
ture) to introduce the ideas of 
the written and spoken form of 
words.” 


“But this practice is fraught 
with danger and if adopted at 
all should only be used sparing- 
dye 
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EMPIRE YOUTH SENT 
MESSAGE 
LONDON, Oct. 13—Fourteen- 
year-old Princess Elizabeth said 
in her first radio broadcast today 
that Britain's children at home 
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‘The little gypsy leaves of Fall 
Have cloaks of red and gold; 
And garb of tan and scarlet, too, 
Most wondrous“to behold! 


‘When trees stand bare against 
the blue 

And all the air is still, * 

The gypsy leaves begin their 
march 

Past. meadow and past hill. 


In countless bands they journey 


on 

As,swittly as they can; 

By night the golden moon lights 
up - 

Their gypsy caravans. 


Do they seek countries strange 
and far 

Beyond grim Winter's blast? 

But ‘tls in vain to question them, 

‘They only hurry past! 
—Constance D'Arcy McKay. 


—_———_—_——__ 


were “full of cheerfulness and 
courage.” 

“We know, everyone of us. 
that In the end all will be well.” 
said the King’s eldest child on 
the British Broadcasting com- 
pany’s children’s hour which was 
sent overseas. 

“And when peace comes.” the 
Princess added, “remember it 
will be for us children of today 
to make the world of tomorrow a 
better and-happier place.” * 

‘The address, lasting four 
minutes, was heard throughout 
the world. 

“I feel that I am speaking to 
friends. and companions who 
have shared with my sister and 
myself many a happy children's 
hour.” the Princess said. “Thou- 
sands of you in this country have * 
had to leave your homes and be 
separated from your fathers and 
mothers. - 

~My sister, Margaret Rose, and 
T feel so much for you, as we 
know from experience, what it 
means to be away from those we 
love most of all, 

“To you living in new sur- 
roundings, we send a message 
ot true sympathy and at the 
same ume we would lke to 
thank the kind people who have" 
welcomed you to their homes in 
the country. 


ee 


ROPE ATTACHED TO PILLOW 

WARNS DEAF OF AIR-RAIDS_ 

‘To help out deaf people during 
air raids, deaf organizations 
throughout Great Britain have 
supplied their members with 
conspicuous white buttons mark- 
ed “Deaf” The public 5 re- 
ouected to warn any one wear- 
Ing such a button when there 1s 
analarm. 

Some deat people have con- 
trived their own system for be- 
ing warned at night, They at- 
tach a rope to their pillow and 
hang it out of their window. 
‘When the alarm siren blows the 
local warden comes around and 
gives it a jerk, In some houses 
Air Ralds Precautions officials 
know that If they have rung the 
doorbell a red light will show in 
the deat owner's room. 

—The Deaf Carolinian. 
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" INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
av, (Miss Panter) 
(Continued from page 3) 


Some girls saw a big, tame 
crow. It flew around. <They 
gave some apples, corn, peanuts 
and candy to the crow. It ate 
them. It wanted some water. 
It could not find water. We ‘were 
Very sorry because it was thirsty. 
We gave ii a glass of water. It 
drank the water, It took Joyce's 
piue pin out of her hair and flew 
away. We laughed. Joyce) did 
not fiid her pin. 

Helen Cope. 


It tsautumn now, There are 


- many flowers on the lawn in 


front of the school, They are 
very pretty. ‘The leaves are red. 
green and orange. They are 
pretty, It rained very hard. 
yesterday. 
Many leaves fell off the trees. 
. —Jean Colquhoun. 
I got a letter from mother. 
Mother told me that she would 
send me a new winter coat. She 
arked me what color I wanted. 
T told her that I liked brown. 
T shall be very glad to get a new 
brown coat. —Patsy Richardson. 


I did not go to the movies on 
Saturday. I saw 9 Dig. crow 
steal Joyce's pin.~ I got a letter 
from my brother Billy on Octo- 
ber 9. My sister Olga helped 
mother wash. She caught her 
hand In the’ washing machine. 
She hurt her hand. Her hand 
was sore for two days. She could 
not go to school. It is better 
now. —Katle Ivanowich, 


I went to-the movies on Sep-~ 
tember 28. The picture was 
“Mutiny on the Black Hawk.” 
I Vked it, I got a letter. The 
toys played football. It was 
cold, I played football and 1 
played bi My team won. 
My team is'ealled the “Lions. 

+ —Gordon Louzon. 


On August 4 my uncle, aunt 
und, cousins came to thy home 
for four days. Rosa and I were 
glad to see them, We kissed 
them. 2 


On August 9 Anita, Rosa, Her- 
ve, Emile and I went to the Man- 
ster Lake to camp in tents. I 
carried Rosa's cat in my arms. 
Herve and Emile put up tents on 
the grass, Rosa, Anita and I 
sat on the grass near the lake. 
‘We lived in tents for two weeks. 
We caught fish in the water. We 
went swimming every day. 

One day Peter Thibault came 
to my home and ‘asked my bro- 
ther Jules ‘vhere: F was, Jules 
told him that I was away from 
home, After a while I met him. 

—Dotothy St. Denis. 


I camg back to school on Sep- 
tember 11, When I went on the 
train, I sald, “Good bye” to my 
fainily. I was very sad for 2 
while. I went to the movies on 
Sept. 28,. 1 went to the Belle. 
‘The picture was “The Sea Hawk.” 
I got a letter and a big box from 
my sister Norma and mother. I 
wrote a letter to Mary Daundo. 
mother and father last “week. 
Next Saturday some boys and 
girls will go to the show. 
Clarke Gable will play in the 
picture. —Carmen Parolin. 
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SENIOR SCHOOL 
2A. (Mrs. Cunningham) 


‘The Eagl of Athlone Visited 
the Falls 


On August 27th, my mother 
took me to the Beauty Culture 
shop to get my permanent. 
‘After a while I heard the police 
whistle that stopped all the cars. 
He let the Earl of Athlone’s cars 
go by. We got up and wanted 
to see them’ but we couldn't see 
them. They, went too fast. 
‘They went down to the Victoria 
Park. 1 was disappointed that I 
couldn't see them. After my 
hair was done, my mother and 
I went and got a taxi, Then 
‘we went down to the park, There 
were crowds and I saw the Earl 
of Athlone, Princess Alice and 
Princess Jullania from the Ne- 
therlands. They were both 
lovely. Princess Alice wore o 
red hat with a veil and fox fur 
around her neck and a black 
suit, Princess Jullana wore 
white flowers a hat with a veil 
and wore a white dress and 
white gloves, : 


After they spoke over the ra- 
dlo, the. Eart of Athlone walked 
past the soldiers and looked at 
them. They went in thelr cars 
down to see the falls and the 
soldier's camping. We couldn't 
go after them, There was 0 big 
fence around there because 
there is a power house. They 
were going to have thelr supper 
near the falls. 

‘My mother wanted to go home 
to get: the supper ready, so we 
went home. 1 had a very good 
time at the falls. 

—Myrtle Duller. 


A Cireus 

One night in July I went to 
the circus with my girl friend. 
I paid 20 cents for the rocket 
for us to ride on, We liked it 
very much, The rocket went 
very fast, We played tag with 
cach other in the rocket. My 
hair got awfully mussed up, We 
laughed very hard because ‘our 
heads bobbed. The rocket stop- 
ped. We came out and walked 
‘as if we weré drunk, The people 
laughed at us because we walked 
Itke that, * 


‘Then we paid 10 cents+for Hey 
Dey. We went in to it. Hey Day 
made us choke up. I choked 
many times. I yelled very loud- 
ly because I wanted to go out of 
Hey Dey. We laughed very 
hard. When we got off the Hey 
Dey, I felt awfully dizzy and fell 
on the ground. My girl friend 
saw me falling on the ground. 
She laughed at me and picked 
me up. We sdw the ferris- 
wheel, so we went'on it. I was 
awfully nervous, so I yelled very 
loudly. A man stopped and 
took us out of the ferris-wheel, 
Aman called me a-baby. Then 
we went home at 12 o'clock. We 
had lots of fun and a good time 
at the circus.  —Inez Smith. 


‘A Deaf Pienlc at Port Stanley 
On September 2 I got up ad 
aathem. to go to a deaf pieriic. 


‘The train left at 9.15 so I had to 
hurry as I would be tate for the 


train, The Plenle, was to be 
held at Port Stanley. 

T just got to the station in 
time to get the train. “If I had 
been another second late I would 
have missed my train, I was 
glad to see all my deaf friends 
and went around the train to 
see them, Then I went to my 
seat and signed with some new 
frlends I made. The time pass- 
ed, quickly for us and we were 
surprised when the train stopped 
at Port Stanley. te 


‘We had sports and baseball 
games in the morning.for the 
girls. Then in the afternoon it 
was the boys turn. We had a 
grand time laughing, signing 
and playing. After the boys 
sports they held 9 beauty con- 
test. They wanted all the girls 
to enter, I did not care to en- 
ter but, they all coaxed so hard 
that I yielded. They told me it 
was just for fun 50 I went in 
the contest, The winners were 
Kathleen Pratley, ‘first prize, 
another hearing girl (born of 
deat parents) came second and 
I came third. We had lots of 
fun. 


‘After that I had to go home 
early because mother needed 
me. So I went home at 6.30. I 
told mother I had a grand thne 
at the picnic, —Dorothy Devine. 


Camping at Peninsula Lake 


One day last summer my fa- 
mily took a trip to Peninsula 
Lake. When we got there then 
we went down a hill where the 
house was, We were tired of go-, 
ing up tne hill to bring all the 
things down. Soon we got it 
done. My family went in for a 
swim. We had a row-boat, I 
dived off the dock. The water 
was eight feet deep, I can swim 
telter than the rest of my famt- 
ly. I went swimming nearly 
every day. I always stayed in 
the water longest. Every night 
I saw a frog at the back on the 
sidewalk. It slept there. I 
caught small fish but threw 
them back into the water. 


One time I caught a big fish 
about fifteen Inches long but it 
got away. I went up to the 
farm to get milk nearly every 
day. I saw all sorts of animals: 
up there. There were lots of 
raspberries. One time we went 
Into the woods to get berries. we 
took bottles with us. We got 
about five bottles of raspberries. 
1 was awfully hot, so I went in 
for a swim. Every day we al- 
ways saw the boat coming into 
the dock beside the Island to 
take people to different places. 
‘We did not go on It, because it 
costs too much money for one 
person, It costs $1.50. I was 
going to swim one half mile 
across the Peninsula Lake but I 
didn't have time. I put sand in 
a cup and made it hard and then 
took It out, It looked like a 
cup. 

One time I swam away out in 
the water with my sister. She 
was in the row-boat. I love to 
swim Gut in the deep water. One 
night the moon shone so bright 
that you could go for a walk. 
We enjoyed camiping at Penin- 
sula Like, —Bernice Smythe. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
4A. (Mr, Ellis) 

Our Reading Room 
‘he senior boys have a read- 
ing room in the school. We 
have six papers to read every 
day. ‘They are the Toronto Dai- 
ly Star, Windsor Daily Star, 
London’ Free Press, ‘Toronto 
Evening Telegram, Globe and 
Mail and Ottawa Evening Jour- 


After we have our dinner we° 


go to the reading room to read 
the papers. We read until one 
ofclock. like to read the Wind- 
sor Daily Star because I see news 
from my home. I also find the 
Toronto Daily Star very inter- 
esuing. 


We take up Current Events on 
Friday. Mr. Ellis gives us the 
papers to read and we put news 
items on the blackboard. We. 
learn about many new places in 
the world. We like to talk about 
the news. I write the news I 
like best In my news book. 


‘The papers are taken to the 
boys' and girls’ residences at four 
o'clock, We can read them 
when we finish our homework. 
‘this year we are saving the pa- 
pers and are taking them to 
Belleville every week. They will 
be, used to make more papers. 


Reading {s very good for 
people. ‘they can learn to read 
una write better, They can al- 
50 learn woat ts taking place in 
the war in Europe, * 

—Omer Parent. 


Our Glit to the Red Cross” 


One rainy day last summer 
cat at home looxing out the win- 
aow at the service station. I 
started to think about te Red 
Cross and the wounded sold.e.s. 
4 wondered what I could do to 
help them, 


After our school started I 
talked to the other boys and 
uurls. We started a Red Cross 
yroup. I was chosen president, 
Jessie Auld was vice-president 
and Jack Hooey was the secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


One day I spoke: to the Inter- 
mediate and Senior boys. I 
told them all about Red Cross, 
T asked them if they would hike 
to give some money to the Red 
Cross. They said they would. 
Jessie Auld spoke to the girls 
and they sald they would like to 
give some, too, In a week we 
collected the sum of twenty-five 
dollars. 


I told Mr. Ellis what we had 
done and he was very much sur- 
prised to know we were thinking 
about the Red Cross. Mr. Mor= 
rison took Jessle, Jack and I to 
Belleville. We went to the Royal 
Bank and gave our money to. 
Mr. Hefkey. He was very glad. 
to get it and praised us for what 
we had done. He gave us Red 
Cross pins with 1940 gn them. 


All the O. 8. D. students hope 
that the soldiers and homeless 
people will know that the deat 
people are trying to do their 


~ share to help the Red Cross. 


—George Margo. 
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“etter and some comics.. 
2 On October 7 I recelved some 
* comles arid a letter with 25 cents 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
2A, (Miss Rierdon) 


In September I received one 


in it from- home. 
—RichardEllerbeck. 


One day I recelved 9 letter 
from my father with $1.00 in it. 
‘My father told me to give some 
money to Lynette and Tommy. 
I recelved two other letters with 
$1.00 in them. I gave some of 
It to Lynette and Tommy. 
—Barbara Waller. 


On Sept. 19 my father came to 
see me. I was glad to see him. 
He came to see me again on 
October 6, but I did not see him. 
T was out walking. I was dis- 
appointed, | —Dorothy O'Neil. 


1 read a story about a goat. 
He was very hungry. He could 
not find muca grass to eat. A 
wolf tried to coax him to come 
down into the fleld and eat good 
green grass, The goat was too 
go near the bad wolf, 

—Joyce Bouck. 


On september 30 I received a 
parcel with two new dresses and 
‘a new pair of socks in It. ‘There 
were sbme good biscuits, some 
gum and a bar in the parcel too. 
I thanked my brother for the 
lovely parcel, —Bernice Bartnek. 


I was surprised on October 5 
to reee he ‘a letter with ten cents 
in it ffom my father. 

—Donald Wilson, 


I received lots of mail in Sep- 
tember. My mother sent two 
boxes of candy to me, a card, 
some funny papers and some 
gum, and 15 cents. 

Aunt Ruth sent a 
25 cents in it to me. 

1 answered my mother's let- 
ters. I thanked her. 1 answer- 
ed Aunt Ruth's letter and thank- 
ed her too.  —Margaret Peacock. 


My moter wrote three letters 
to me in September. I was very 
happy. I answered my mother's 
letters —Victoria Berthiaume. 


‘My brother Frank wrote a very 
interesting letter to me. ‘I was 
glad to receive It. I rnswered 
Frank's letter. —John Rolko. 


My birthday was September 19, 
received a big birthday parcel 
from home. There were cand:es. 
suckers, bananas, cookles and 
oranges in !t, and two beautiful 
birthday cards. I enjoyed the 
comic book and funny papers 
too, —Julius Wigondy. 


I read a story in a new book 
named “Down Our Street” Fri- 
day night. The name of the 
story wos “A Big Surprise.” Jim 
and Judy were very much sur- 
prised to receive new bicycles 
from their grandmother. 

—Dorothy Pickering. 


I recetevd a box of good tof- 
fee with a pretty red handker- 
chief in it trom Helen Hallman. 
1 felt vrey happy. 

Margaret Cassel. 


3V. (Mr. Clare) 


Last summer I°went to-swim 
at the sand beach. The sand 
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was soft. I played in my bare 
feet. The water was cold, When 
Tt finished playing a man sald, 
“Come.” I sat in his boat. He 
rowed the boat, After a while 
we came back. Then I got 
dressed. I had a good time. 
—Allan P, Leach. 


Last summer I went away for 
a holiday with two boys. We 
went Into the water. We played 
in the sand, we made sand 
houses. We had our lunch with 
us. We had a good time. 

—Norman Hedden. 


I éame to school on the train 
from Chatham. My home is at 
Northwood. Wilfred Arnold is 
my brother. He and I, went 
fishing. We caught four fish. 
—George Arnold. 


October 7 was my birthday. T 
got a box with a cake, cookies, 
balloons, new slippers, candy and 
a sucker? from my mother. At 
night I gave the girls some cake, 

On Monday, October 14, the 
girls and boys will not come to 
school, | —Dorothy Anderson. 


At home I played with two 
girls, They are my friends. 
Helen Cope and her father came 
to see me, I went to the movies 
with them. 1 like the movies. 
—Frances Tompkins, 


Last summer I went home. 
My mother told me that a squir- 
rel came to my home. I was 
glad. I ran, and carried some 
nuts for it, I gave it some things 
to eat. Every day I gave it some- 
thing to eat, It knows me. 

—Bert Pollington. 


At home I played with two 
girls, We had many good times. 
{ shall write them a letter next 
month. —Joyce Johnston. 


‘My baby sister’s name is Janet. 
She 1s one and one-half years 
old. I took her for a ride in the, 
carriage. —Billy Wingfield. 


I saw three new airplanes. 1 
picked some -apples from the 
trees. Jack worked in the grain. 
He plowed with the horses. T 
ted hay to the calves. 

‘On October 8 George Hood, 
Gordon Owen and James Cle- 
land went to the field to see the 
tractor and disc. —Joe Miller. 


T got a letter troh father at 
Stratford. At home ‘I played 
softball nearly every day. T 
worked at home, 

Douglas Drake. 


On Tuesday, October 8, I got 
a letter from my mother. I like 
to, get letters. My home is at 
Durham. 1 live in the town. 

—Daisy Lawrence. 


——-—— 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
4a. (Mr. Ellls) 
Sinking of the “City of Benares” 

On September 17th. at 10 pm. 
the British refugee ship “City of 
Benares” was torpedoed six hun- 
dred miles west of the British 
Isles by 2 German submarine. 
‘The boat was on Its way to Can- 
ada. 

‘There were 406 people on 
board the ship. Many of them 
were children who are being 
sent to Canada so they would be 


away from danger. There were 
only 112 people rescued. 

Most of the passengers were 
asleep when the ship was torpe- 
doed. They only had a short 
time to get to thetr life boat be- 
fore the ship sank. ‘The waves 
were very high on the ocean and 


vsome of the boats were upset. It 


was very cold and many in the 
boats died from cold. Elghty- 
seven children were elther 
drowned or died in the boat. 
think the German people are 
very cruel to kill so many small 
children. We are very sorry for 
the fathers and mothers. , 
—Jessie Auld. 


Ontario's New Minister of 
Education 

On Sunday, August 18, Dr. 
Simpson, the Minister of Edu- 
cation for Ontario, went to Pic- 
ton to visit his son. Picton Is 
about 25 miles south of Belle~ 
ville, While there he took a 
heart attack and died. We were 
sorry to hear of his death. 

Premier Hepburn chose Hon. 
Dr. McArthur to be the new Mi- 
nister of Education for Ontarlo. 
He has teen the Deputy Minister 
of Education. He has visited 
our school with Dr. Amoss. We 
hope he comes to our schoo! 
again. —Charles Graziano. 


New German, Italian, Japanese 
Alliance a 

Activites in the near East. 
Germany, Italy and Japan have 
signed a new alliance in Berlin. 
‘They said that they would help 
one another if any country en- 
tered tne war on the side of 
Great Britain, I think they 
meant United States. 

Japan has been trying for 
three years to defeat China but 
she has not succeeded yet. On 
Monday September 23rd. Ja- 
panese soldiers attacked French 
Indo-China. They are trying to 
‘Stop supplies from reaching 
China. 

United States has said that 
she will not sell any more scrap 
Iron to Japan. This will be hard 
‘on the factorles in Japan. Eng- 
land has offered to share her 
great naval base at Singapore 
with United States. 

England has decided to open 
the Burma road on October 16th. 
‘This witl be a way to get sup~ 
plies to China. —Douglas Conlon. 


‘The King’s Speech 

‘On Monday, September 23, at 
1 p.m., King George VI spoke to 
the people of the Empire, In 
his speech he told how bravely 
the soldiers, sailors,.and airmen 
were fighting. He said that 
only a year ago they heard the 
rumblings of war but It was at 
thelr doors to-day. 

King George spoke from an 
underground shelter in Bucking- 
ham Palace and told how Lon- 
don,has been bombed. He said 
how sorry the Queen and he were 
for the people who had lost their 
homes and he praised the work- 
ers who worked trying to rescue 
ones who were hurt. 

He spoke about the sinking of 
the ship coming to Canada by a 
German submarine and said he 
was very sorry for the parents 
who lost thelr children. 


en 


He sald that we would have 
dark days shead, He asked the 
people to trust in God as he 
himself did and in the courage 
of the British people. 

‘All of 4A. went over to the 
hospital to hear King George 
speak. —Maleolm Tigwell. 

The George Cross 

During King George VI's talk 
he said he had-created a new 
medal to be called the George 
Cross. It was to be given to cl- 
villians who did verv brave deeds. 
Tt was to rank next to the Vic~. 
torla Cross which is the highest 
medal that is awarded to sol- 
diers. 

‘The first one to win the 
George Cross was Lieutenant 
Davies who used to live at St. 
Catharines, He was the leader 
of a squad of men who removed 
@ 1,200 pound bomb from near. 
St. Pauls Cathedral and took it 
away in a truck to a marsh 
where it was exploded. 

We were glad a Canadian was 
the first one to win the new hon- 
our. —Malcolm Tigwell. 


—_—_+—. 


HAMILTON NEWS 

A very pleasant event took 
place recently, when a number 
of ine aeat and hearing friends 
gatnered quietly at tne home of 
Mr, and Mrs, Carl Harris, ‘The 
surprise was in honor of thelr 
iwenty-fiitn wedding anniver- 
sary, It was also Mr. Harris’ 
birthday. Mr, and Mrs. Harris 
leceivea a number of very use- 
dul silver dishes and a set of 
Rogers. Flatware with many 
greeting cards and best of wishes 
from friends near and far. 
Among those present was Miss 
Ailared Bevius of Montreal. 

Miss Dora Hedden of Dunn- 
vitle has been successful in se- 
cing a position hee at the 
Hauulton Cotton Co Her pre- 
sence in our midst is a very plea- 
sant addition to the young ta- 
dies’ residing here. 

‘The National Fraternal Socie 
ty of the Deaf held their second 
annual banquet on the 14th. of 
September at Roberto Restaur- 
ant. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Man- 
ning very kindly took charge of 
the entertainment arrange- 
ments and following the ban- 
quet supper there was a delight- 
ut floor show. 

Every one enjoyed Immense- 
ly the clever tricks of the ma- 
giclan and Miss Daphne Man- 
ning delighted all with a couple 
of very good tap dances. Mr. 
David Peikoft gave an interest~ 
ing address on the work of the 
National Society of the Deaf and 
the Hard of Heaying. At the 
close a presentation was made 
to Mr. and Mrs. Norman Glea- 
dow on the occusion of their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary. Mr. and Mrs, Gleadow 
responded in a very. pleasing 
mannei. Visitors were present 
from Toronto, Dunnville, Kit- 
chener, Port Colborne and St. 
Catharines. 


————— 


No ve to America, the 
honey bee was brought here by 
early colonists and now produces 
about 160,000,000 pounds of 
honey a year. 
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‘PLACEMENT—AN INCREASIN- 
GLY IMPORTANT FUNCTION 
OF THE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 1) 


paid jobs, This ts not only a 
wonderful tribute to this man’s 
teaching ability but is an out- 
standing example of a simple 
but amazingly effective place- 
ment system. It is doubtful if 
any state placement official 
could have achieved such a re- 
sult, It required the instructor's 
knowledge of his students as 
well as his wide circle of friends 
in the printing trade. ~< 

‘What this man has done in 
the printing fleld can be done to 
a large extent by other instruc- 
tors in their particular fields. 
‘True it takes extra time but it 
is worth tt, 5 

After an opening has been se- 
cured, the greatest care should 
be exercised in selecting a stu- 
dent who has sufficient training 
for the Job. Much damage has 
been done in the past by placing 
individuals in situations for 
which they had not received 
adequate training. Here again 
the judgment of the teacher can 
prove of great value. On the 
whole it is better to undershoot 
the mark than to take a chance 
where success ts doubtful. In 
this connection it should be im- 
pressed on the student the res- 
ponsibility he is assuming in 
that he 4s carrying the banner 
of his school,and of the deaf as 
a whole into his new job. 

After the placement is made it 
is well to occasionally contact 
the employer to see how things 
are going. Sometimes misun- 
derstandings arise due to the 
unfamiliarity of the employer 
with the deaf, or of the deaf 
with factory procedure, which 
may readily be smoathed over 
by a bit of explanation on the 
part of a staff member. 


‘What of those former students 
who left school some years be- 
fore and who are having em- 
ployment difficulty? In some 
cases retraining can be arranged 
with the help of the State Re- 
habilitation Departinent which 
has Federal Funds available for 
this purpose. Sometimes these 
can,be trained by an actual em- 
ployer. In our‘vase several have 
been retrained at the school and 
jobs were secured for them after 
a few months’ training. ‘This 
work could no doubt be extended 
tn our school “as well as many 
other schools for the deaf. 

While there is much extra work 
for the school staff in a place- 
ment program, the successful 
placement of even a few indivi- 
duals brings enough satisfac- 
tion to repay all the effort. Then 
such a program is of real value 
to the vocational department as 
it helps to keep the school's vo- 
cational course adjusted to the 
ever-changing demands of in- 
dustry by bringing the staff into 
closer contact with actual con- 
ditions. 

In conclusion there is every 
reason for a well directed place 
ment effort to succeed for we 
are selling an A-1 product for 


which industry has genuine will 


need. As proof of this there is 
hardly a plant in whieh we have 
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placed students that has not 
been developed. 

—The American Era Hartford, 
‘Connecticut. 

Son wee ges, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION IN OUER 
SCHOOLS 
From The Pelican of the Louts- 
iana School for the Deaf 
The importance of vocational 
education is unquestioned. From 
‘a small dim light, the dawn of a 
new era in learning, which at- 
tracted the attention of only & 
few in the past, has grown bri- 
ghter as time marched on, until 
at last its broad daylight dazzles 
the whole world. Its value in 
the school curriculum cannot be 
overestimated, ‘for the part it 
plays as a means of attaining 
the final goal of education is 

invaluable, 

‘We can Safely say that schools 
for the deaf have been pioneers 
in the introduction of vocation- 
al training, so consclous of its 
vast importance. that it has, 
broadly speaking, been included 
in, and made an essential part 
of the general scheme of instruc- 
tion from the very beginning. 

‘The issue that now confronts 
the leaders of the deaf is far 
more serious than any of the 
past. Until recently vocational 
education in the public schools 
has occupied a secondary place. 
Now, having awakened to the 
need of vocational training, 
much time, effort, and money 
have been spent to bring these 
departments up to a fair stand- 
ard of excellency. Although 

_ they are not perfect as yet, these 
phases of learning are constant- 
ly being improved in equiqment 
and quality of instruction. It 
is absolutely necessary to keep 
abreast of the times, to keep 
pace with the public schools, 
and to concentrate on a program 
of vocational training that will 
enable students, already hand!- 
capped by deafness, and many 
with imperfect speech as well, to 
compete with the more fortunate 
learners who have the gifts of 
pertget hearing and speecti: 

Considering the importance 
of the needs for better vocation- 
al trainingfor our pupils, the 
question arises, “What can be 
done to improve vocational edu- 
cation in the schools for the 
deaf? 

‘The answer to ‘this question is 
to be found among the following 
points: 

First, there must be a well- 
outlined ‘course of pre-vocation- 
al training and a highly qualified 
staff of vocational instructors, 
who are not only efficient teach- 
ers, but are capable vocational 
guides. It is important that the 
deaf student be given a chance 
to enter as many vocational de- 
partments as possible so that he 
can discover his interests and 
abilities, as well as secure some 
knowledge of the possibilities of 
the different vocations. During 
this period, the teacher has an 
opportunity to observe and study 
the Tmitations, ability, and the 
personality of the pupil, which 

of great value in deciding 
the dbjectives that would bé 

most siitable for him. Having 


obtained this formation the 
teacher is bel able to advise 
and help the student to select a 
‘vocation. 


In the second'place, there must 
be a well-ontlined course of 
study for each vocational sub- 
fect. ‘This course should be one 
‘that will provide education in 
‘the thred phases, skill, technical 
knowledge, and ideals, If any 
one of the three fails to have 
attention directed to it, the.stu- 
dent's education will be| greatly 
impaired, and the result'will be 
lacking in complete success. 
This course follow after 
the student has completed his 
academic and prevocational 
preparation. 


In the third place, cooperation 
must exist between vocational 
instructors and academic teach- 
ers. One is as important as the 
other. Remember that, “United 
‘we stand, divided we fall." Each 
must appreciate and try to un- 
derstand the problems of the 
other and must take advantage 
of every opportunity to corre- 
late the work. It has been said 
that in the imparting of techni- 
cal knowledge and development 
of ideals, the vocational instruc- 
tor more or less becomes an 
academic teacher. By keeping 
in close contact with the voca- 
tlonal department and watching 
the progress made by students, 
the academic teachers can be of 
great assistance to the vocation- 
al guides. 

In the fourth place, there 
should be a revision of the aca- 
demic curriculum to meet the 


vocational department. -Lang-. 


uage lessons or arithmetic les- 
sons taught in any vocational 
department will soon acquaint 
the academic teachers with the 
fact that many problems, words 
and language skills could easily 
be included in the academic 
course that would,be an asset to 
it and an advantage to speed 
the progress of the vocational 
students. 


In the fifth place, adequate 
physical equipment is essential. 
Is it not unreasonable to expect 
the deaf boy or girl to compete 
with graduates of schools better 
equipped for vocational educa- 
tion? Care must be exercised 
to prevent inferior training 
resulting as a natural conse- 
quence of inadequately equipped 
department, Our students. 
being already handicapped by 
nature, certainly should have 
no further loss from @ lack of 

nt. 


Finally, a stronger spirit of 
helpfulness should exist between 
vocational instructors. While 
perfect harmony and cooper- 
ation may exist between them, 
too often each fs prone to dwell 
upon his own problems. Feeling 
that his difmculties are entirely 
foreign to those of others. he 
fights his battle alone, forgetting 
that there is strength in num- 
bers. After trying endless met- 
hods to find a solution, he some- 
times becomes convinced that It 
ts Just another unsolved problem 
perhaps, finding a relief, but 


\falls to pass the good news to 


‘others who are groping in dark- 


A PRAYER FOR THE KING'S 
REIGN. 
O° God the Ruler over Earth 


Grant, that our King may make 
this ancient land 

A realm of brothers, working 
mund and hand 

To make the life of man a fairer 
tHing: ‘ 

God, grant this living glory to 
the King. 

Giant, to our Queen, the streng-" 
th that lifts and shares 

The daly burden that a mon- 
arch bears: 


Grani, to taem both, Thy holy 
help to give 

‘The hopeless—hope, the work- 
less—means to liv 


The light to see, and skill to 
make us see, 

‘Where ways are bad, what better 
ways may be: 


And grace, to give to working 
minds the zest 

To reach excelling things bey- 
ond their best: 


-Grant to them peace, and Thy 


diviner peace, 
‘The joy of making human wars 
‘to cease: 


Make wise the councils of the 
men who sway 


The Britain here, the Britains . 


far away: 


And grant us all, that every 
rightness willed 

In this beginning reign may be 
fulfilled, 


In conclusion, in the words 
of the poet: “There 1s a tide in 
the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune; 

On such a full sea are we now 
afloat 

And we must take the current 
when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 

Truly, we are at a critical 
time in the affairs of vocational 
training, at the flood tide, and 
we should all work together to 
take advantage of the interest 
that has been everywhere arou- 
sed in this important subject, 
and to secure the great benefita 
borne upon this current to our 
vocational schools—Vocational 
teachers of the Louisiana School 
in the Pelican. 
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NEXT MEETING OF THE 
CONVENTION 
The Thirty-Second Meeting of 
the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf will be held 
at the Missour! School for the 
Deaf at Fulton, Missouri, during 


the week of June 23 to 27, 1941. * 


‘The sessions will be held at the 
school. Accommodations and 
living quarters will begavailable 
at the school and at the local 
hotels, 
——— 

. Subseribe now for the Can- 
adlan. Fifty-cents a year. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
DEAF TO THEIR HEARING 
CONTEMPORARIES—YES- 

TERDAY, TODAY, AND 
TOMORROW 
By ELBERT A. GRUVER, LL.D., 
. President 
American Ascoclation to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deat 

‘The occasion of our meeting 
4g the celebration of the Fittieth 
Anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the American Associa- 
tlon to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and the 
founding of the Volta Bureau for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge Re- 
lating to the Deaf. These two 
organizations, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, complement 
each other in the very impor- 
tant work of speech teaching 
and the circulation of informa- 
tion regarding the deaf. 

‘The celebration 1s of great tm- 
portance to us, as tt marks a 
halt century of successful effort 
in the jnterest of the deaf. It 
should ‘be of interest to the pub- 
Ue because of the popular and 


was that a child who was born 
deaf, or whose sense of hearing 
was seriously impaired, was ne- 
cessarily doomed to be wholly 
different from the hearing mem- 
bers of his family in knowledge, 
tastes, abilities and means of 
communication. Even when sur- 
rounded with the utmost love 
and sympathy, he was unavoid- 
ably a foreigner in his own 
home. If well taught at school 
he learned to understand and 
express Rimself in written Eng- 
lish. If his family took suffi- 
clent interest in him, they some- 
times learned his language of 
signs, In elther case, he required 
an interpreter to keep him in 
touch with family and neighbor- 
hood affairs, His own world, It 
was expected, was to be the little 
world of those similarly handi- 
capped, and his education was 
directed toward making him a 
good deaf man. Neither In child- 
hood nor in adult life was he ex- 
pected to be adjusted to his 
hearing contemporaries in the 
sense of being regarded as ore 
of them. 


‘This “yesterday” lasted for ff- 


practleal character of the cele-sy years.. Then followed a twen- 
bration and the part ‘the New™ty-three-year ferlod in which 


England schools have taken in 
developing and unfolding the 
work of educating deaf childre 
It is part:cularly appropriate fo 
the celebration to be held in Pro- 
vidence because of the part the 
Rhode Island Schoot has played 
as a pioneer in speech teaching 
to the deaf. New England Is the 
workshop in which the first 
school for the deaf was bulld, 
oral instruction promoted, in- 
dustrial instruction introduced, 
and many other useful devices 
for teaching concelved and exe- 
cuted, The Rhode Istand School 
4s our host and the other New 
England schools are cooperating 
In portraying to the world the 
part they ore playing in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

‘The keynote of our ‘celebra- 
tion Is “The Adjustment of the 
Deaf to their Hearing Contem- 
porarles—Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow.” Let us think for a 
little while about the meaning of 
that deliberately chosen phrase, 
the adjustment of the deaf to 
thelr hearing contemporaries, 
and let us consider it first as It 
applies to yesterday. “Yester- 
day." in the work of our As- 
sociation, means the time before 
this organization was establish- 
ed, To what extent, at that 
time, were the deaf adjusted to 
their hearing contemporaries? 

‘We might almost say, "To no 
extent.” 

Yesterday—No Adjustment 

To the Hearing 

In the early years of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in-this coun- 
try, the unwritten assumption 


there began to be circulated the 
revolutionary {dea that deat 
children, or at least ssme of 
them, might be taught to speak 
and to understand the speech of 
others, Little oral schools sprang 
up, and then little oral depart- 
ments in big schools, but the 
welght of opinion among the ol- 
der teachers was against them. 
Their work was slow to gain ser- 
fous recognition, in spite of the 
fact that during the last fifteen 
of those twenty-three years, 
they had the help of a dynamic, 
enthusiastic young man whose 
knowledge of speech was so pro- 
found and so scientific that it 
enabled him to inveiit a device 
for sending speech over long dis- 
tances, 


Then, just Atty years ago this 
summer came the establishment 
of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. Like the Volta Bur- 
eau, founded three years earller 
it was the Inspiration of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, organized and 
endowed by him. We are hon- 
ored to have associated with us 
In the celebration of this anni- 
versary, members of his family 
who are deeply interested and 
will participate in our program 
during the week, 


We have had this evening a 
most inspiring and realistic rep- 
resentation of the personalities 
and opinions of the pioneers in 
speech: teaching and oral in- 
struction for deaf children in 
America. These men and women 
were the nucleus of the Am- 
erican Assoclation. They were 
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men and women of vision, whose 
ideas were far in advance of the 
times, Their aim was definitely 
stated in the name of the organ- 
fzation; their hope was that 
every deaf child in America 
should be given an opportunity 
to learn to talk and read lips, 
and that eventually the schools 
of America would incorporate 
speech teaching in their curri- 
cula as an important part of 
thelr plan of educating deat 
children. 


No more inspiring series ot 
events is recorded in the history 
of the education of the deaf than 
the inception and conversion of 
the idecs of these ploneers into 
successful practice—emulated 
by every teacher of the deaf. 
These ideas are now facts, not 
to be denied or challenged. Edu- 
cators of hearing children are 
inspired by thelr application, 
and draw useful lessons of devo-, 
tion to a principle and loyalty to 
a cause. 

It has been my rare privilege 
to know all of these pioneers and 
I take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to thelr memory and to 
bear Scstimony to their fore- 
sight and their love for the deaf. 
No group of teachers of the deaf 
have ever more earnestly advo- 
cated or more sincerely suppor- 
ted what they felt to be the best 
Interests of the deaf child. Their 
lofty aims have been fulfilled; 
thelr resolute theorles have be- 
come . established principles: 
their wildest dreams have come 
true; and the results, as you 
know, are successful and prac- 
tleal. Of all deaf children in the 
United Staies and Canada, 95 
per cent mre taught to speak. 
and 90 per cent are taught oral- 
ly. In the Ilfe of this Association 
the increase in orally taught 
deaf children has been about 300 
per cent—a truly remarkable 
growth. The Rhode Island 
Sehoot and many others are ex- 
amples of the Influence of the 
Association. The schools of 
America have embraced the 
tenets of the Association and are 
daily practicing {ts precepts. 
‘The public Is consclous of its ef- 
forts and parents know the be- 
nefits of its principles, The 
speech Idea has penetrated the 
walls of superstition and per- 
meated schools and homes. 

This development has been 
witnessed by few living educa- 
tors of the deaf, and a very few 
of tMose present at this Anni- 
versary Celebration. It has been 
my privilege to have witnessed 
most of it and to have particl- 
pated in some of It. I am fully 
convinced that it has been the 
most progressive and forward 
movement for the advancement 
of the deaf in the past century. 

Has all of this progress in 


speech teaching brought about 
improvement in the adjustment’ 
of the deaf to their hearing 
contemporaries? Assuredly, 
yes. In government offices, in 
laboratories, in business and in- 
dustry, on newspaper staffs, even 
on the faculties of schools and 
colleges for hearing students, 
may be found deaf men and wo- 
men who handle their profes- 
sional and social contacts by 
means of speech and lip read- 
ing. More and more of the gra- 
duates of our schools for the 
deaf are continuing their edu- 
cation in the ordinary high 
schools and colleges, competing 
on equal terms with thelr un- 
handicapped fellows, often 
without special help of any kind. 
‘The leading educational institu- 
tions.of America have granted 
degrees to deaf students. The 
lsts of deaf graduates of “hear- 
ing" schools and colleges, pub- 
llshed annually in the VOLTA 
REVIEW, have reached a total of 
610. 


Today's standard, for some of 
our scud%s, was ‘prevented pra 
phically in the February VOL- 
TA REVIEW by Mrs. Jennings. 
one of our speakers tonight. 
Writing the history of the Rhode 
Island School, she said: “The 
cutstanding triumph. It seems to 
me, for any school for the deaf. 
1s to see its ‘graduates go on 
through hearing high schools or 
other institutions of learning, 
asking ‘and receiving no favors 
because of their deafness. . [can 
recall in the early days that the 
mere mention of anything akin 


to this was set aside as impos- , 


sible; except, perhaps, in a few 
isolated cases. But it was not 
long before it became a thought 
hard to get rid of; then an ideal 
which we could not treat lightly; 
and at last It was a reality. Now, 
we expect it, Our graduating 
classes take the same examin- 
ations for entrance to high 
school as the hearing students; 
and (t often happens that nearly 
every member of the class is ad- 
mitted”, 


Even those boys and girls who 
received no education beyond 
that offered in schools for the 
deaf are better prepared Tor life 
an the hearing world than the 
alumnl of “yesterday”, For 
example, one of the speakers on 
our program In Detroit two years 
ago was a young woman who 
handles concessions for several 
large check rooms, coming in 
contact with the public and dir- 
ecting the work of hearing em- 
ployees. No doubt almost every 
school can point with pride to 
similar cases. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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WHY BUSINESS PRACTICE 


- By FP, P, CUNNINGHAM, BA. 

“Should we continue to teach 
Business Practice to our pupils 
in regular classes?" This ques~ 
tion along with another is fre~ 
quently asked;- the other 1s, 
“Well, what exactly do you teach 
in Bustness Practice? We know 
what is taught in Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography and other 
old established subjects but this 
is something new to us. Tell us 
something about it. Do the pu- 
pils get anything out of it? Is 
Yt worth while?”\\ 
. This article ts\an attempt to 
answer these and similar ques- 
tions and to convince the reader 
that the’ teaching of Business 
Practice is not only worth while 
tut is fast becoming one of the 
most Important subjects on the 
curriculum, 

It ‘s a changing world in 
which we live. Where our fore 
fathers wrested thelr living 


. from the soil, sold their produce 


on the local: market, bought 
their few necessities at the vil- 
lage store, pald for them in cash, 
kept their spare funds in the 
old sugar bow! or in the pocket 
of thelr Sunday pants, today 
large numbers of us work for 
a wage, are paid by cheque, buy 
on credit, bank our reserves and 
in a hundred other ways use a 
complicated system of money 
and exchange which would con- 
found our grandfathers. 

No} so long ago a trip by horse 
and buggy to the nearby village 
was considered quite a journey. 
A few made long journeys *by 
train but they were the moneyed 
class who could afford such 
things. While our grandfathers 
Stayed at home we do not. The 
advent of the. motor-car broke 
down the barriers. We are a 
moving people, Systems of 
transportation and communica-~ 
tion have been elaborated to 
such,an extent in recent times 
that even many of the better 
educated become confused un- 
Jess they have continued to stu- 
dy. The modefn railway t'me- 
table is almost a cross-word puz- 
zie to the uninitiated. 

So with the changing times 
the content of our educational 
program must change, Where 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
History and Geography sufficed 
for the needs of our forefathers 
they are not sufficient now. Zt 
was possible for a time to’ add 
some new things to the old sub- 
fects and teach them under the 
same name but there was a Ii- 
mit to which any one subject 
could be expanded. Today there 
is such a wealth of material 
that It-must be Incorporated in- 
to a new subject That subject 
is Business Practice. 


In so short an article as this 


“iteis obviously impossible to go 


into detail as to the subject mat- 
ter and ‘content’ of Business 
Practice. However here are 
some of, the items that come 
under this broad heading. They 
may suffice to give the readers 
somie Idea of the scope of this 
tople. ‘ : 


1, Money 
2. Buying 
3. Selling 


4. Cheques, money orders, 
postal notes 

5, Banking procedure 

6. Ordering goods froma 
— catalogue 

1 
8, Business letters * 
* 9. Postal information 
10. Licenses. 

1. Filing : 
12, Telegrams & cables 
13. Alphabetizing 

14. -Drafts & Promissary 


A notes 
15, Legal Papers 
16, Credit 


17. Insurance 

18. Transportation of Goods 

19.. Transportation of Per- 
sons 

20, Reference Books 

21. -Office equipment. 

22. Public Services 

23. Taxes 

Any one of these headings 
constitutes a whole fleld of work, 
the teaching of which covers an 
extensive period of time. 

If there are no classes in Bus- 
ines Practice where shall our 
pupils learn how to cash a che- 
que, how to ber sure he ts pro- 
tected when he signs a lease on 
the, house he is renting, what 
insurance he should buy, how he 
can transport his goods. what 
taxes he must pay, the cost of 
public services and many other 
things he must know in the 
course of his everyday life, 

Should not these things have 
@ place gn our curriculum? 

—_+—_. 


Note—This ts the first of a series 
of articles ta be written by 
the Instruetors of the different 
shops for the Canadian. 


AGRICULTURE 
By J. W. HODGSON, Instructor 

Those of our readers who arc 
not familiar with our fine school 
may from time to time be puz- 
zled upon reading short articles 
by our students mentioning ty- 
res of work not usually associa- 
ted in hearing schools with the 
word Agriculture. For ‘this rea- 
zon an attempt is made to moze 
fully acquaint our many friends 
with our course of study. 

Seldom is any teacher able to 
give a class such a wide range 
of/Worth-while practical exper- 
fencé in any line of woik as we 
find possible in the various vo- 
cational departments at the 0. 8. 
D. Especlally do we feel that 
this applies to the Agriculture, 
Floriculture, and Farm Mech- 
anics course. A review of a few 
of this Fall's activities may serve 
to give them some idea of our 
work, 

Not trusting the weatherman’s 
ability to forecast frost we began 
by transplanting large numbers 
of gerantums, foliage, and other 
plants from our flower-beds to 
pots for Winter care. Some 
four hundred plants and slips 
were brought in. These are un- 
der the care of the class and 
‘will, upon flowering. be distri- 
buted throughout the schdol 
where It is hoped that the girls 
may have an opportunity to care 
for the plants, The Interme- 
diate boys learn plant care in 
Vocational Guidance clashes, 


The flower-beds made a fine 


showing ‘this’ Fall after excellent 
Bummer, cgre by Mr. Flagler. 
Dead flowers were removed or 
allowed to go to seed, which seed 
the boys collected for next year. 
‘The class had an opportunity to 
Judge the type of flower which 
they wished to raise and learned 
‘something of flower-bed ar- 
rangement, Some thirty cannas 
cwere lifted from the centre bed 
later and placed in storage. The 
boys seem to be very Interested 
in horticulture and have worked 
hard atit, 

‘Those who have watched the 
changing front of'the Junior Re- 
sidence -will.-notice that the 
ground has again been dug and 
is seeded. The foundation plant~ 
ing has come through the first 
year well and five new shrubs 
‘were added to complete the ar- 
rangement, Some five hundred 
equare feet of flower-beds at the 


hospital and at the Boys' and * 


Girls’ residences were dug to a 
depth of ten inches and enrich- 
ed with fertilizer. These boys 
should be able now to make a 
flower bed*in ‘almost any loca- 
tion. They had an opportunity 
to transplant peontes, irises and 
perennials. 4 

‘On the farm the boys assisted 
In the silo-filling operation iri 
the field, in the so, and with 


‘the team. Later they helped to” 


harvest the potato and’ mangel 
crops, A large bed of winter 
onions was planted in the gar- 
den while several boxes and pots 
of tullps and daffodils were pre- 
pared and stored in the root- 
cellar. They will be brought out 
and forced after Christmas. 

In the shop the usable portions 
of troken shovels have been con- 
verted into gardener's and pla- 


+sterer’s trowels complete with 


furre!led handtes. Anew wheel- 


barrow, a lumber rack and a. 


set of drawers have also been 
built. 

Memberg of the class will get 
instruction and experience in 
feeding cattle, horses and chic- 
kens this Winter, while some 
Judging will be taught. Good 
specimens are readily available 
for this work. Boys will be 
taught to milk and to grade and 
candle eggs this Fall and W.n- 
ter. 

Forge work,  tinsmithing, 
rope-work. harness and machine 
repairing will be undertaken 
again during the colder months. 
The sharpening of tools and fil- 
ing of saws is emphasized as 
very important work since some 
of our boys are from lumbering 
and sparsely populated districts, 

‘These are a few of the many 
activities carried on which give 
our students the much needed 
practical experience We feel 
that, despite the serlous hand!- 
caps, these boys can become as 
fine employees as one could de- 
sire. 

= 


A COMPARISON 

_ By F. P. CUNNINGHAM 

Vocational Guidance 

The average individual Is 
prone to jttdge the school for 
education of the deaf by the 
same: yard stick he uses in his 
estimate of the schools for the 
hearing. Schools for the ‘deat 


and the teachers of the deaf are 
very willing to ablde by such a 
standard, in fact they welcome a 
comparison, But in comparing, 
one must be sure that all the 
facts are known. Too often 
judgments are passed and con~ 
clusions arrived at from inform- 
ation: supplied by those who 
have not taken the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with all the 
facts. Conclusions of the part~ 
fally informed must always be 
unreliable. a 

It sometimes happens that our 
boys pnd girls feel that they are 
very stupid, that they ‘are too 
old to be going to school. At 
home, in the summer, their 
heaving friend 1s in Grade 8 and 
is oxty 12 or 13 years old while 
here they are in Grade 8 also but 
they are 16, perhaps 17 years 
old. A feeling of inferiority be- 
gins to take seed and grow. This 
te unfortunate and If allowed to 
run tts course it may adversely 
Influence the life of an other- 
wise normal person and trans- 
form him from a cheerful, ener- 
getic and efficient person to a 
shy, reserved and unsoclable in- 
dividual, 


‘The only sure way we can dis- 
sipate this myth 1s to compare 
the average hearing boy or girl 
with the average deaf boy or 
girl up to the time he or she 
graduates from school establ- 
ishing, as far as we can possible 
ascertain, all the facts of the 
case. 


It Js readily conceded that the 
hearing child is far in advance 
of the deaf child when he enters 
school. The Knowledge obtained 
through hearing during pre- 
school days {s enormous in 
amount and covers a very wide 
renge. The average hearing 
child knows 2200 words when he 
§s five years of age. The deaf 
child starts out with a big handi- 
cap. 

Now take the school life. Most 
hearing pupils are in school, tak- 
ing Academic work 5% hrs. per 
day, or 27% hrs. per week. Com- 
pare this with the deaf. This 
school is divided into 3 depart- 
ments, Junior, Intermediate and 
Seniors. ‘The average pupils 
send four years in each depart- 
ment. In the Junfor school the 
time given to Academic work ts 
about the same as a hearing 
school. In the Intermed'ate 
rehoo! the time allotted to Aca- 
demic work ts 41% hrs. per day. 
In this department the pupil 
begins his shop work. He spends 
one hour and 50 minutes in shop 
every day. In the Senior de- 
partment the pupil spends 3 
hours of the day at Academ'c 
work and 3 hours in shop, Thus 
for Grade 6, 7, 8 & 9 the deat 
pupil has only 15 hours of Aca- 
demic work per week compared 
to his hearing friends’ 274 hrs. 


‘The average hearing pupll, If 
he starts school at the age of atx 
years, should have completed 
Grade ut 15 years of age, Some 
are much younger but many are 
that age and some older. 

As has been Sald it takes the 
average deaf pupil 12 years to 
complete the school course to 
Grade 9 at the O. 8. D. If he 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Preparctory I (Miss Harris) 

Joan Thaw was very happy 
after receiving a box containing 
new shoes, a red snowsult, a let- 
ter and ‘other clothing. 
\.Verna Martin was delighted 
with the two books she received 
from home. 

Tommy Waller got a big box 
of cookies and jam and a new 
sweater, Tommy is very ‘proud 
of his sweater. 

Joyce McMahon and Irene 
Laney received letters and money 
from home. 

We shall have a big birthday 
party with two birthday cakes 
for Donald Scheel and Larry 
Knoch. 

Preparatory I (Miss Van Allen) 

Marie Lemire received a box 
of clothing from home. She was 
very happy. 

Tona Muir has received many 
nice colour books. funny papers 
and snap shots from her home. 

Glen Johnson has _recelved 
many boxes from his home. He 
treated the boys and girls to his 
home-made candy. 

Jean Whalley enjoyed the 
boxes from her mother. She got 
many nice clothes, gloves, can- 
“dies and fruit. 


Preparatory I (Miss Stafford) 

Larry Lippert celebrated” his 
sixth birthday in prorer style. 

Marion Smith, Gerald Chris- 
flan, Dorothy McArthur and 
Shirley Howes were delighted 
with their boxes from home. 

Hallowe'en was a very folly 
time. 

All are glad that Billy Habkirk 
fs well again. 

Lillian McOrmond ts pleased 
with her many parcels from 
home. She was glad to get her 
brother's picture. 


Preparatory II (Miss Brown) 

The boys and girls enjoyed 
their) Hallowe'en party very 
much. 

Gerald Martel was happy to 
recelve two dollars for his birth- 
day party on Friday. Gerald will 
be elght years old on Nov. 16. 

Jimmte Baskerville was happy 
to receive a letter and twenty- 
five cents from his mother. 

Rustel Romaine was happy to 
get a box from his frlend in Tim- 
mins, 


Preparatory II (Miss Hegle) 

Mary Gallant was celighted 
with the box of popcorn, candy 
and peanuts she got from he- 
mother. =‘ 

Margaret Paterson got a lovely 
new coat, hat and muff last 
month. She ts very proud of 
them. 

Arthur Gravelle was very hap- 
py to recelve a letter from his 
mother. 

- Bert Crozier was delighted 
with the nice box of candy, 
cakes, bananas and oranges he 
received from Mrs, Hill. 


Preparatory II (Miss Wilkins) 

+My mother and father came to 

school. I gat a colour book and 
crayons. T like them. 

—Maurgen MacDonald. 

We played store. I bought 

cornflakes. Bruce bought pea- 
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nut butter. Fernand ‘bought 

cornflakes. Frances bought cat- 

sup. Jeanine bought cheese. 
—Ellen Zwarich. 


Preparatory II Sr. (Miss Burt) 
October 31 was Hallowe'en. We 
had a parade. We had false 
taces, Masks, paper hats, horns 
and noise-makers. Roy was a 
ghost, Marcelle was a clown. 
Gerald was a cat. Peter had a 
red and black costume. Billy 
had a‘yellow and black costume. 
Dorothy, Helen and Molly had 
yellow paper dresses. Miss Ford 
gave us apples, 
—Dorotny Parks. 
We had a Hallowe'en party. 
We played games, We ate ap- 
ples on strings. We played 
with balloons, We had dough- 
nuts, candy, cookies, peanuts, ap- 
ples and grape juice. ‘We liked 
the party. —Peter Taylor. 
3I got funny papers, a bar, a 
letter and ten cents from my 
grandfather. I was happy. 
—Gerald Sparks. 
November 11 was Remem- 
bance Day. We drew poppies. 
‘We coloured them. —Earl Welch. 


Preparatory HI (Miss Handley) 

I got a letter from my mother. 
She sent me a folder with pic- 
tures of her and my daddy. My 
daddy is a soldier in Englana. I 
like to sing. “There'll Always Be 
An England”. —John W. Gillen. 

Emily got a letter and ten 
cents from her father. She will 
get 2 new winter coat soon. Per- 
haps her mother and father will 
come to see her and her sister 
and brothers. —Bo Tonkin. 

It is autumn now. It will te. 
winter soon. Many birds flew 
away. They do not like winter. 
Miss Handley saw a chickadee. 
It did not fly away. It lkes 
winter. —Pat Warren. 


Preparatory [1 (Miss Hil) 
On Sunday, November 3, my 
mother and father came to see 
Raymond and me. They came 
in a car. They gave me some 
candy, bananas, apples, a cocoa- 
nut and ten cents. They gave 
Raymond some funny papers. T 
was happy. —Vera Cork. 
On Friday, November 8, Doro- 
thy, Rose, Vera, Benny, Edward 
and I went dowh town with Miss 
Keeler and Mr, Gordon. We 
wore pretty costumes, We dan- 
ced. We ate sandwiches, cake 
and apples. A woman gave us 
some toys, She gave me a ball. 

We had a good time. 
—Carman Strang. 

On Thursday, November 7. Mr: 
Moffatt came to see me. He 
gave me a dollar. 

On Tuesday, November 12. 
uncle Bob came to see me. He 
isa soldier. I was happy. 

—Allan Moffatt. 


Preparatory HI Sr. 
( Miss O'Sull'van) 
” October 22 was my birthday. 
I was ten years old. We had a. 
party in the afternoon. We had 
enke, ice ercam, cookies, biscuits, 
apples, buns, chocolate ccokies 
and chocolate milk. We had a 
good time. We were very full, 
‘The boys and girls sald, “Happy 
Birthday” to me. I said. “Thank 
you very much” to them. 
—Robert Charles Lock. 


Last Friday we went to the 
LO.O.F. hall, We rode in the 
bus. We danced for some people. 
We had sandwiches. cakes, ap- 
ples‘and coca-cola. Some ladies 
gave us presents, We thanked 
them. We had a good time. 

—Dolores Henault. 

November 8th. was my birth- 
day. My grandpa, mother and 
Margaret came to see me. Mo- 
ther gave me a new watch. I 
drove grandpa’s car. I went 
fast. Grandpa, mother, Margar- 
et and I went to the cafe. Then 
we went t6 the show. Grandpa 
and I saw many birds and gold- 
fish. I bought a Lone Ranger 
colour book, a toy airplane, can- 
dies, grapes, biscuits, jam, cake 
and honey. 

Mother, grandpa, Margaret 
and I went to the garage. 
Grandpa said, “I have a broken 
light.” A man fixed grandpa's 
car. —Buddy Steele. 


Grade I (Miss Reid) 
I got a letter and twenty-five 
cents from my mother. 
—Jackle Stoneham. 
I got a letter and twenty-five 
cents {rom my mother. I got a 
letter and twenty-five cents 


from Aunt Stella. I got a post-. 


card from my mother. 
—Charlle McKenzie. 
I did not get a letter. My fa- 
ther 1s a soldier in- Iceland. 
—Borden Schultz. 
I gut a letter and two pictures. 
—Douglas Scott. 


_Grade I (Miss Nurse) 
October 31 was Hallowe'en. We 
put on our costumes in the after- 
noon. We had a parade. We 
went upstairs. The big boys and 
girls looked at us. Miss Ford 
gave us apples. We came back 
to our rooms. We had a party. 
We had small pumpkin pies. 
eoughauts, and candy kisses and 
tomato juice to drink. We had 
a good time. | —Gordon Fity.. 
I got a letter. from my father. 
He is a soldier. My mother 
wrote me a letter too. She told 
me that she moved to a new 
house. —Lawrence Snelling. 
I gota letter this afternoon 
from Muriel Hockley. She is my 

friend, She sent me 10 cents. 
—Grace Swain. 

ee ae 

INTERMEDIATE Si 


4A. (Mr. Gordon} 

¢ B.C, I, boys came to the 
D. The 0.5. D. boys and 
I. boys played rugby. The 
I. boys won. The score was 


jOOL 


T 
0.8. 
B.C. 
B.C. 
1—0. 

Last week the boys raked the 
leaves on the ground. 

We will go home on Dec. 18, 
or 19 or 20. We are happy be- 
cause we shall go home. 

—Norman Clarke. 

I got a big box from my moth- 

er and father this month. I 


“opened the box. I saw many 


apples, oranges, some candies 
and a jar of peaches. I read 
the letter. My mother will buy 
me a new dress for Christmas. 
She is very kind to me. I love 
her very much. 
—Donna Latawlecz. 
I got thirty cents and a letter 
from Mrs. Smith. She wants to 


try to save her money so T can 
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go home for Christmas. I would 
Uke to go. Mrs. Smith is very 
kind to me. I like her very 
much. —Audrey Baker. 

I received a letter from Maur- 
een. She told me that mother 
will send me a new coat. I hope 
that it will be nice. I will go 
home for Christmas. My daddy 
will send @ pass to Mr, Morrison 
for me. I will be glad to go 
home for Christmas. 

—Loretta Hoy. 

I was very glad that I got a 
letter and a big box for Hal. 
lowe'en from my mother. . She 
told me that I will go home with 
my brother for Christmas. I 
will be very happy because I will 
go home for Christmas and see 
all the family. 

—Madeline Karam. 

November 11. was Remem- 
brance Day. We remembered 
the soldiers who died in the First 
World War. The First World 
War was in 1914. My class went 
to the assembly-room at 11 
o'clock. We closed our eyes for 
2 minutes. Then we sang “God 
save the King” and saluted the 
flag. Then we sang “O Can- 
ada” —Marjorie Taylor. 

On November 3 I saw my sis- 
ters and a big boy. His name 
was Max. Pat. Dorls and Max 
took me to a cafe. Afterwards 
Pat, Dorls, Max and I went to 
Trenton to look at many aero- 
planes. Some of the aeroplanes 
were large. Then we drove back 
to Belleville. We went to a cafe 
for supper again. Then we 
came back to school. My sisters 
and Max sald, “Good Bye”. I 
said, “Good Bye.” I cried a ilt- 
Ue. They drove back to Tor- 
onto. Mabel Fisk. 

My father is a soldier. He ts 
in England now. He is with the 
RCE. and CASF. He will go 
to Europe to. fight against Ger- 
many after Christmas. He was 
in the Great War too. 

Tam lonesome for him. I will 
be very sad when he goes to Eu- 
rope. He sent me a plece of a 
German bomber. 

My uncle Is in Galt tearning 
how to make airplanes. After a 
while he !s going to learn to be 
a soldier, then he will go to Eng- 
land too. —Geraldine Taylor. 

To-day is my birthday. I am 
14 years old. The girls spanked 
me fourteen times, They wished 
me a Happy Birthday. I thank- 
ed them. Perhaps my family 
will send me birthday cards and 
a box from home. I hope they 
will send me something for my 


birthday. I shall not have a © 


birthday party. [hope the girls 
will make. a birthday cake for 
me. Perhaps my sister Helen 
will send me something. She 
lives In Niogara Fals. 
—Florence Rivando. 
On October 26 the senior girls 
had a Hallowe'en party. The 
girls got prizes. Thelr names 
were: Best Dressed Girl—The 
Dog, Shirley Wilson; Best Dress- 
ed Boy—The man in the Iron 
Mask, Leonard Rayner: The Pir- 
ate & The Chest—Gerald Clarke 
& Raymond Cork; Most Orginal 
Girl—Kangaroo, Lucille Bour- 
deau and Jean Parker: Most 
Orginal Boy—The tank. Ralph 
Pretty & Peter ‘Thibault: Best 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Be twin all cur readers 


A Merry Christmas 


anda 


Happy Rew Pear 


POA ROLAAOAR 


THE CHRISTMAS VACATION 

Letters have been sent by the 
Superintendent to all parents 
notifying them that the school 
will "be closed from Thursday, 
December 19th. to Monday, 
January 6th. Pupils will leave 
for‘home on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 19th. or Friday, December 
20th, and returii afte the holl- 
days on Friday, January 3rd. 
Railway fares must be rece:ved 
not later than Thursday, Decem- 
ber Sth. i 

As in‘former years Christmas 
trees, Christmas dinner and en- 
tertainment will be providzd at 
the school for those pupi's wh? 
cannot go home. App-oximate= 
ly two-thirds of the ch Idrea 
will go home for Christmas leav- 
ing one hundred to be provided 
for at the school. Parents and 
frlends are asked to assist by 
sending parcels fcr the Christ- 
mas treeXThe most su:table 
gifts are clothing toys. picture- 
books, games, skates and sle-ghs. 
Extra parcels or money with 
which to buy present§ for chil- 
dren, who have no parents, o: 
who, for other regsons, do not 
receive Christmas gifts will be 
greatly appreciated. Alt parcels 
should be addressed to the child, 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontarlo, Extra par- 
cels should be addressed to the 
Superintendent. 

——— 


VETERANS PASS ON 

During recent months several 
veteran teachers of the deaf 
have gone to thelr reward. They 
are Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, supe:~ 
vising principal in The Flo:ida 
School, Dr. Samuel Gaston Dav- 
idson, formerly a-teacher in The 
Pennsylvania School. Miss Edith 
Fitzgerald who trught in several 
schools? the author of “Straight 
language for the Deaf”. Mr J. 
C-Harris, former superintendent 
of the Georgia School for the 
Deaf, Mr. R. 8, Dobyns and M:. 
Wirt’ A. Scott former superin- 
tendents of the Mississ pp! 
School for the Deaf. 

All of these teachers, recogni- 
zed as leaders in the profession. 
left strong impresstons on the 
“thousands of students who were 


fortunate enough to come under 
‘their influence. We mourn thelr 
passing. 
“The Western Pennsylvania. 
eg 
HERE AND THERE IN THE 
‘PROFESSION 


Mr, John +A. Gough, former 
principal of the Georgia School 
and later of the Missouri School, 
has’ been appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Oklahoma School. 
Succeeding him as Principal in 
Missouri is Mr. Stanley D. Roth, 
former Principal of the West Vir- 
ginla School. Mr. Roth ts the 
son of L. A. Roth, retired teacher 
of printing in the Minnesota 
School. Mr. James R. Kirkley ts 
‘the new Principal of the West 
Virginia School. 

Superintendent R. C. Dobyns 
of the Mississippi School died on 
May 17. Son of a former sup- 
erintendent, Mr. Dobyns had 
spent his‘ entire life In or near 
the Mississippi School. Mr. 
John R. Bane succeeds Mr. Do- 
byns as superintendent. 

Powrle V. Doctor, professor of 
English and history at Gallaudet 
College, who, by virtue of a de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy re- 
cently acquired, is known as 
Doctor Doctor. bas been appoin- 
ted Assistant Editor of the Am- 
erican Annuals of the Deaf. 

Miss Fdlth Fitzgerald. one of 
the outstanding educators of the 
deaf, author of the widely used 
straight Language for the 
. died In June. in Tilinois. 
Miss Fitzgerald had taught in a 
rhor of schools and had 
triined many teachers in the use 
of her system of teaching langu- 
age. 

N.F. Walker, a former teacher 
in the New Jersey School, has 
teen annointed P:ineipal of the 
South Dakota School. t 

‘The South Dakota Advocate. 
for several years one of the lead- 
‘ng memters of the Lpf. has 
ceased putlication. In its place 
comes a four-page newspaper 
from the South Dakota School, 
called the Rushmore Beacon. 

—The Companion. 
Sea 
Nioan, anniversary oF 
OPENING OF 0. S. D. 


‘On the-20th. of October. 1870. 
‘The Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb was formally opencd’ for 
the reception of pupils in the 
presence of His Excellency, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and other 
distingutshed persons represent- 
ing different sections of tht Pro- 
vinee, On that day the Princi- 
pal and his staff of officers. and 
teachers were installed in their 
respective offices by the Gover- 
nment Inspector, J. W. Lang- 
muir, Esquire. The officers and 
teachers were: "J. W. Palmer. 
Principal; A. Christle, Bursa1 
Mrs. M. A: Keegan, Matron, Te2- 
chers—J. B. McGann, D. R. Cole- 
man, S. T. Greene, and Mrs. J. J. 
Terrill. 

Only three pupils made the'r 
appearance, namely,. Duncan 
Morrison, Arthur Bowen, and 
Mary Ettle Grace. but the num- 
bet increased rapidly. Before 
the session ended there were 
seventy pupils in attendance. \ 


Akthe beginning of the secénd 


session in 1871 five classes were 
organized with six teachers for 
one hundred an@ ten pupils. At 
that time it was estimated there 
were two hundred and fifty 
deaf-mutes of school age in On- 
tarlo. 

Mr. J. W. Langmuir who. in- 
spected the institution for the 
Government was also the inspec- 
‘or of asylums and prisons. 

‘On September 30th, 1871 the 
enrolment was as follows 

Males Ce 


‘Total—100' 

Of these, thirty-seven had 
previously attended Mr. Mc- 
Gann's private school. Mr. Mc- 
Gann had opened a school ‘in 
Toronto in June, 1858, moved to 


Hamilton in 1864, and continued” 


the school there until July, 1870. 
During that period about one 
hundred and elghty deaf mutes 
were under instruction, and a 
great interest was excited 
thoughout the Province in the 
work of deaf mutes education, 
through the efforts of Mr. Mc- 
Gann and his associates. 

At the time of the opening of 
the school and for many years 
afterwards the teachers were 
celled professors, and the follow- 
Ing constituted the staff: 

J. B. McGann, former Prin- 
cipal of the Deaf Mute Instt 
tution in Toronto and Ham‘lton; 
D. R. Coleman, M.A., formerly a 
teacher In the North Carolina 
Institution for the Deaf and 
‘Dumb: Semuel T. Greene, B.A... & 
graduate of the National Draft 
Mute College. Washington, D. 
James Watson and Mrs. J. G 
Terrill, formerly teachers in Mr. 
McGann's school. Mrs. Terrill 
was a daughter of Mr. McGann. 

‘Mr. McGann died in 1880 and 
was buried in the Belleville 
cemetery. On his tombstone ap- 
pears the following inscription: 

“Sacred to the Memory of 
John B. McGann, Pioneer of 
Deaf-Mute Education in Canada. 
Diéd January 22nd, 1880 in his 
69th year. Erected by the Deaf 
and Dumb of Ontario, Canada.” 

At the time of the opening in 
1870 the Intsitution operated un- 
der the following By-Laws: 

“I, AN deaf mute youth of 
both sexes between the ages of 
seven and nineveen, not being 
deficient in intellect, and free 
from contagious disease, being 
residents of the Province of On- 
tario, shall be admitted into the 
Institution. 

I. The perlod of education 
and instruction for any pupil 
shall not exceed seven years, 
and no pupil shall remain in the 
Institution after the age of 
twenty-one, unless under specl- 
al elreumstances, discretionary 
power in this respect to be ves- 
ted in the Inspector and Prin- 
cipal. 

MIL. The regular annual School 
Session shall commence on the 
first Wednesday in September 
each yeat, and shall continue till 
the last Wednesday in June, and 
applications for admission must 
be made in good time to ensure 
the pupil reception at the com- 
mencement of the Session. After 


the first year, no applications . 


for acmission will be receleved 
after the first Wednesday in 
September, except in special and 
extraordinary cases. 

IV. Education as well as !n- 
gtruction in such mechanical 
manual employments as may be 
inauguiated in the Institution, 
including books, stationery, 
maps, and all school appliances, 
together with bed, bedding, tow- 
els, and general maintenance 
(excepting only wearing apparel 
and food,) to be free to all 
youths specified in Sec. II of 
this by-law. 


V. Parents, guardians, or 


friends, who are able to pay for 


the Locrds of pupils will be 
charg-d the cost of food only,. 
which amount will be determin- 
ed nnd fixed at the beginning 
of each Session, half of which 
amount shall be paid in advance, 
and the other half before the 
close of the session. 

VI. The cost of board for the 
opening Session is hereby fixed 
at the rate of six dollars per 
month, commencing from the 
date of admission of the pupil, 
but in all future Sessions the 
cost of board will be charged for 
the full annual school term be- 
tween the first Wednesday in 
September and the last Wednes- 
day. in June, and no deduction 
will be made from this charge 
in consequence of absence or 
any other cause whatever, ex 
cept sickness. 

VII. Pavents, guardians, or 
friends, who are unable to pay 
the above amount for the beard 
of pupils, shall apply to the 
councils of the county, township, 
city, town or incorporated village 
in which they reside, and the 
clerk or the municipality shall 
make application to the Inspec- 
tor or Principal for the admus- 
sion of such pupils into the Ia- 
stitution; and the admission will 
be awarded on the municipality 
becoming responsible for board, 
in accordance with terms stated 
in sections 4 and 5. The whole 
question in respect to the inab.- 
lity of the applicants to pay, to 
be determined by such municl- 
pality, without reference to the 
Government or the offcers of 
the Institution. 

VIII. Parents, guardians or 
friends, who are able to pay for 
the board of pupils, will make 
direct application to the Prin- 
cipal for admission into the In- 
stitution. 


IX. Indigent children, with- 
out parents, to be boarded, cloth- 
ed and educated at the expense 
of the Government, on the ap- 
plication for admission of the 
municipal corporation in which 
the orphan resides, with the cer- 
tificate of the warden, reeve or 
mayor, and the county judge at- 
tached. ‘Travelling expenses of 
such pupils to and from the 
Institution: to be defrayed: by 
such municipality. a 

X. Pupils residing out of the 
Province may be received into’ 
the Institution, and entitled to 
all its benefits, at the rate of 
$125 per annum. payable semi- 
annually in advance. for board, 
lodging and education, provided 
there Is vacant accommodation. 


{Continued on Page 5) 


Supplement to 
- THE CANADIAN 


‘THE STORY OF THE FIRST 
CHRISTMAS TREE 
By ROSE FYLEMAN 

‘The Story of the First Christ- 
mas Tree was told me by the 
Fairy Queen herself, so you may 
be quite sure it is a true one. 
Here it is; 

‘Once upon a time there lived 
in the middle of a forest a poor 
woor-cutter. 

He had one little daughter 
called Annis whom he loved 
dearly. Annis was a dear little 
girl, kind and gentle. 

She was very fond of all the 
woodland czeatures, and they in 
turn knew and loved her well. 
‘The fairies loved her also. They 
used to dance on the top of the 
Jow stone wall that went round 
the little garden !n front of the 
cottage. 

“Annis! Annis!” they would 
call to her while she was busy 
helping ‘her mother in the kit- 
chen. But she would shake her 
head. 

“T can’t come. I'm busy,” she 
would answer. 

But at night-time, when she 
was fast asleep under her red 
quilt, they would come tapping 
at the little window. 

‘Annis! Annis!” 

‘Then she would slip out of 
bed and run quickly downstairs 
with her bare fcet, and off with 
the fairies into the moon-shin- 
ing woods. * 

But the next day she was ne- 
ver sure whether it had been a 
dream or reality. 

‘That was in the summer. 

It was winter now, and very 
cold. The sky was dark and 
heavy with coming snow. 

Every evening, all through the 
winter, Annis would hang’a Ut- 
tle lantern with a candle in it on 
the small fir-tree that grew Just 
inside the garden gate. Her fa- 
ther coutd see it as he came 
home through the trees. It was 
a Nttle bright welcome for him 
even before he reached home. 


On Christmas Eve he went to 
work as usual. He came home 
for his dinner at mid-day and 
started back early. He was at 
work quite a long way off. 

“1 shall finish there today,” 
ne said to his wife as he left the 
house." Then I shall come near- 
er home, If the snow comes, it 
will be difficult to find the way 
in the dark evenings.” 

. And that very day the snow 
began. All the afternoon It fell 


_ In great, soft flakes. 


Down, down, down it seemed 
as it the whole sky were falling 
in little bits. 

‘The wood-cutter worked hard 
in the fading light. 

It was quite dark by the time 
he had finished, and he had to 
keep shaking the snow from his 
shoulders and: from -his old hat. 


‘The wood was all neatly stack- 
ed in the little shed which had 
been built up there to house it. 


He started off home with a 
sigh of relief, smiling -to him- 
self as he thought of his warm 
hearth and the bowl of hot por- 
ridge waiting for him on the hob, 
and of little Annis knitting In 
the chimney-corner. 


But presently—how it happen- 
ed I know not, for he knew the 
forest well, and the snow had 
almost stopped falling, and the 
moon was shining—he found 
that he had lost his way. 

} He was quite cheerful at first. 
‘In a minute I shall find the 
path again,” he said. But many 
minutes passed and he did not 
find it. A cloud came over the 
moon; the snow began to fall 
again-more quickly. It was like 
a moving, whirling mist where 
ines trees stood less close toge- 
er, 


The wood-cutter began to lose 
heart. 

Then, suddenly, he saw a ight 
ahead of him on one of the fir- 
trees. 

“Can I be so near home?” he 
sald, half-bewildered. But when 
he came near he found that It 
was not the fir-trec in his own 
garden that was lt up, but an 
ordinary forest - tree. Little 
Ughts twinkled and glittered on 
ite branches, burning brightly 
and steadily in spite of the fall- 
ing snow. The wood-cutter rub- 
Ded his eyes. Then he crossed 
himself. “If this be wicked ma- 
gic.” he thought, “it will now 
disappear.” But the lights 
burned more brightly than ever, 
and as he looked about he saw 
in the*distance another tree Ut 
up in the same way. Then he 
understood. 

“It is the good fairies help- 
ing me”, he sald, and trudged 
off cheerily in the direction of 
‘the second tree. = 

And when pe looked back, the 
first one hadAlready grown daik 
again. But when he reached the 
second tree. another was shin- 
ing ahead to show him the way. 


And so he went on from tree 
to tree until at last he was gul- 
ded safely home to Annis’s lit- 
Ue lantern in his own garden. 


And always after that he used 
to put lights on a little fir-tree 
on Christmas Eve in memory of 
the time when the fairies saved 
him from being lost in the for- 
est. And so the custom began, 
and because it was such a pret- 
ty one, and because the fairies 
so willed It, it spread, and tox 
day the fairy Christmas-tree ¢s 
to be found all over the world 
in houses where there are chil- 
dren and where the fairles come. 
‘The Canadian Red Cross Junior. 


sae ae 
0.S. D. STUDENTS ENTERTAIN 
On Friday, Nov. 8 some 


Junior and Intermediate stu- 


dents of the O.8.D. put on a pro- 
gramme for the “Minerva Chap- 
ter, Order of Eastern Star,” at 
thelr annual children's party. 
Several rhythm band numbers 
were given by 3A. of the Inter- 
mediate School. The Junior Stu- 
dents in Yery pretty costumes 
put ona groupof dances in- 
cluding a Doll Dance, an Inter- 
pretive Dance and a Lullaby 
Ballet. They joined the Inter- 
mediate girls in thelr two Tap 
Routines. 


‘The Worthy Matron of the 
Chapter, Mrs. Cooper thanked 
the students and Mr. Gordon 
for the enjoyable programme. 
Lunch was served to the per- 
formers, and each pupil also re- 
celved @ gift from the fish pond 
that delighted them very much. 


On, Tuesday, November 19th, 
a group of Intermediate snd 
Senior Students put on a pro- 
gramme of dances and rhyhm 
band numbers for the Ontarlo 
‘Traveller's Annual Banquet at 
Hotel Quinte. i 

Following the entertainment 
the students were treated to 
revels, pop and cake. The Tri 
vellers showed their apprect 
tlon also in another acceptable 
way by making a substantial 
contribution to the 
Benefit Fund”. 

‘The following paragraph is 
from The Belleville Intelligencer 
of Nov. 20. 


“After a brief address of wel- 
come by President Hughes the. 
fine entertainment furnished by 
the O. 8. D. students evinced 
rounds of applause. A brief re- 
view of the school's activities 
and {te students was given by 
Superintendent W. J. Morr.son 
and the children under the dir- 
ection of Mr. Alec Gordon, their 
musical instructor, who officla- 
ted at the plano, staged their 
colourful show. A rhythm band; 
a gavotte danced by six graceful 
boys and girls in the perlod co- 
stumes of the early sevent.es; 
a Highland Fling danced by a 
young Highland boy and his las- 
ste; a Spanish dance by six 
“senor and senoritar” and two 
tap dances by e'ght attractive 
young ladles, was culminated by 
the schools own arrangement of, 
“There'll Always Be An Eng. 
land." Miss Keeler, dance in- 
structor of the students, was in- 
troduced to the gathering and 
was warmly applauded. 

— 


Dr. Wylie and thirty medical 
students ot Queen's University. 
Kingston, visited our classrooms 
on November 1. Dr. Wyllie is 
Professor of Preventive Medi- 
cine in Queen's Medical School. 

as 


‘When it is necessary to fold a 
blueprint, back the creases with 
adhesive tape and the print will 
last longer. 


“Pup.ls * 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
I heard the bells on Christmas 


Day 
‘Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to 
ment 


And thought how, as the day 
had come 

‘The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 

Of peuce on earth, good-will to 
men! 


Tul ringing. on its 


singing, 
way, 

‘The world revolved from night 
to 


day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 
Of pence on earth, good-will to 
men! 


‘Then from each black, accursed 
mouth 
‘The cannon thundered in the 


South, 
‘And with the sound 
The carols drowned 

Of peace on earth, good- will to 
ment - 


It was as if an earthquake 
rent 

The hearthstones of a con- 
tinent, 
And made fortorn 
The households born 

Of peace on earth, good-will to 
men! : 


And in despair I bowed my 
head: 

“There is no peace on earth. 
1 said; 
“For hate, {s strong. 
And mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good-will . 
to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud 
and deep; * 

“God Is not dead, nor 
sleep, 

The Wrong shall fail. 
The Right prevail. 

With peace on earth, good-will 
te men!” 


doth He 


—-Longfellow. 


— —— 


‘The Grand Jury for Hastings 
County consisting of Mr. Fred W. 
Fisher. Bancroft. foreman and 
twelve members of the jury vi- 
sited the school on October 31st. 

eg 
OTICE 

‘There will be no January issue 

of the Canadian. 


~ 


‘WINDSOR BRANCH OF 
NATIONAL SOCIETY 

‘The National Society of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 
with headquarters in Toronto 
continues to expand. A report’ 
of the organization of a branch 
of the Society in Windsor which 
appeared recently inthe Border 
-Cities Star 1s reproduced below. 
j —Edltor: 


wT. R. Noble Elected President 
T. R, Noble, 1395 Victoria 
+ avenue, was elected president 
- ot the local board of the Na- 
tlonal Society of the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing at the or- 
ganization meeting in the Nor- 
ton-Palmer Hotel last night. 


Other Officers * 

Other officers ‘elected are: 
‘Vice-president, B. W. Easton; se- 
cond vice-president, H. L. 
Schade; secretary, Jack Lindsay; 
treasurer, A. E. Cook. 

‘The local board will devote its 
attention to assisting the deat 
and hard of hearing of Windsor. 
Emphasis will be placed on find- 
ing jobs for handicapped per- 
sons, Five Windsor persons al- 
ready have been placed in jobs 
by E. B, Lally, the National So- 
clety’s placement director. All 
five are making: good and have 
won praise for their industry and 
attitude toward their work from 
their foremen. 

‘There remain a dozen or s0 
‘Windsor men and women for 
whom the'National Society and 
its Nocal board wish to obtain 
work, Most of these are gradu-s 
ates of the Ontario School tor 
the Deaf, at Belleville. ‘The so- 
clety is being careful to place 
these persons in Jobs for which 
they are fitted, at work they are 
trained to do. 


Mr. Lally came to Windsor to 


address the board and gave a 
complete resume of the work of 
the sowjety in regard to place- 
Ment activities. medical services 
and information service through 
pamphlets and booklets, and 
-told how the society is assisting 
the hard of hearing as well as 


deaf. NI 


‘The organization for Windsor 
and district 1s subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of manage- 

~ ment of the National Soctety of 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 
‘This is made up of President L. 
‘M. Wood (also president of the 
Canadian National Institute for 
the Bling); Dr. H. E. Amoss, 
director of special training, On- 
tario Department of Education; 
Dr. L. A. Pierce, head of Ryerson 
Press and A, B. Stodart. 


Committees Named 
Three committees were ap- 
pointed by the local board last 
night, placement, donations and 
publicity. The placement com- 
mitfee is made wp of all mem- 
bers of the Kinsmen’s Club Sun- 
* shine commitice and tt will work 
with Mr. Lafy and Fred J. 
Brown, the National Society's 
field secretary. in placing Wind- 
sor deaf and hard of hearing in 
jobs they can do well. 
Members of the’ donations 
committee will seek donations 
only from those interested In 


assisting the deaf and hard of 
hearing. The committee is made 
up of Mrs. Gordon Miller, Mrs. 
A.'F, McGill, Rev. G, L. Blonde, 
Rev. H. R. Nobles, Elton Plants, 
C. G. R, Armstrong and W. H. 
‘Vaughan. 
 — 


GIRLS RECREATION ROOM 

In the basement of the Girls’ 
Residence there-is a very lovely 
Tecreation room. The floor is 
painted all red only the shuffile- 
boards are black. The table, a 
box, and benches are also pain- 
ted red.and black. The shuf- 
fMeboard sticks are hanging up 
‘on the wall. There are strips 
of red and blue crepe paper on 
the windows instead of curtains. 
‘Three large pennants are on the 
walls around the room. Before 
that it was awfully dirty and 
dusty but, now it is clean and 
fresh as new. We like it very 
much. and think Miss Maloney 
had good ideas about the room 
and worked hard for us. 

We go to the recreation room 
every night, after our homework 
to play games, if we wish. We 
Uke it very much, better than 
last year. Some of the teachers 
went to see it and liked It, They 
think we are very fortunate to 
have such a fine place to play. 


Jessie E, Auld, 4A, Sr. 
—_+—_. 
PLANNED OBJECTIVES 
By M. ETHEL BRUCE 


1. Clearer thinking, and 
more independent 
thinking. 

Il. More speech and lp 
reading, emphasizing 


the practical everyday 
language needed outside 
the classrooms, as well 
as in school. 

Til. Closer correlation of the 
work of the grades with- 
in the department, and 
with the work of the 


other departments of 
the school. 
I. Clearer thinking and . 


more independent thinking: 
Qur pupils have difficulty in 

understanaing time and its re- 

lation to thelr various activities, 


Years ago a satisfactory me- 
thod for™teaching telling time 
was developed. Clock faces with 
adjustable hands, toy clocks, 
and charts are used. 


However, the next step, which 
we term the appiteation of tell- 
ing time, presents difficulties, 
For instance, we ask a child 
what time he goes to Scout 
meeting, or to gym. or in the 
evening where one of his friends 
1s and discover that he hasn't 
thought about that. In order 
to help him to learn to think 
about such things, large bultetin 
boards have been placed near 
the hall clocks on both the girls’ 
and boys’ sides of the house. 
Schedules for various activities 
outside school hours have been 
written in language the children 
can use -and placed where all 
may read. Varlous lessons are 
being planned to teach the chil- 

«dren to find this information for 
themselves. 


in the second grade classes 
Gore and more emphasis-s be- 


ing placed on teaching each 
child to tell one or two interest- 
ing sentences of news, and to 
write short, interesting personal 
letters, hoping in this way to 
avoid long paragraphs of unin- 
teresting details. 

For the third grade and fourth 
grade classes excellent material 
for sentence and paragraph con- 
struction is given in a new lang- 
wage series of books called, 
“Speaking and Writing English.” 

While these booke,-especially 
the third grade book, must be 
used at the discretion” of the 
teacher, we feel sure that much 
of this inaterial rightly used, 
should greatly help our pupils 
to go straight to the point, and 
consequently help them to think 
and to express their, thoughts 
more clearly. 


‘The teachers aze giving care- 
ful thought to impressing on 
the pupils the Importance of 
looking for the point in a para- 
graph or a lesson in geography, 
or a probelm in arithmetic. This 
work 1s correlated with language 
lessons by leading the children 
to express the thought in their 
own words. 

The beautiful {llustrated 
new books that are written down 
to first, second and third-grade. 
levels, are of inestimable value 
in helping to clarify thought, 
through building up clearer 
mental pictures of situations 
similar to the children’s own ex- 
perlences, and preparing them 
to understad better, situations 
that they have not experienced. 


For instance, the stories of 
home life, country life, city life, 
life at the seashore and com- 
munity life, are invaluable, 

Now, even fairy stories are 
delightfully written for our 
grades so that they can be read 
at the proper age. Consequently 
our boys and girls are learning 
to enjoy fairy stories as much 
as their heating brothers and 
sisters. 

Excellent picture dictionaries 
are also available from which 
the children can begin to find 
meanings of words for them- 
selves as a preparation for the 
later use of the dictionary. 


IL More speech, and more 
Np reading, emphasizing practi- 
cal, everyday language needed 
all day long: 

We feel very keenly that the 
children enjoy and consequently 
use, lip reading and speech out- 
side the classrooms, in propor- 
tion to the ease with which they 
can use them. 


In order that everyday home 
language may become so fami- 
Mar, that It is easy to see and to 
use, many conversational lessons 
are being planned. For in- 
stance, language needed in the 
dining room, language needed to 
tell about scouting, gym voca- 
tional work, and numerous 
other experiences. 


‘The children are constantly 
being encouraged to practise 
lp reading among themselves, 
to help themselves and their 
friends to become better lip 


readers, and to help them to” 


understand that it will be easier 
to get and to keep good jobs 
iy 


when they aré grown up, If they 
are expert Up readers, 

To encourage this spirit of co- 
operation and helpfulness to- 
ward their playmates, lessons 
are planned for small groups to 
work together. For example: 
some time one child is helping 
another with his arithmetic, or 
twzb or three may be carrying on 
an animated conversation on 
any subject in which they are 
Interested, provided they are 
Speaking carefully. 


IM, For closer correlation 
of the work within the depart- 
Ment and with that of the other 
department: 

Ifa teacher wishes to observe 
the wok of another class, ar- 
rengements are made for her to 
do so occasionally during the 
weekly drawing period. 

‘We are hoping to prepare our 
pupils better for their work in 
the cdvanced department by be- 
ginning to teach them to use 
the third and fourth grade text 
books of the various series of exe 
cellent new books used in the 
Vocational School: 


Correlation with the work in 
the Vocational School: 


For several years the teachers 
of the two departments have 
been going over some of their 
problems together. 


For two years one of our ex- 
perienced language teachers has 
taken her class of little children 
to the Vocational Department 
for an hour twice a week. To- 
gether this teacher and the Jun- 
for ‘Tryout-class Vocational 
teachers have worked out the 
necessary language lessons to 
accompany sewing lessons, 
cooking lessons, etc. 


In addition to the use of this 
material as needed, teachers are 
visiting vocational classes in or-. 
der to become more familiar 
vith the work thelr pupils are 
doing; and vocational teachers 
bre coming to visit us. 


So that our teachers may bet- 
ter help with the speech and 
language needed in vocational 
work, a room has been fitted up 
with materials used in Voca- 
tional School. For instance, a 
carpenter's kit. a shoe-maker’s 
kit, materlals from the paint 
shop and the tailor shop, and all 
sorts of equipment used in the 
domestic sclence department are 
now available, 


‘Thanks to this cooperation we 
have learned that some girls, 
when told to use six cups of 
flour get six cups and fill each 
one, and when told to use two 
tablespoons of sugar they get 
two spoons and fill them both; 
so now we are filling one recep- 
tacle several times. We are also 
beginning to cut and to talk 
about half a ple, to get a half a 
glass of water, to buy a yard of- 
ribbon, and a dozen eggs long 
before formal study of fractions 
and measurements begin, 

—The Mt, Airy World, 
Te 
Congratulations to Mr, and Mrs. 
Harold Vaughan on the birth of 
a baby girl, Patricia, born Fri- 
day, November 22, 1940. 


0TH. ANNIVERSARY OF 
OPENING OF 0. 8. D. 

(Continued from Page 4) 
. XI. It ts required that the pu- 
pills sent to the Institutiort shall 
be decently and .comfortably 
clothed, and furnished with a 
sufficient change and veriety of 
apparel tq ensure cleanliness 
and comfort. 

‘The name of the boy or girl to 

be written on each article with 
permanent marking ink. 
‘XII. The vacation will’ com- 
mence on the last Wednesday In 
June, and end on the first Wed- 
nesday in September, during 
which time every pup!) must be 
removed to his or her home or 
place of abode. 
‘XIII. All travelling expenses of 
pupils to or from the Institution, 
whether at vacation. or in con- 
sequence of serious sickness, 
must be defrayed by the parent, 
guardian, friend or municipality 
sending such pupil. 

‘XIV. It is further required, 
that in case of serious sickness. 
death, misconduct. or deficiency 
in intellect, that the pupil shall 
at once be removed from the 
Institution.” > 

‘The Inspector reported that at 
the opening of school in 1872, 
the number in attendance had 
reached 135. 

‘The following extracts are 
taken from the Inspector's re- 
port for the school year, ending 
September 30, 1872: “It may 
safely be gssumed that there are 
certainly ‘not less that $13 deaf- 
mutes of school age in the Pro- 
yince of Ontario at the present 
time. . 

It Js therefore shewn that not- 
withstanding the liberal provi- 
sion that hag been made by Gov- 
ernment, there are still over one 
hundred and sixty deaf and 
dumb youths in the Province, 
growing up in mental darkness 
and Ignorance. As this Instltu- 
tion war founded and deslened 
by the Legisiature to supply a 
most urgent and pressing want, 
I thought it my duty, as soon as 
this fact revealed itself, to make 
» searching enquiry into the cir- 
cumstances, and causes which 
led to this partial mis-carrlage 
‘of legislative design. the result 
of which enquiry I will now nre- 
sent as clearly and briefly as I 
can, 

And first I would state that 
this partial fallure ts attribu~ 
table, and that in no small de- 
grec, to the excessive economy 
of municipal councils, which ts 
laudable and proper enough in 
many cases, but in this instance, 
when the elevation of an irres- 
ponsible human being from the 
level of the brute creation to the 
scale of intelligent humanity 1s 
at stake, can only be pronounced 
petty iiliberality and criminal 
neglect, That there are hon- 
ourable exceptions to this charge 
Tam happy to state, for there are 
@ few municipal corporations 
which have taken considerable 
interest in the matter, and have 
sent forward pupils with great 
promptitude. : 

Permissive legislative enact- 
ments, In respect to local munl- 
cipal requirements of a moral 
and social character/‘nd" matter 
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how high the aim, or urgent the 
need may be, would seem to be 
practically in operative, unless 
accompanied with a liberal Le- 
gislative grant. And In the mat- 
ter now under consideration 
even that does not seem to have 
had the desired effect; for when 
we consider that the annual cost 
of educating and supporting 
each deat-mute sent to the In- 
stitution ts not less than two 
hundred dollars a year, includ- 
ing interest on capital outlay, it 
was surely not too much to ex- 
pect that municipal councils 
‘would pay forty dollars a session 
of that amount for the food of 
indigent deat-mutes. But to the 
majority of municipal councils 
even this paltry charge ‘has 
seemed a sufficient excuse for 
denying their indigent deaf- 
mutes the great benefits and 
privileges of this Institution. 

By far the lagest proportion 
of deaf-mtter who have not 
been placed under instruction, 
are the children of parents un- 
able to pay for their board, while 
receiving ¢ special education. In 
fact many parents are support- 
ing pupils at the Institution, 
who, to my knowledge, cannot 
afford to pay the amount re- 
quired for that purpose, but are 
too indenendent to make avoi'- 
catlon to a council, which more 
thon Ilkely would refuse thelr 
reouest. Others heve two or 
three. and sometimes even more 
deaf-mute children pnd in such 
ceses, although the varents are 
in what Js termed fair cireum~ 
stances, the guopert of so many 
publls at the Institution Is at~ 
tended with hardship. Other 
parents have by a snecial efort 
sent nuplls for a session or 2 
part of one, when for various 
reasons. chiefly novertv. thev 
have had to be kent at home. 
No less that twenty-one deat- 
mutes who attended previous 
sessions have not yet entered 
this term for these reasons. 


‘When the by-laws were framed 
requiring all parents, guard'ons, 
or friends who were in indigent 
clrcumstances. and unsble to 
pay six dollars a month for the 
board of children, to make ap- 
plication for ald to the munic'- 
pal corporation in which they 
resided, it was fully gxpected 
that these local govétnments 
would exercise a wlse liberality 
in deating with such applicants: 
but in this expectation, with a 
few exceptions, we have been 
disappointed. This is the chief 
reason why over one hundred 
and sixty deaf-mutes of school 
age have not been placed under 
instruction, and it certainly 1s 
not creditable tc municipal cor- 
porations, 


Besides the iMiterality of mu- 
nicipal councils, we may find in 
the conduct of the parents of 
deaf mutes additional reasons 
why so many of that class are 
deprived of the benefits of an 
education. Some of these par- 
ents are unwilling to relinquish 
the aid or profits of their chil- 
dren's labour even for the sake 
of their education; and this 
class, though not numerous, is 
not confined to the very poor, 
for the Principal In his report 
says: I am sorry to say that I 


have been informed of cases 
where the parents are able to 
educate their children, but are 


unwilling to be deprived of their - 


labour while at school. 


Another class of parents are 
those who, though often in very 
reduced circumstances, are yet, 
from considerations of pride or 
undue sensitiveness, unwilling to 
make application for the requi- 
site municipal ald, 


Such being the chief reasons 
why so considerable a number of 
our deaf-mutes have been de- 
prived of the benefits of the In- 
stitution established for their 
education, they are, in my 
opinion, only to be overcome by 
legislative enactment. 


When the Institution for the 
Blind was opened the rate of 
board for pupils sent by muni- 
clpalities to that establishment 
was placed at one dollar, and for 
parents who are able to pay, one 
dollar and a half per week. For 
the purpose of encouraging mu- 
nletpalities. to deal liberally with 
deai-mutes, the same tariff was 
rdopted at the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Principal wag instructed to send 
8 circular to the clerk of every 
municipality 1p the Province, 
advising councils of the reduc- 
tion in the rate of board from 
one dollar and a halt te one dol- 


“lar per week. I regret to say 


that it had little or no effect, 
and I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that any additional at- 
tempts or concessions in that 
direction .will meet with the 
same fate. 

In view of the many objections 
raised ky municipalities, and the 
refusa) cr neglect of over three- 
fourths of them to co-operate 


. with the Government in this 


work; of the liberal and tree 
education offered to cvery 
speaking and seeing youth In 
the Province under our educa- 
tonal’ system; of the severity of 
the amiction, both tc parent and 
children, of deaf dumbness and 
blindness: ard of the compara- 
tively small amount of revenue 
derived from the payment of the 
board of pupils in view of all 
these circumstances it becomes 
2 question for the serious con- 
cideration of the Government 
and Legislature whether {t wauld 
not be advisable to solve the 
problem by throwing the doors 
‘of these Institutions open free 
to every deaf-mute and blind 
youth of school age in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, except those 
whose parents are able to pay. 
‘This, with the adoption of the 
principal of compulsory educa- 
tlon In respect to deaf-mutes, 
will effectually overcome the dit- 
ficulties which have presented 
themselves under the working of 
the present system, and will at 
‘ance enable these establish- 
ments to accomplish the work 
designed for them.” 

‘An examination of the terms 
of admisston of 40 Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind in various parts of the 
United States shews the follow- 
Ing results: 25 are free to all 
pupils from the state in which 
the Institution is located: 11 are 
free to pupils whose parents are 
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CHRISTMAS 1940 
Bing a song of Christmas, 
Of carols in the street, 
Of children’s laughter, free and 
"clear, 
Of shouted greetings, warm with 
cheer, 
And happy clangor, far and near, 
Of church-bells. loud and sweet. 


(To bursting of bombs, the 
pounding of the anti-aircraft 
barrage and the wail of the sir- 
ens are now the familiar sounds 
of London, Church-bells wil! not 
be rung in England for the wa 
except as a signal of invasto 


Sing a song of Christmas, . 
Of friendly homes alight. 
Of candle's gleam and Yule - 


log’s glow, 

Of Christmas trees that proudly 
throw 

Their tovely fight across the 


snow— 
A gay and festive sight! 


(Except for the searchtights, 
London's only ilum‘nation 
comes from ‘fires started by in- 
cendiary bombs. These are ex- 
tingulshed as quickly as possible 
lest they serve as beacons for 
the Nazi planes.") 


Sing a song of Christmas. 

When children hold their sway. 

A time of Joy and careless mirth, 

‘A time of prayer that peace on 
earth 

May mark a holy infant's birth 

Forever and a day. 


(Last night bombs fell on 
Lendon, the Midlands and*the 
southeast .ccast. A number of 
elvilians were killed and many 
more injured, among them in- 
mates of a children’s hospital.) 


—Helen Sangster. 
Toronto Saturday Night. 


certified by certain officials to 
be in indigent circumstances and 
unatle:to pay. and in four of 
them the several counties of 
the Slate pay for support of pu- 
pils on the certificate of certain 
officials,” 


What a change In seventy 
yenrs, Very few. if any, deat 
children are not attending 
school at the present time, Par- 
ents who can attord to pay for 
the care of their children pay 
only $50. per year. Other par- 
ents present a Remission of Fees 
Form each year and the Pro- 
vince pays the total cost of thelr 
child's education There is no 
charge on the municipality. Par- 
ents must, however, pay ‘for the 
clothing of the children, pay 
also for postage. shoe repairs and 
other incidental expenses. 


Great changes have taken 
place, also, in. terminology*ana 
methods of Instruction since 
1870, It was not until 1906 that 
the Institution was transferred 
to the Department of Education 
and treated as an educational 
institution, It was not until 1913 
that the name was changed 
from the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb to the Ontario 
School fo the Deaf The first 
oral class was organized on Jan- 
vary 1, 1907. 

(To be concluded in Feb. Issue) 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
4A. (Mr. Gordon) 
Comical Girl—The Washwoman, 
Ruby Carnall & Dorothy Medal; 
Best Comical Boy—The woman’ 
in the stioe,.Nelson Wedge and 
Bert ‘Styles. Mr. Morrison gave 
six boxes of chocolates to the 
-girls and boys, who got prizes. 
‘They thanked him very much. 
—Elizabeth L: Bergeron, 


ba . 2A, (Miss Rierdon) 
‘The wind blew very hard Tues- 
+ day night, On Wednesday, No- 
vember 13, I read “The Wind." 
R. L. Stevenson knew all the 
things the wind could do. 
—Victoria Berthiaume, 


i read “The Rain”, November 
13. The rain falls on the trees, 
the fields and the ships on the 
ocean. ‘It falls on our umbrel- 
Jas too; I shall draw a picture 
of a rainy day for our calendar. 

—Barbara Waller. 


IT read “Farewell to the Farm” 
on November 13. I like the 
story about holidays on the 
farm the best of all. I live ona 
farm. { have lots of fun there. 
I shall'draw a picture of the 
farm for our Album. 

—Joyce Bouck. 


“A Garden of Stories" is one 
of our new books. Robert Louis 
Steveson wrote some of the stor- 
fes in {t. We'read his stories on 
his birthday November 13. He 
wrote stories for boys and girls 
because he loved them. 

. Margaret Cassell. 

November 13 was Robert Louis 
Stevenson's birthday. We love: 
him because he wrote many 
Deautiful stories for boys and 
girls. He loved us. We fead 
many of his stories in our new 
readers. “A Garden of Stories.” 
on his birthday. I lke “The 
Swing’ best. 

—Dorothy Pickering. 

“The Land of Story Books" is 
my favorite story. I read it 
many times on November 13. 1 
shall draw a picture of a litte 
boy playing Indian at home, 
after supper. I shall put the 
picture in our Schoo! Album. 


2A. (Mrs. Cunningham) 
‘The Hallowe'en Party 

On October twenty-sixth, in 
the evening after supper we 
wertt (o our residence. We got 
ready, forthe party. I did not 
have ‘any costuyie, but I wore 
slacks, a shirt, running shoes 
and socks. It was about seven- 
thirty o'clock when we went to 
the assembly room to have our 
Hallowe'en. party. There were 
many lovely decorations there. I 
saw some of the teachers and 
boys coming there and they were 
very funny. Some deaf pupils 
were very wonderful because 
they made thelr costumes for 
themselves. 

‘Then the pupils who had co- 
stumes, walked around in the 
patade for fifteen minutes. Some 
of the teachers chose the ones 
who.had the best dressed, most 
original and best comic cost- 
tumes. 

After that we played five d'f- 
ferert games. named, “A relay 
game—over and under, pinning 
the moustache on Hitler and the 
nose on Mussolini. a ¢'rele relay 
game, thread the needle game 
and a clothes pin game. When 
wwe won, Mr. Holmes gave us p:e- 
ces of candy or kisses. Roma 
Jounston won for pinning the 
nose on Mucsotini and Mr, Hal- 
mes gave her a bg sucker. We 
had such a good time play ng 
the games. 

Alter that we got ready for 
lunch. Phyllis Thompson and 
vivian Richatdson helped Mss 
Daly. Sam McLaughlin, Jomes 
Cicltand, Douglas Conlon, Omer 
Parent Malealm Tigwell, Do: 
why Medai Muy Churchill, 
Maureen Stewart. Lue le Bour- 
desu and I served sauces, cups 
and parer re:vlettes to the deaf 
puns, teach i guests. We 
rerved .sandwiches, doughnuts, 
prmpkin p’e tarts end xpples to 
them. The boys poured punch 
for them, 

After the tanch, Mz, Morrisan 
talked about the ‘prizes, Mr. 
Holmes wrote on the blackboard. 
He gave same pupils who had 
przes koxes of rhocolates. They 


-Jullus Wigodny.\were Best Drezsed Girl, Shirley 


I Uke “The Swing” best. Al 
the girls enjoy swinging very 
much, They like to go high up 
in the alt’ and down again. 1 


‘read “The Swing” on Steven-\ P. 


son's birthday November 13. 
Margaret Peacock. 


I read “Farewell to the Farm” 
on November 13. I think the 
boys and girls had very Jolly ho- 
Itdays playing on the farm. They 
liked to play. in the hay and 
swing on the big gates. 

—Bernice Bartnek. 


I read “My. Shadow" on No- 
vember 13, I walked around the 
room and my shadow followed 

+ me. +Sornetimes It was very tall. 
I saw my shadow because the 

«sun was shining. 
~~ Dorothy O'Nell!. 


read “The Little Land.” Then 
I drew a pleture of the story. A 
little boy fell asleep in a chatr. 
He dreamed about the Land of 
Play. He was sorry when he 
awakened. He wanted to go 
back to the Land of Play. 
—Denald Wilson. 


Wilson 2s a" doz; Best Dressed 
Boy. Leqnard Rayner as the man 
in theron Mask; Gerald Clarke 
and Raymond Cork were the 
es und the Chest: Most ori- 
ginal Girl, Lucille Bourdeau and 
Jean Parker as Kangaroos; Mo.t 
orixinal Boy, Ralph Pret:y and 
Feter Thibault were in a Tank; 
Mo:t Comle Girl, Ruby. Carnall 
as the waslt-woman and Doro- 
thy; Medal was her “husband 
Hidden under the tab‘e; and 
Most Comic Boys, Bert Styles 
and Nelson Wedge as an o!d Wo- 
man in the shoe, We wi clapped 
our hands when Mr. Morrison 
gave them the: boxes of chaco- 
Jates, ‘Then we sang “God Save 
the King.” Some pupils went 
back to the residences at ten- 
twenty o'clock, Then we who 
served the puplls, teachers and 
guierts, went to Miss Daly's room 
to have our lunch, we had sal- 
mon sandwiches, punch, pump- 
«kin pie tarts, doughnuts and ap- 
Then we were satisfied. 


After luneh, we went to \bur 
Aeidence at eleven o'ciotk. I 


Hallowe'en ‘Party. 
—Opal McDonald, 


A Lovely Pienic 

Last August 5 was a holtday. 
At 830 am, Wallace Nahrang 
ook my brother, Glen and I in 
his car with Clarence Nahrang, 
Donald Cox and his father. We 
rode in his car to Galt for our 
deat club pienic.- We stopped in 
Soper Park, We met many deaf 
people. I liked to/“sign with 
some boys. I remembered them 
when I was small, | 

After visiting our friends we 
played softball. “The grass was 
all wet. Mr. Lloyd chose the 
sentor boys who were pood play~ 
ers to play softball. At 12 p.m. 
we had lunch at a long plenic 
table, We ate beside Margaret 
Krause. 

After lunch in the afterncon 
the sentor girls played softball. 
After thelr game the races were 
held. I lost because the senior 
boys were too big. We raced 
backwards but I fell. We got 
two pieces of biscuits into our 
mouths but we lost. Frank Mair 
won second. He got a war sav- 
ings stamp. We-got’ eggs. We 
threw them, to cach other. wi 
afraid of it because It might 
spoil my clothes. I-threw St to 
W. Raycraft but it broke on his 
hands, Robert Thompson won 
first. James Matthews won se- 
cond. 

After our games we went to 
swim. Some senior boys raced 
in the water. 

At sunner time we hed hinch 
ceain. We had ice cream. It 
was free. After lunch we went 
to see the cen‘or boys play soft- 
ball again. ‘They were awful be- 
cause they fought. 

At night {t rained very hard. 
We went to a Roller Skatng 
Arena in Galt, We did not skate. 
‘A few deaf people skated these 
We sat down hnd watched them, 

Wallace Nahrang took us 


‘home safely, We thanked him 


very much, My mother was 
alone all night because my fath- 
er §s working. We had a gocd 
time at our deaf club picnic. 
—Carder Wilson. 


An Interesting Camo 

On Saturday morning June 15, 
we left Kingston for Petawawa 
Camp and arrived these at 
night. We were late because we 
had a flat tire, We ate our sup- 
rer at 7.30, We had our cottage 
and there were about 40 other 
cottages at Petawawa Camp. We 
stayed there eleven weeks. 

We swam in the Petawawa 
River very much because the 
weather was hot. Sometimes we 
swam in the Ottawa River. T 
can swim and dive very well and 
my sister Vera can swim and 
dive a little. 

We saw many buildings for 
the soldiers to sleep in, during 
the winter because It will be 
very eold there when the win- 
ter comes. The men from Pem- 
broke bullt two hundred bu id- 
ings, There were many groups 
of soldiers at the camp. 

One day in July, the bays and 
girls picked, the blueberries, 


to make the pies. 
very lucky because they did not 
have to buy the ples. 

On August 3, I met a deat girl 
from Montreal and she signed 


‘They were 


with me, I understood a little. 
She stayed In Petewawa Camp 
with her sister Mrs. Cummings 
fo: month, The deaf girl ask- 
ed me if I would lke to play 
games in her cottage. I would, 
but first T asked my father if he 
would let me play there. He 
would Ist me, so Vera and I went 
into her cottage. A deaf irl, 
her gir) friend, Vera and I played 
Chincse checkers, Then we ate 
some Junch and went home, We 
wens to bed at 12 o'clock. It 
was } We thanked the deat 
girl because she was kind to us. 


Last August 7, after supper we 
rode n our car to Burnt Bridge 
for fishing. After a while I fell 
in the water with my fish pole 
by the rock and my father 
caught my fish pole and pulled 
me our of the water. The water 
wes very deep just there. My 
clothes were ali wet and Vera 
gave me her blue slacks. So I 
took my wet clothes off and I put 
on her slacks, I had no dry 
socks, shoes, and shirt. I went 
fishing and I caught a rather 
big bass. My father caught two 
big bass and a pickerel. Then 
we went home I had a good 
time at Burnt Br'dge but I fell 
in the water. I knew I would 
net drown in the water because 
Tean swim very well. 

Oi Friday August 30, in the 
afternoon we left Petawawa 

emp at 2.50 p.m. for Kingston. 
The weather was not good for us 
because it rained. We rode in 
our car for four hours and ar- 
rived mt Kingston at 6.30 p.m. ° 
We ate some fish and chips for 
swoper. Weare fond of them. 
We had a very good time on our 
fine holidays at Petawawa. 

—Raymond C. Cork. 


The First Game of Golf 
Every year the deaf people 
ve a picnic on July Ist, So I 
decided to go there. I went 
slong with Haze} Blair, Jean Mc~ 
Leren and Mary Ferguson. Three 
of us rode in ‘the street car to 
Buttiaunia Park where the deaf 
people were. When we reached 
there, they were glad to meet us 
all. 

‘Then we began to play games. 
Frest we played blind man’s buff, 
We also played many other dif- 
ferent games, 

When the picnic was over, I 
was Invited for a ride with o 
friend of mine. Hazel was invi- 
ted too with me. We went to 
see the golf course, 

‘Then we wanted to learn, At 
first I couldn't hit the ball, Then. 
our friend taught Hazel and me, 
Hazel learned so quickly, but 1 
was slow to learn. After a while 
Then we went 
to Elv Rancho. There were 
many cowgirls. We had pop 
and hot-dogs there. We went 
home then. We went to play 
xolf often after that. We en- 
joyed ourselves very much. 


“When I go home again I hope 


1 can still remember how to play 
golf. —Mary Yurek. 
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BOYS' SPORTS 
By J, A. \RICKABY, Instructor 
RUGBY 
©. 8. D. va Albert College 


In their first clash with their 
friendly enemies, Albert College, 
the’O. 8. D, Junior six-man rug- 
by team emerg?d from a close 
struggle on the short end of an 
11—7 score. ‘ 

‘Albert College opened the 
scoring with an unconverted 
touchdown which developed out 
of a forward pass play. Dobbin 
carried the ball over the line. 
A few moments later, Teddy 
George kicked a single point for 
o. 8. D. 

in the second quarter the only 
score was a single point gained 
on a kick by the Albert College 
team, The score at the end of 
the first half: Albert—6, O. 8. D. 
1. 

The score was momentarily 
tied in the. third quarter when 
Ray Cork intercepted an Albert 
forward pass and ran 25 yards 
for a touchdown. However, the 
‘Albert forward pass worked & 
little better later on, and Pringle 
pulled one down and -stepped 
across the line for another 5 
points, This touchdown was 
not converted. 

In the last quarter, O. S. D. 
got the only point on another 
Kick by Teddy George. Final 
score, Albert—11, O. S, D.—7. 

0. S, D. vs St, Michael's 

‘The O. 8. D, team lost another 
close game, when the St. Mi- 
chael’s Academy team won by a 
6—5 score. © 

Showing an increased tackling 
power, the O. 5, D. boys stopped 
the determined line plunges of 
thelr heavier opponents ‘time 
after time. It was only after 
two periods of play that St. Mi- 
chael’s broke Into the scoring 
column by means of a touchdown 
evolving out of a forward pass 
play. [oogee scored the touch- 
down/and kicked successfully 
for the extra point, Half time 
score: St. Michael's—6, O. 8..D. 
4. 
In the third quartez, the 0. 8. 
D. took advantage of a St. Ml- 
chael's fumble when Conlon 
matched up the ball and ran 
thirty yards for a touchdown. 
‘This try was not converted, and 
the score remained at 6—5 for 
the remainder of tne game. 


0.5. D. vs B.C. 1. 

After having been awarded the 
fust game with Belleville Col- 
legiate, due to the presence of 
two over-age players on the B. 
C. 1. team, the O. 8.-D. team lost 
the second game by a score of 
11 to 0. 

A single point in the second 
quarter, a touchdown in the 
third, and another touchdown in 
the final period made up the 
score, which was fairly indica- 
tive of the play. The O. S. D. 
team matched stubborn defen- 
sive play against the clever run- 
ning plays and greater exper- 
fence of the B. C. I. team and, 
growing weary as the game pro- 
gressed, were forced to concede 
defeat. Ne 

‘The B. C. I. team made several 
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costly fumbles at crucial points 
in the game, but were fortunate 
enough to recover several of 
them. These fumbles and the 
Injuries received by several of 
the B. C. I, players bespoke a 
lack of practice and condition- 
Ing, both of which are prerequi- 
site to fast, safe rugby. 

We have been fortunate thus 
far in that none of the O. 8. D. 
has yet received an injury in a 
game this season. 


Intra-mural Rugby 

‘The Senior intra-mural rugby 
championship was won this year 
by the Tigers who completed the 
entire schedule with no defeats, 
thus rendering playoffs unneces- 
sary. 

The members of the Tigers 
are’ S, Graziano (Capt.),O. Par- 
ent, G..Margo, J. Clelland, J. 
Hogey. P. ‘Thibault, R. Pretty. 


Football 

After a fairly close race dur- 
Ing the schedule the junior foot- 
kallers were forced to play five 
playoff games to decide the 
championship. 

At the close of this very close 
serles, the Midgets were declar- 
¢d champions. The members of 
the team are: W. Trim (Capt). 
G. Hall, N. Hedden, 7. Sisak, A. 
Ledue, 8. Scott, C, McKenzie, J. 
Howes, G. Sparks, P. Taylor, R. 
DeBruge. 

In the Intermediate football 
league, the Sons of Scotland 
were much the superior team, 
and won out over the Sons of 
England in two straight playoff 

es. The teams members: 
‘W. Raycraft (Capt.), I. Steen- 
burgh, N, Rose, N. Wedge. D. 
Moore, G. Calder, R. Pretty. G. 
Cassell, R. Hazlitt. 

0. S. D. vs Albert College 

In their second’ game with 
Albert College, the O. S. D. boys 
evened the count by winniny 
12-8. 

Ray Cork started the scoring 
after only 15 seconds of play. 
when he carried the ball 80 
yards for a touchdown. Teddy 
George kicked for the extra 
point. The only other score in 
the first quarted was tallled for 
Altert when Donnan kicked a 
single point. 

Im the second quarter, Albert 
scored when they fumbled the 
ball but recovered it, Donnan 
running 40 yards for a touch- 
down. ‘He also kicked for the 
convert, Half-time score: Al- 
bert—7 0. 8. D—6. 

‘The only score in the third 
quarter went to Albert when Ray 
Cork was rouged behind his own 
goal line. 

In the last quarter the hgams 
were evenly matched and nel- 
ther one seemed able to make 
any progress unt'l the final two 
minutes when an Albert player 
fumbled an O. S. D. kick. He 
tried to fall on the ball but. 
George Hood jumped over him. 
snatched up the ball and ran 20 
yards for a touchdown. Teddy 
Gcorge kicked a perfect place- 
ment for the convert. 

A few moments later the whis- 
Ue blew to end the game with 


the final score: O. 8. D.—12, Al- 
bert—8. 


Jr, C.OSS.A. League Standing 
‘With ‘only two more games to 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By C, MALONEY 
Danish Rounders 
‘The Senior and Intermediate 
teams completed their schedules 
im Rounders the first week in 
November. The standing of each 
team Is: e 


Senior teams Capts. —Pts. 
Rubles — V. Richardson — 212 
Pearls — D.Medai — 150 


Sapphires — R.Carnall — 74 


Int. teams Capts. Pts, 
Opals — J. Brohm — 193 
Garnets — M.Bendall — 172 


Emeralds — J. Colquhoun — 57 
The record of the Juniors will 
appear in a later issue, as they 
have one game yet to play. 
Inside Activities 

With the exception of hiking. 
most of the recreation will con- 
sist of indoor games: from now 
unt ice-skating begins. 

‘The first games of Volley Ball 
were a little lacking in speed 
but successive games have been 
more lively. 

It is interesting to observe 
some of the little girls who are 
playing on Junior Volley Ball 
teams for the first time. The 
ease with which some of them 
serve the ball may be attributed, 
I think to exercise they have ob- 
tained In playing Rounders. 
which 1s a popular outdoor game 
with the younger girls especial- 
ly. 

Badminton 

‘The winter schedules in Pad- 
minton are arranged. fifty games 
being planned for Groups Sr. A. 
and Sr. B. each, and sixty-four 
games for the Intermediates. 

Here again the smaller girls. 
in their first games are readily 
grasping the rules and their in- 
terest is very keen. 


Recreation in the Residence 

Mention was made in the last 
issue of improvements being 
made in the residence playroom. 

‘At the time of writing there 
is still a little to be done before 
the room will be ready for use. 

‘The senior boys have been very 

helpful in doing much of the 
harder work and now the girls 
are helping with the finishing 
touches. 
“The floor has teen done in 
terra cotta” colour and the 
shuMeboard courts are mark- 
ed on in “black”. This gives an 
alr of cheer to the entire room. 
Plaques representing team 
names decorate the walls. 

‘The venches and tables are 
being finished in “terra cotta” 
and “black”. Crepe paper cur- 
tains will be a final touch. 
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MINCEMEAT 
Oh, hurry! alt you sailors, 
And bring your cargoes in, 
For all the mincemeat makers 
Are anxious to begin. 
‘They're waiting with their basins 
And aprons neat and nice, 
For candied peel and raisins 
And oranges and spice, 


Bring all the goods they've asked 
Or 
From every foreign place— 
Sultanas, currants, nutmegs, 
And cinnamon and mace; 
Bring lemons, salt, and sugar, 
And brandy fine and strong, 
And let me start their mixing, 
For Christtnas won't be long. 


Oh, hurry! all you sailors, 

And when I stir a dish 
Of newly-blended mincemeat 

And wish a Christmas wish, 
Tl wish that all the sallors 

Who sall upon the sea 
May have as lovely mincemeat 

As that they brought for me. 

—Eltzabeth Fleming. 
a 

The girls display their inter- 
est in these improvements by of- 
fering to help at every turn. 
They are getting very anxious 
for the opening evening. which 
will be In another week or so. 

The winter schedules in shuf- 
fleboard. table tennis and 
chinese checkers are ready, and 
in this way they will pass the 
evenings from-7.45 to 9.00 P.M. 
‘Several beanboards are also in- 
cluded in the playroom equlp- 
ment. 

. + 
A COMPARISON 

(Continued from page 2) 
enters school at 6 he should be 
18 when in Grade 9. 

This year there are 6 pup'ls in 
Grade 9. Two are 18. three are 
17 and one is 15 years old. 

Now let us compare the two 
types of pupils in other things 


“they have learned, 


There is no doubt that the 
hearing pupil has a far wider 
range of experiences than the 
deaf toy or girltand thus bis 
knowlede covers a wider scope. 
But what can he actually do? 
Very few hearing pupils of 
Grade 9 have been trained in a 
trade of any sort. 

Cn the other hand every deat 
pupil has become more or less 
proficient at one trade or anoth- 
er. 

One of our boys in Grade 9 
this year is a barber, one of the 
girls can type 60 words per « 
minute, another boy is a prin- 
ter. all the girls have taken sew- 
Ing or cooking elasces for 4 yeats 
at least while the boys have tak~ 
en manual training. 

How many hearifg pupils of 
17 year of age have completed 
Grade 9 and are proficient in 
one or more of the'trades? 

So the deaf pupil should not 
consider himself Infer:or to his 
hearing friend because he is be- 
hind him in school. Rarely will 
there be found a graduate of a 
hearing school 17 years of age 
who can type 65 words per 
minute and who is also on ac- 
complished I'notype operator. 
One such graduated from this 
school last year. 


CONTEMPORARIES—YES- 
TERDAY, TODAY, AND 
TOMORROW> 


(Continued, trom Page 1) 


Are we, then, satisfied with 
the progress we have made? Do 
we feel’ that today’s conditions 
could not be improved? As- 
suredly, no. Let us name some 
‘of the improvements which we 
desire, and-which’ we hope can 
be listed as accomplishments 
when the centennial of our or- 
ganization {s celebrated. « 


What We -Want Yor Tomorrow 


“1, We want better speech, 


Our progress since Dr. Bell's 
time has been more marked in 
quantity than In. quality, and 
there are still far too many stu- 
dents leaving our schools dis- 
satisfed with their oral instruc- 
tio because they have not 
learned to depend upon making 
themselves understood among 
hearing people. some of our 


+ schoois aie teaching speech Just 


as tey taugat it twenty-five 
years ogo. Many teachers, an- 
mous to improve their results, do 
not know where to turn for help. 
The scientific studies that have 
been made as results have not 
been interpreted to our teachers 
in ways that they could under- 
stand and put imo use in their 
classrooms. Instiuments have 
been developcd ior .¢zording 
speech ‘accurately and thus 
checking 113 14ults and improve- 
ment; for securing betier breath 
conuol: for t, ue plch; for 
cOrrecuing nasahty; but they are 
Not generally available in dur 
schools. 


2. We want better hp reading. 


Fifty years ago Dr. Beil said 
that lip reading was not really 
taught in our cehvols, but was 
picked up as a by-product. The 
Samie tuing is’true today to far 
wo large an extent. A recent 
reseagch worker described cer 
tain children as “lp reading 
blind.” Are we tien to assume 
that they cannot lvarn tie art 
and shail we g(e up the effort 
to teach them? Should we not 
rather study, the causes of their 
difficulty, piace ourselves as f 
as possible in their positions, 
and learn how to help them? 
Let us encourage research, and 
translate its findings into imme- 
diate use, Let us compare notes 
with some oi the teachers who 
have worked out suecessful 
methods for public <chool clas- 
ses of hard ot hearing children, 
and find out whether they have 
ideas Lnat we can u:¢ to improve 
the ip reading of our deaf chil- 
dren, Let us find more ways of 
testing lip read.nz achievement, 
and stimulate cur children to 
improve their scorcs of last year, 
or last mont! 


and better 
aids. 


3s We want m 
use of heart 
Our progress in this direction 
has been tremendous within the 
last few years. but we are really 
just beginning to scratch the 
surface of whal there fs to know 
about their possibilities. Their 
potential intluencé upon speech 
has been recognize from the 

first. More recently we ae 


learned something of their good 
effort upon language. Now we 
are beginning to get Just a glim- 
mer of what they may have to 
offer to Up reading, to mental 
awareness, to auditory exper- 
fence, to psychology—in short, to 
Tnaking our deaf children more 
like, and therefore better adjus- 
ted ta, their hearing contempor- 
aries. 


4. We want better contacts be- 
tween scfiool and home. 


We educators have sometimes 
been too smug in our attitude 
toward parents, too ready to be- 
lieve. that only the specialist 
with our own background could 
understand the needs of deaf 
children and deal with them 
adequately. We have only to 
read the parents’ letters pub- 
Ushed during the last few years 
in the VOLTA REVIEW to re- 
alize that we need what such 
have to offer, as much as they 
need what we can give them’ Let 
us find more and better ways of 
getting together. 

5. We want more association 
between our deaf children 
and hearing children of the 
same ages. . 


If they are to be adjusted as 
adults, they cannot begin’ the 
adjusting too early. Some of 
the day schools seem to have 
solved this problem fairly well; 
others apparently suffer from 
isolation as much as do the re- 
sidential schools; the difficulties 
are often immense. Athletic 
contests with nearby public 
schools hive helped very greatly. 
‘Ihe introduction of Boy und 
Girl Scout programs has per- 
haps done more, But ‘other 
ways of Increasing contacts 
with children of normal hearing 
are necded and must be found. 
if we are to reach our goal of 
rend:ng our deaf pupils out into 
the world so much like their 
hearing contemporaries in 
knowledge. tastes, abilities, and 
means of communelation that 
they may live among them suc- 
cessfully and inconspicuously. 

The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf is to be,congratul- 


ated on its Fiftleth Anniversary 


for the part it has played in the 
work, of yesterday which made 
togay’s achlevements possible. 
May, it never lose its vision, its 
wish to learn, Its will to serve. 
And may the endof another fif- 
ly years see achievements far 
beyond those which today we 
dreani of as possible 

—Volta Review. 


— 


WHAT CAN [DO TO HELP MY 
DEAF CHILD? 

By MARJORIE L. BEEMAN 

Now that the sshool year is 
drawing to a close and the deaf 
child who has been away at 
school, perhaps for his first 
year, will soon be home again, 
mothers and fathers may be 
asking themselves the question, 
“What can I do to help my deaf 
child?” They naturally wish to 
do everything possibie to help 
him in every way. With the 
barrier of deafness between 
them, they may feel aap there 
is not a great deal that they can 


do beyond demonstrating love, 
affection and sympathy and tak- 
ing care of his material needs 
But there are many ways in 
which they help, often without 
consclous recognition of the fact 
that they aré helping, Parents, 
because of their very closeness to 
thelr children, sometimes may 
not realize how great their in- 
fluence is in forming deep im- 
pressions, long-lasting atti- 
tudes and lifelong habits. This 
influence is strengthened, ra- 
ther than weakened, by the fact 
that their deaf child is away 
from them a great t of cach 
year. While he\is away at 
school, thoughts of home and 
parents are.always near, and 
his attitudes are influenced by 
what Mother and Daddy would 
admire. The question of how to 
help each child is also in the 
minds of the teachers and the 
housemothers throughout the 
year, and below are discussed 
some of the things they try to 
do. ‘ 

Encourage the deaf child to 
use English,-to speak and to read 
the lips. The English language 
is a difficult maze for tne deaf 
child, who cannot hear the con- 
stant repetition about him that 
teaches hls hearing brothers and 
sisters the language. Help him 
to express himself {1 speech. 
Supply simple words for hum. 
when he falters, and help him to 
speak In sentences. After help- 
ing him, have him repeat ‘tne 
sentence. Avold exaggerated 
positions of the mouth in speak- 
ing to him, ‘They make lpread- 
ing more difficult because they 
are not natural. Avoid motion- 
ing with the hands. Each t.me 
‘a motion is usea it weakens lip- 
reading, speech and language 
where they might have been 


“strengthened. 


Encourage the deaf chud’s 
mental development in as many 
ways as possible. Talk to him 
as much as possible; tel hum 
about therthings about him and 
events occurring in the town. 
‘There are sometimes accounts fh 
the newspaper of happenings 
which interest him. Supple- 
ment explanations with simple 
drawings of “stick men” when 
the language becomes too in- 
volved. No matter how crude 
the drawing, it conveys a great 
deal to him. The greatest han- 
dicap in deafness les not in its 
inconvenience, but in retarding 
mental development; it limits 
the child's field of experience 
because it linuts his under- 
standing of what he sees, and it 
cuts him off from vicarious 
experience because he does not 
hear and relive the experiences 
of others. Taking him to watch 
for a while the construction of 
the new building. the threshing. 
of the grain, the cutting of the 
timber and the more ordinary, 
but still interesting. every day 
business of buying In the stores 
enriches his experience and 
thereby alds mental develop- 
ment. 


Encourage the deaf child to 
read from simple and attractive 
books. Reading stimulates his 
imagination and adds to his 
store of experiences and associ- 
ations, Imagination influences 


re 


his personality and character; 
sympathy’ cannot exlat without 
it, Unless he can put himself 
in another's place and imagine 
his feelings, he cannot deeply 
sympathize with him. The ter- 
rifying ten cent so-called funny 
books, with their bat-men, bad- 
men, and super-men, shooting* 
and killing, should be discour- 
aged. They overstimulate the 
imagination in wrong directions 
and harm the child by setting 
up false ideals to admire and 
emulate. * 

Encourage the deaf child in 
attitudes which will enable him 
to get atong with others. That 
a person is his own worst enemy 
is an old saying and trite, but 
none tie less true. If we can 
help ini io hieip himself by dis- 
couraging wrong attitudes, we 
will be helping him in the best 
way of all, It is in early years 
that lifelong ideals are ingrain- 
ed, although It !s somet:mes not 
until Inter years that they are 
apparent or that it is realized. 
Praising admirable responses to 

¢situations impresses the ch'ld 
when it comes from @ person he 
admires, When the child feels 
that those who love him are in- 
terested in his work and his be- 
havior, they assume greater im- 
portance in his eyes, The pro- 
per attitude toward these two 
things are especially important 
for deaf children who are so 
dependent on their language 
ability and are handicapped 
most in it. To make the most 
of every hour of every year in 
echool is important in master- 
ing its infinite complexities. 

Encourage the deaf child in 
habits of industry, neatness and 
dependability to the level of his 
ability. They are a matter of 
pride to him, and give him o 
feeling of importance. To feel 
he is a necessary person gives 
him self-confidence. The care 
of his room, the care of pets, 
setting the clock. going for the 
mail, and other daily tasks give 
him opportunity to prove he 1s 
a useful and Important person. 

Encourage the deaf child to 
be self-confident. Discourage 
the inferiority complex which 
may arise by virtue of the hear- 
ing defect. This handicap 
should be overcome by accom- 
plishments which assure his 
own confidence and that of 
others. 

Encourage the deaf child in 
habits of truthfulness, When a 
child persists in a falsehood, It 
$s usually for one of these rea- 
sons: (1}. to test the credulity 
of his listener, to see how far 
he can go, (2). because he be- 
Meves it to be the truth, (3): be- 
cause It 1s wishful thinking, and 
he doesn’t really intend it to be 
believed, (4). because he can’t 
bear to have those for whom he 
cares to be disappointed in him, 
or (5). because he fears the con- 
sequences of his act. .A quiet, 
gentle reassuring talk will-al 
most always bring forth the 
truth, if the falsehood 1s, based 
on fear. —The Colorado Index. 


—— 


An authoritafive estimate puts 
the number of books published 
since the invention of printing, 
at some ‘sixteen million. 
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th, ANNIVERSARY OF 
OPENING OF 0. 8. D. 
(Continued from Dec, Issue) 
On September 30th, 1908, Mr. 
* Robert Mathison, M.A., who had 
been appointed Buperintendent 
and Principal on September 
13th, 1879 issued the Thirty- 
sixth Annual Report of the In- 
stitution. This was a very com- 
prehensive report of fifty prin- 
ted pages and conclided with 
the announcement of Mr. Math- 
ison’s resignation. In announ- 
cing his resignation he stated, 
“That our Institution now ranks 
with and forms part,of the Edu- 


cation Department of the Pro- 
vince gives me special pleasure, 
and I may just. note that my 
humble efforts, I think, aided 
very materially in bringing about 
this desired change.” 

Mr. Mathison’s final report al- 
$0 referred to Dr. James Kerr 
Love's visit to the Belleville In- 
stitution. Dr. Love, the disting- 
uished aurist, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, was commissioned by the 
custodians of the Carnegie Fund 
to examine into the workings of 
various schools for the deaf in 
Canada, United States and the 
Old World. In 1004-05 he made 
himself acquainted with the’ 
workings of the schools for the 
deaf in Germany, France, Den- 
mark, England, Ireland and 
Scotland, and in 1906 visited the 
more important institutions in 
the United States and Canada, 
Mr. Mathison gave the com- 
ments of Dr. Love, relative to 
the Belleville schoo! as follows:- 

“Belleville Institution, two 
hundred and fifteen pupils. This 
is a ‘combined’ school, and little 
oral work {!s attempted. The 
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course is seven to elght years. 
Canada is particularly fitted for 
the deaf-mute. It is labour that 
is wanted there more than any- 
thing else, and, during the short 
school course existing at Belle- 
ville, 1t is possible to make the 
deaf child fit to earn a living 
with a certainity not known in 
Britdin. The schoo! course is 
ytoo short for anything but the 
production of wage-earners, and 
the classes are too Jarge. But 
the Principal accomplishes his 
avowed object, viz. to make his 
deaf children earn a living in a 
country where labor is plentiful 
and workmen scarce. Aside 
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from the quegtion of system, the 
school is one of the best man- 
aged on elther side of the Atlan- 
tle.” 

In the same report Mr. Math- 
ison expressed thanks to the 
Post-Office Department of the 
Dominion and especially to Sir 
William Mulock, Postmaster- 
General, for giving employment 
the previous year to twenty- 
eight deaf mutes in the offices 
at Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
‘Montreal, Quebec, St, John, and 
‘Winnipeg. Those engaged in 
Ontario were A. W. Roberts, Ar- 
thur Jaffray, A. C, Shepherd, W. 
©. Mackay, F. E. Doyle, R. 
McMaster, A. _Lobsinger. 
Grooms, A. R. Quick. D, G. E. 
Gordon and H. Henault. 

Dr. C. B. Coughlin, succeeded 
Mr. Mathison as Superintendent 
and Principal and submitted his 
first report to the Minister of 
Education on September 30th, 
1907. ‘This was also a very com- 
prehensive report of seventy-five 
printed pages and contained an 
exhaustive survey on “Methods 
of Teaching.” 


On assifming the office of Sup 
erintendent and Principal, Dr. 
Coughlin visited many of the 
best schools in the United States, 
He also conferred with Mr. W. 
H. Addison, Principal of the 
Glasgow School for the Deaf and 
President of the National Asso- 
clation of Teachers for the Deaf 
in Great Britain, and Mr. F. G. 
Barnes, Head Master of the 
Homer School for the Deaf, Lon- 
don. These gentlemen were 
members of the Mosley Com- 
mission of England which had 
been authorized to visit schools 
for the deaf in America, to In- 
vestigate the methods of teach- 


School for the Deaf. 


ing in vogue on this continent. 
‘They spent several weeks In 
Canada and the United States, 
visiting a number of the best 
schools. They visited the Belle- 
ville school after Dr. Coughlin 
became superintendent, The 
total number of children In the 
schools visited was about 3400. or 
neafly one-third of the whole 
number in the schools for the 
deaf in the United States and 
Canada. Separate reports were 
submitted by Mr. Barnes and 
‘Mr. Addison and these were giv- 
en In full by Dr. Coughlin tn his 
first report to the Minister of 
Education. From Mr. Barnes’ 
report covering sixteen pages the 
following paragraph is taken 
from the tople, “Systems of In- 
struction.” “Generally, the In- 
structors were theoretically 
epainst the admission of “signs” 
into the schoolrooms—even in 
“combined schools.” though they 
had no objection to finger spell- 
ing; but in actual practice hu- 
man nature was too strong for 
teacher and pupil, and finger 
spelling and signing went on 


NUMBER FOUR 


freely, both in and out of school. 
The tendency to spell or sign 
whenever any difficutiy arose in 


Up-reading resulted generaily in. 


a lack of effort and determin- 
ation to perfect the power of 
Up-reading, which suffered in 
consequence, and confirmed the 
opinion of oral teachers that 
speech and lip-reading shoutd be 
constantly used if they ure to be 
effective, and that a combina- 
tion of spelling and signs with 
speech must in the majority of 
cases tend to the annihilation of 
specch for the congenitally deaf. 
On the other hand. there seemed 
to be an advantage to pupils to 


be well versed in fnger-spelting 
for use among themselves. es} 
cially for out-of-school 
With rare exceptions, 
deat children before they have 


acquired a command of language * 


must gesticulate Ly commun'ca~ 
tion with each other. and this 
gesticutation gradually develops 
into a language of more or less 
“conventional” signs. Even un- 
der the strictest form of oralism, 
some years must elape befare 
gpeech tecomes,a habit with 
stich a child, and communicating 
daily by signs with his fellow: 
pupils tends to establish a sign- 
language as the easiest means 
of intercourse. It almost too 
much to expect that a difficult 
and limited amount of specch 
could ever be willingly substi- 
tuted for this, but if finger-spel- 
Hing were adopted, the children 
could gradually be led to its use 
in preference to signs, at least 
ro far as their knowledge went, 
and in this way the pupils might 
obtain some practice in the use 
of “English” among themselves. 
‘This would ultimately be of great 
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‘THE CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Our enrolment, when school 
closed for the Christmas holl- 
days on December 18th, was 
three hundred and two. Only 
ninety-five of the pupils were 
unable to go home for Christuias 


but they had an enjoyable time 


‘at the school. Numerous par- 
cels were sent from home for 
most of them and gifts were 
bought for the others from don- 
ations sent for the Christmas 
fund. Miss Ford and Miss Mal- 
oney wotked long days and 
nights as in other years prepar: 
ing for Santa Claus who arrived 
on schedule in the assembly 
room on Christmas morning, 
‘Miss Ford, Miss Maloney, the 
Superintendent and others As- 
sisted Santa Claus in the distri- 
bution of the numerous gifts. AS 
soon as Santa_had completed 
his work, many of the pupils left 
immediately to attend church In 
Belleville but had returned in 
time to Join the other pupils for 
the noonday meal. The. usual 
Christmas dinner of turkey, 
pudding and other delicacies was 
served to puplls, and employees. 


Every day was planned to give 
the pupils remaining at. the 
school a happy holiday. The 
Teachers’ Council provided 
funds to enable the boys and 
girls to see moving pictures in 
Belleville on three~ occasions; 
they were also the guests of The 


. McCarthy Theatre, one after- 


noon and moving pictures were 
provided at the school on six 
evenings. Two teachers were on 
duty every day to supervise the 
playing of games during the 
afternoon and evening and on 
‘two evenings the older boys and 
girls were served lunch in the 
assembly room. 


‘The return of pupils from 
thelr homes on Friday, January 
dtd; gave all an opportuiity for 
reunlon and comparing of notes 
regarding ChNstmas at home 
and Christmas at the school. All 
were ready for their studies 
again on January 6th. 


—— * 


DONATIONS TO CHRISTMAS 
FUND 


‘We are very grateful to per- 
sons and organizations that sent 
donations to the Superintendent 
to be used in buying gifts for 
children who do not receive 
parcels from home. In addition 
to contributions. from members 
of the staff donations were re- 
ceived from the following: E. A. 
Greene, Toronto; Mrs. McOr- 
mond, Sudbury; Mrs. R. Colqu- 
houn, Welland; Mr. Herbert 
‘Trim. Galt; Mrs, S. Bowman, 
Kitchener; Mr. E. S. Lines; 
‘Woodstock; Mr. Maurice De- 
waele, Leamington; Mr. T. G. 
‘Tigwell, Point Edward; Mrs. I. 
‘Wigodny, Toronto; Mr. Charles 
V. Lock, Hamilton; Mrs. C. Stra- 
bac, Hamilton: St. Margaret's 
Camp, D. 0. S. No. 2, Toronto: 
Mrs. W. E. Burrows, London; 
Mrs. J. B. MacCrindle, Coniston; 
Donelllits's Clavo, St. Cathar- 
ines; Mr, David Thaw, Emsdale; 
‘Mr..J, Durrant, Toronto; Nation- 
al Fraternal Soctety of the Deaf, 


* Toronto Division. No. 98; Mrs. 


Eggleton, Stirling: Mrs. James 
Mulr, Thessaton; A Mute. 
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SANTA CLAUS VISITS SCHOOL 
__ BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
‘Santa Claus visited all the 

classrooms on the afternoon of 

‘Wednesday, December 18th., and 

presented each child in the jun- 

ior department with an orange. 

A Christmas tree -had been pla- 

ced in each classroom and was 

decorated for the occasion, 

Around the trees had been pla~ 

ced many small gifts purchased 

by the pupils when they visited 
the city with thelr teachers to 
see the Christmas display of 
goods in the stores. The other 
decorations in the classrooms 
were in keeping with the. spirit 
of Christmas. On the day that 

Santa Claus arrived many of the 

junior classes celebrated by hav 

ing parties, when the pupils re- 
celved treats of candies, nuts 
and other dainties ‘from their 
teachers. 

—— 

THROUGH ALL THE MONTHS 

I HAVE THOUGHT OF YOU 
‘The above is the title of the 
booklet containing the poems ot 

Dr. Harris Taylor of New York 

City for 1940, We appreciate 

very much receiving a copy of 

these poems from Dr. Taylor. 

Although he retired some years 

‘ago from the active work in the 

education of the deaf he Is one 

of the best known and most po- 
pular men in the profession. 

May he be long spared to write 

poetry, to enjoy life and to give 

wise counsel to younger and less 
experienced men. 
—+—— 
PAGEANT GIVEN BY 
* 0. S. D. PUPILS 
Presented With Great, Beauty 
_ and Reverence in School 
Auditorium 
The annual Christmas pag- 
eant of Ontario School for the 


Deaf was presented with great 


beauty and reverence Monday 
evening, December 16th. by the 
senior pupils of the school in the 
auditorium, before an appre- 
clative audience of Belleville 
and Trenton residents. 

‘The entertainment was wholly 
in keeping with the season of 
Christmas being the Nativity 
Paget which portrayed In 
tableau form the great events 
in the coming of the infant 
Jesus. The lighting effects, the 
costumes, tHe devout attitude 
of the childreri taking part and 
the beautiful carols sung by, the 
teachers made the pageant one 
of deep and touching signtf- 
feance, bringing to, mind the 
real spirit and true meaning of 
Christmas. 


Two little girls, dressed in 


medieval Costume. accompanied. 


by @ lantern bearer, represent- 
ed Christmas waiting on the 
stage before the opéning of the 
pageant. The girls sang carbls, 
keeping the melody jn perfect 
style, This was possible through 
‘the fact that both these singers 
once had thelr speech before 
losing their hearing and were 
thus able to sing on key, 


Story of Pageant Read 
‘The story of the pageant was 
read by Mr. Clifford Ellls, while 
the fifty-five senior academic 
pupils presented the Nativity 
‘This was in five scenes 


Judea, ‘No Room at the Inn, 


unelation, the Hills of 


King Herod’s Court arid the Na- 
tivity scene. The lighting ef- 
fects were supervised by Mr. 
Alec Gordon, who also acted as 
planist for the music which 
played an !mportant part in the 
pageant. Use was made of the 
centre aisle of the auditorium, 
the people who came to. pay 
thelr. taxes at Bethlehem, the 
Wise’ Men visiting King Herod, 
the shepherds seeking the Sav- 
four and finally the angels, com- 
ing in procession to the stage. 
Final Scene Lovely | 

‘The final scene depicting the” 
Nativity was very lovely, 
‘stage being in tones of-hive and 
purple with purple lights play- 
ing on the tableau. For this and 
other scenes the cholr of tea- 
chers made a perfect musical 
setting, while the music of the 
shepherd's pipe was an interest- 
ing Innovation. The group about 
the erib with Mary, beautiful In 
her lovely blue. draperies, and 
the four tiny cherubs, who with 
‘two others composed the group 
of six juntors who took part in 
the pageant, the shepherds, the 
Kings, striking In thelr eolorful 
raiment, made an unforgettable 
pleture. A choir of angels, with 
twenty-six girls taking part en- 
tered from the back of'the hall 
for the “Adeste Fidelis” chorus 
and the final tableau of the pro- 
gram. The pageant was presen- 
ted for the pupils of the school In 
the afternoon. 

—The Ontarlo-Intelligencer. 


—_—_———— 
FOODS AND HOMEMAKING 
By K. B. DALY, B.A. 

Eleven girls are specializing 1" 
Foods and Homemaking, some 
spending seven hours, some 
fourteen hours per week at this 
work. They are Ruby Carnal. 
Vivian Richardson, Dorothy Me- 
dai, Marion Bennett, Roberta 
MacDonald, Isobal Richardson 
Eleanor Flowers, Inez Smith, 
Eileen Barrett, Olga Witruk, and 
Phyllis Thompson, Besides 
these, Lucille Bourdeau {s with 
us every Wednesday afternoon 
and Geraldine Taylor, Loretta 
Hoy. Florence Rivando, Audrey 
Baker and Isobel Watson are 
here from 2.10 to 4 P. M, on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. ‘There are also, forty-one 
girls from the Intermediate De-~ 
partment who have two seventy- 
minute periods here, each week. 

The present Vocational Gui- 
dance class 1s composed. of 
twelve girls from the Interme- 
diate grades, I Academic and 1 
Vocational. They are learning 
how to set a table and how to 
serve a meal, They seem lo be 
enjoying it very much. 

‘We have been fortunate In ob- 
taining a good deal of exper- 
lence, this year, in preserving, 
Besides the jellies, jam, pickles 
and canned foods that we have 
ready for our own use, the spe- 
clals have prepared twelve 
quarts and five pints of canned 
peaches, fifty-nine jars of 
crabapple jelly, five and one-half 
pints of pepper relish, fifteen 
Jars of peach jam, fifty-four 
Jars of grape jam, thirty jars of 
grape jelly. and four pints of 
canned citron, for teachers who 
have supplied us with the frult, 

gar and jars. We are grate- 

1 to them for this extra prac- 
tice and for the donations which 


WAR SAVINGS * 
By MARIEL JENKINS 
1 saved a. copper, 
And then I saved four, 
T put them in my little bank, 
And then I saved some more. 
T shook them and they sang a 
song, 
“Clink, clank, clee, 
‘We'll buy a war savings stamp 
Just you see.” 
And every day I counted them, 
“Fourteen, twenty-three—" 
‘At last when I had twenty-five 
‘They bought a stamp for me, 
I put tt on my war stamp card 
‘And thought, “This saving’s 
mighty hard.” 
But I had got the habit, 
And I just couldn't stop, 
So every cent and nickel 
Went drop, drop, drop. 
‘And soon they were all singing. 
“Clink, clank, clee, 


We'll buy another savings 
stamp, * 

Just you see.” 

‘And when at last my sixteenth 
stamp 


‘Was pasted on quite tight 

They sent a war certificate 
And told me I did right, 

For I had helped to win the war, 
‘With pennies lost on gum before. 


‘The Canadian Red Cross Junior. 
—————— ee 


ney have made to our Red 
Cross Fund. This has -now 
reached a total of $6.63. 

‘To-date, we have made twen 
ty-seven birthday eakes for te 
pupils and twenty plum pud~ 
dings and fifteen small frit 
cakes for the Bazaar. These are 
made by the specials. 

Gur most difficult work is the 
preparation and serving of 
meals. Just now, we are con- 
centrating on breakfasts, but 
later we hope to cater for some 
birthday parties and serve onc 
or more luncheons a week. That 
is if we can find enough patient 
guests with good appetites and 
no previous symptoms of in- 
digestion. 

—-+—_—_ 
DEATH OF ANGUS McKENZI 

Mr. Angus McKenzle, a gra- 
duate of this schoo! and a falth- 
ful farm employee at the O. S. D. 
for more than twenty years, died 
In the Belleville General Hospi- 
tal on Tuesday morning, Janu- 
ary 14th. Mr, McKenzie was 
hurt by a bull in the school barn 
on January 2nd. and was taken 
to the Belleville Hospital where 
pneumonia developed. 

‘The late Angus McKenzie was 
born In Tavistock, Ontarlo and 
was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George McKenzie. He {s surviv- 
ed by his widow, the former Mary 
Johnson, a graduate of thit 
schoo! and a brother, John Mc~ 
Kenzie of Tavistock. 

‘The funeral was held from 
the Thompson Funeral Home on 
‘Thursday afternoon, January 16 
Interment being made in Belle- 
ville cemetery. 

Reverend W. J. Walker, Min\- 
ster of St. Andrew's Presbyter- 
jan Church conducted the fin- 
eral service and Mr. George ¥. 
Stewart a teacher of Mr. Mc~ 
Kenzie at the O. 5. D. acted as 
interpreter. Py 

To Mrs. McKenzle and other 
relatives The Canadian extends 
sincere sympathy on behalf of 
all employees of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. 


“went on the train. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Grade X (Miss Nurse) 
I went home for Christmas. 
Early Christmas morning I got 


“eandy, an-orange, nuts &n/l.an 


apple in my stocking, Y go. an 


velephant game, a wrist watch, 


horseshoes;~a hockey stick, glo- 
‘ves, a scarf, a hat, a Wook, $1.00 
in a Christmas card, a tie and 
checkers. : 
There were many presents un- 
der the Christmas tree, We had 
@ good Christmas dinner, We 
had turkey, dressing, mashed 
potatoes, gravy, cabbage salad, 
canots, peas, ples and Christmas 
pudding. —Stephen Scott. 
I stayed at school for Christ- 


, mas. I gota pair of stockings, a 


pair of fur goloshes, puzzles, 
oranges, four apples, nuts, can- 
dies, bath salts, powder, per- 
fume, nail polish and lux soap 
from home, I got soap and a 
hendkerchlef from Miss Nurse. 1 
had a good Christmas dinner. I 
had turkey, dressing, mashed 
potatoes, cranberries, tomatoes 
and Christmas pudding. 
—Mae Joseph. 
We had a good time at scheol 
in the hol'days. We went down 
town to the movies six times. 
We had them in the assembly 
room seven times. 
-—James Barron. 


Grade I (M'ss Reld) 

I got a letter ana one dollar 
for my birthday. We had ice- 
cream and birthday cake. 

—Helen Hawes. 

I went home for 1 
played with Doreen, Dorothy and 
Carol. I had a good time. 

—Douzlas Sextt. 

1 got a letter and two dollar 
tor my birthday. 

I did not go home for Cir st- 
mas. I went to see elght mov 
ies. I had a guod time. 

—Anizia Somus. 


Preparatory IV 


(Mss O’Sull.van) 
School closrd on Decembe~ 
19th, I went /home on the teein 


that night. Buddy anu I played 
“Draughts". We saw many rol- 
diers on the train. T went to 
Windsor. My favaer met me at 
the station. 

For Christmws I rot 1 new 
puck, hockey stick ard skates. 

—Alfed Piel 

I went home ‘or Christmas, My 
mother and father came to the 
station: I had a good Ume at 
home. 

For Chrlitmas I pot books, a 
sweater, a dress, coloured st n- 
Fers and a pencil box, Santa 
was good to me. 

—Jean McDougal’. 

School closed on De-emte: 
19th, Some boys and girls stay- 
ed nt school. I stayed at school. 
For Chiristmns 1 got three books, 
a game of parcheesi, stockings. 
a sweater, oranges, and apples. 

We saw many movies. We had 
good things to cat. We had o 
good time. | —Elvin Wilson. 


Preparatory 111 (Mss Handley) 

T went home for Christmas. I 
T ate a big 
apple on the train. My mothe: 
met me at Hamilton Station. She 
‘and I went to Dorothy's house 
for Christmas. We had lots 07 
fun. I got games, a edwbby suit, 


a gun, a knife, a watch, boots 
and skates, toy soldiers and four 
books, My cat 1s very sick. I 
am sorry. —John W, Gillen. 
“I did not go home for Christ 
raas, I stayed at school. We 
jund a good time at school. I 
got nuts, candy canes, a dress, 


socks, doll's dishes, cri.yons, a . 


cake, candies, grapes, apples, 
book, gloves, a watch. Christmas 
cake, oranges, cornflakes and 
catsup. I''went to the movies 
many times. .—Emily Wilson. 


Steve, Charles and I went 
home for Christmas. We had a 
Rood time, Santa brought me a 
high chair, pencils, a book, three 
handkerchiefs, » sweater, o me- 
dal on a chain, dcesses, nal] pol- 
ish, a watch and a new parka. 

3 Stella Graziano, 


Preparatory Tt (Miss Hl) 

T hod a good time at home at’ 
Christmas. I got a founta:n pen 
and many toys. I came back to 
Bel-eville w.th mother on Janu- 
ary 6. We ate dinner down 
town. Theda good time. Ihad 
a box of candy. I gave some to 
the toys and girls in my class. 

—J:mmie Driscoll, 

I went home to Toronto on 

December 19th. 1940 and came 


tack to school on January 3rd.. 


1941, IT had a good time at 
home. I had my picture taken 
with Santa Claus. 


1 got an anti-aircraft gun, a. 


movie gua and many toys. I 
was very happy. 
~Edward Pollard. 


Preperatory II Sr, (Mss Burt) 

Santa Claus gave me new 
skate; I was happy. Tam 
learning to state. I rkated cn 
the girls’ rink. Doroth helpsd 
me. —Molly Bront. 

Senta lous gave Bilv a toy 


bus stat‘on and sx buses. B ily . 


Prought.it to school. We nt 
with it, We put it on the sand 
table. —Jaek B.enchle; 

We came back to school Mon- 
doy. O1v He did nat come, He 
ts sick. We are sorry. Earl is 
in the hospital. He has measles. 
he will come ‘to school next 
week, ~-Roy Turner. 


Preparatory I (Mss Regl:) 

Alma A'l'n had a birthday on 
January th. She was seven 
years eld, We hada party. ¥ 
had ice cream. cake, prang 
condy and milk. 

Lots MeFrripnd went down 
town, She bought a bioom and 
d’shes. 

Marold Meany went down 
town to the movies. He enjoy- 
ed the pictures very much. 

Lynette Waller was delighted 
with the snapshot. Mrs. Lem- 
bert sent her In December. She 
was very glad to see her fathe: 
Christmes Day. 


Preparatory ME (Miss Wilkins) 
Santa Claus came to me. 1 
was happy. I had fun. 
—Albert Bourzet. 
Iwent home, We had a p:et- 
ty Christmas tree. I played 
with my baby sister. 
—Maureen MacDonsld. 
We had a Christmas party. We 
had coloured hats and balloons. 
Mauieen's mother gave us Santa 
Clauses. Santa Claus came. He 
Bave ts candy canes and hors 
—Mabel Durrant. 


. My mother came to school. My 
mother and I went to the mov- 
fes, She gave me oranges, ap-, 
ples, candies, catsup, peanut 
butter, cornflakes, Jam and coo- 
kles, Bruce McCrindle. 
I had tun at school. I saw 

many movies. I ate and ate. 
—Jeanine Gravelle. 


Preparatory 11 (Miss Brown) 

Helen Whitford, John Rawl- 
Ings, James Baskerville, Gerald 
Martel, and Eileen Sandercock 
spent Christmas at home. 

Miss Brown had a birthday 
party for Rita Robinson, Eugene 
Cayer and Dorothy Guest on De- 
eember 18th, 

Dosothy Guest was vezy hap- 
py to receive a sleigh from Santa 
Claus, 

Helen Whitford, Gerald Mar- 
tel and Eleen Sandercock are 
very proud of thelr new skates. 

Santa Claus came to see uz on 
December 18th. He gave us 
candy canes, oranges and nuts. 


Preparatory I (Miss Stafford) 

Shirley, Lula and Charles were 
glad to weicome Lack the r little 
friends. 

We wish Jac 
Larry and Bill 

Ail enjoyed B 
cards. 

It ‘s fun to pley with our new 
Christmas toys 

Shtley was deiighted with the 
parcels from her aunt. 


teline, Gerald, 
eedy recovery. 
’s Chri.tmas 


Preparatory 1 Jt. (Mss Harris) 
2 ghis and boys all had a 
ve.y happy Christmas and re- 
ceived many gifts. 

Claudette, Julia. Joyce, Mario 

rd Lory sgeat a happy heli- 
Gy at fehoal, Sommy. dm 
Dont, Verna and Irene nh 
returned to school after a merry 
Christmas at home. We wl te 
happy to have Joan with us 
again. 

Be.ore Chitsimas Jayee Me- 
Muhon and Mur'o M cetick had 
a big birthday patty and two 
birthday cakes, 

Santa Claus visited the © 
dren at school, 


ay 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
3A, (Mrs. Wannamaker) 

Mother came here from Wind- 
sor to sce me, We stayed at the 
Hotel In Belleville, We went to 
the show at the McCarthy Thea+ 
tre. Then we had dinner, 

‘On Sunday we went to ehurch, 
T was very plad because my m2- 
ther come here to ree mM? 

—Donald E. Mzore 

Mv fether fs an oMeer in the 
P.C.A.F. He lives in Ottawa, 
He wears an atrman's uniform. 
Tom very provd of him, He w'll 
come home for Christmas and I 
shall be very hapoy to see h'm. 

—Hubert Greene. 

Last week there was.a b'g sniW 
storm. ‘The snow was very deen, 
The tos went outside to play 
in the snow, 

Some of the bsys made snow 
houses. They were very warm. 
We called ‘the snow houses 
“iglocs.” We hnd a fot of fun. 

—Walter Trim. 

In November, 3V and 3A clas- 
res went to the city of Belleville 
with Mr, Clare. 


We visited the Gas Plant, 
Post Office, City Hall, the Fair 
Grounds and the Churches, 

‘We went to the Y.M.C. A. and 
watched two women bowling. We 
also saw the swimming tank at 
the ¥.M.C.A, —Douglas Fitter. 

Last summer my mother and 
my family moved from Kirkland 
Lake to Hamilton. I was very 
happy. I like my new house, 
My father fs a scldier, He ts in 
England, He will fight the 
Germans. I miss my father. 

—Erla Webster. 


Last month Mrs. Wannamak- 
er took the big elrls to the mo- 
vies, She took the girls in 1A, 
2A, 3A, too. We were very hap- 
py. We saw Shirley Temple in 
“Young Peopte” and “River's 
End." They were good pictures. 
A man at the movies gave us 
seme comic books We read the 
comic. We walked back to the 
residence. —Alice Truman. 


Last October my daddy had 
i's holidays, Mother and daddy 
came here from Sudbury to see 
me, They took me with them 
to Pembroke to sce my aunt. 
We stayed there until Sunday 
We drove back to Belley ite 
Then daddy and mother went 
home. Audrey Clelland. 


At Christmas this year I did 
not go home. We went to the 
mov.es and had parties. 

I got meny boxes and cards 
from-home and from my friends. 
My home is too far away from 
Betievi'le so I stayed at school. 

; —Elma Freeman, 
ery Thursday the junior 
p't’s play bddminton in the as- 
rembly-toom. I like to play 
teaminton, Some times I win 


Tvant to te a very good bad- 
ry nton player. 
. ~Blanche Stytes. 


'y mother and my frend 
me to the O. 5: D. to see me. 
We went in the ear to Belle- 
ville. We stayed at the Queen's 
Hotel, We went to the movies 
nd wert shopping. Mother 
veh’ new loves for me. 

—George Hall. 


Miss Maloney tas mode a nice 
siey oem for the 11s in the 
bormest cf the re fderes, The 
chate t bles and benches are 
rainted red and black, There 
pre nice new red paper curta‘ns 
on the windows. is 
‘There are many nice games to 
pay in the playroom. We play 
tennis. Chinese checkers 
rd there. Miss 
Melorey prt pretty new curtains 
on te windows of the Interme- 
diate Gils’ Study room, It 
Jooks like home there. 
—Marion Ljole. 


2A, (Miss Rierdon) 

1 enjoyed mv Christmas holi- 
days at heme very much, 

Senta Clans and ait my friends 
sent Chr'stmas presents and 
cards to me. 

T received a real watch. a rew 
reat. ¢ new dress a tox of hand- 
Ferehiefs, 2 pair of saves, a. 
string of beads and a gome. T 
was very happy. 

~ Bernice Batt. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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“HE DEAF AND EMPLOYMENT 
11 Ss obylous that it is not omy 
im Cntarto that the deaf have 
auncnity im nading Jobs atter 
tncy leave senool. Recentuy a 
conterence on employment and 
other matteis concerning the 
deat was held In the Western 
Pennsylvania -School for the 
Deaf in Pittsburg. A report of 
the conference was published in 
the December Sssue.of the Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania and the fol- 
lowing paragraphs which are of 
Interest to the deaf and their 
friends In .Ontarfo are taken 
from the report. —Fditor. 


Guidance 
“When jobs were plentiful, 1t 
was comparatively easy for our 
pups to find employment on 
leaving schoo), ‘Through the in- 
Huence of relatives. friends, or 
other qent people. who were 
mak.ny d, OU pupils exper~ 
jenced hittie difficulty in finding 
pleasant nicies tn life.” During 
the depression which began 
aboitt ten years ago when mil- 
Ions of hearing people were 
thrown out of wprk, it has been 
increasingly hard for deaf 
people to find any sort of work. 
Thousands of the older adult 
deaf are still unemployed and, 
«with Increasing age, their chan- 
Ses for employment are fast de- 
creasing. Of the brighter, bet- 
ter prepared younger deaf 
Feople, let aut of school during 
the depression. only a small pro- 
portion have been able to find 
work. There are many less cap- 
ble whose chances for employ- 
ment re stil smalter, In some 
c: Ybor unions have, Inter- 
feret: in others, the danger of 
bility is given 
as an excuse for 
¢ deaf people: in 
t of Info: mation 
2 the deaf ean do pre- 
. mt; in others, 
at is refused berause 
vatisfactory experience 


in eohers, mersonality diticult’es 
cn the nart of the geaf them- 
interfere; In ofhers, Ig- 
how to apply for 
© instances, after 
are oblained, the deaf ob- 


Ject to the low initial wages of- 
fered; they soon demand in 
creased wages; they object to 
the tpye of work given them; 
they imagine thelr boss 1s “down 
‘on” them; they get to work late 
or stay away: from work, con- 
sidering dt a small, matter, and 
so forth and so on 

Seldom does lack of know. 
ledge of a trade prevent em 
ployment, Nor is jack of trade 
information often responsible 
for the dismissal of a deat per- 
son, These facts indicate the 
need for intensive courses in 
guidance in school. 

Our guidance program must 
include emphasis on directing 


. our pupils along Mnes of their 


mental level,—noc an easy ac- 
complishment, for some of them 
insist on applying for positions 
far above thelr mental abilit 
Employment 

“Unemployment for ail deat 
people wilt not soon disappear, 
for there will always be those 
with pathetically low mental 
equipment. Some with reason- 
able mental ability, will not take 
advantage of the educational 
advantages provided" for them. 
‘They will not be prepared ‘wien, 
their oppotunity comes. How- 
ever, we believe that the present 
situation can be vastly improved. 

One of our most d.fflcult 
problems 1s convincing big in- 
dustries that they can provide 
employment opportunities for 
our girls and boys. Thus far 
we have had-to 109k to small 
shops almost entirely for em- 
qloyment for our pupils. 

We appreciate the interest and 
co-operation of all the agencles 
participating in the conference.” 


——+—— 


STATISTICS ON SCHOOLS 
g FOR IHE DEAF ° 
There-seems tu be cons.der- 
extent 01 deafnecs througnout 
tne country. Estimates have been 
made by varlous persons ranging 
all the way from a few hundred 
thousand up to 22,000,000 people 
whom it Is asserted have some 
hearing impairment. It is cla'm- 
ed that great numbers Qf public 
Néchool children have sufficient 
hearing impairment to warrant 
their receiving special instruc- 
tlon bechuse of deafness. There 
is no ‘sound statistical bas's for 
, such statements. The most ac- 
curate available statistics would 
show quite the contrary to be 
tiue, The January number of 
The American: Annals of the 
Deaf ts devoted to stattstles co- 
vering all the schools for the 
deaf-In the United States, resl- 
dential schools, day schools and 
classes, private and denomina- 
tlona! schools. The Annals 
sends a questionnaire to cach 
school and requests It to fll in 
the figures of- Its own enroll- 
ment. -These are then compiled 
and printed in the Annals. 
Certainly these statistics should 
te ns accurate as anything avall- 
able. An examination of enroll- 
ment statistics over the past five 
years show some very Interesting 
facts, First, taking the enroll- 
~ment of all schools as of Octo- 
ber 20th of a given year. the 66 
residential schools have declined. 
total enroltment every, fear 
: te the present time. 


Year Enrollment 
1935 \ 4555 
1938 14.249 
1937 14,129 
1938. - 14.010 
199913872" 


+ ‘This stows a total decrease of 
1883 pupils in five years or a de- 
crease of 6%.. Day schools dur- 


ing this period show the follow- 


ing figures: 
Year Enrollment 
1935 * 4,316 
1936 4,396 
1937 a2 1 
1938 369 * 
1939 4,602 


‘The increase“duritig the past 
yeor was perhaps due to the in- 
crease of day schools and clas- 
ses from 122 to 128. Over this 
seme period the enrollment of 
19 private and denominational 
schools increased from 787 in 
1935 to 887 in 1939. Ib Js inter- 
ecting to note, however that the 
total of pupils enrolled in any 
gehoo! or special classes for the 
deaf has declined each year 
since 1935 as follows:— 

Year “Totai—All’Schools 


1935, 19,658 

1936 19471 

1937 19,278 

1938 19,238. 
1939 19,161 = 


There are the latest fgures) 
pveilable at the present writing 
tut this plainly shows a ten- 
dency of decreased enrollment * 
rather than inereased enroll~ 
ment notwithstanding the fact 
that throughout the past five 
years greater attention has been 
directed toward the testing of 
hearing, and to a more systema- 
tle attempt to place ail the chil- 
dren with sufficiently impaired 
hearing in some special school 
or Class. 

While it may be true that 
there are a number of children 
in the publie schools who should 
te in cchools for the deaf, It is 
also undoubtedly true that in 
mest schoo s for the deaf, there 
are some children who would do 
better if somewhere else, due 
elther to having sufficient hear- 
Ing or to having tco little in- 
telligence to progress to any ex- 
tent in a school for the deaf. 
The former should be readjus- 
ted to the public schools and the 
latter perhaps would be better 
cared for in a school for the 
mentally deficient. 

In examining these: figures it 
is interesting to note that the 
ratio of pupils in residential 
schools for the deaf to the gen- 
eral population is about one in 
10,000 and the ratio of pupils in 
ali schools including residential, 
day schools, private and den- 
ominational schools 1s.one puplt 
in approximately 7.000 of the 
general population. In compar- 
ing the enrollment in schools 
throughout the country these 
ratios seem to run very evenly 
so that there is no ercat differ- 
ence in the proportion of deaf- 
ness in any one section of the 
country. 

It is probable that the future 
trends wil! continue to be down- 
ward for sometime due to sever- 
a) factors—first, decrease in the 
numter of children In the gener- 
al popilation which has mani- 
fested {tself_in ail schools, pub- 


.sehool, 


cag well ag otherwise. Second, 
the Improved treatments which 
have been devised for certain 
diseases which in the past have 
cnused considerable deafness, 
will tend to decrease the num- 
ter of cases of adventitious deaf- 
ness. 

From those statistics it would 
scem quite apparent that there 
fs no enrollment presstre on 
rehools for the deaf anywhere 
in the ccuntry that would neces- 
ditate large plant expansions 
based on the expectations of In- 
ercased enrollments in the fu- 


ture. The American Era. 


——. 
DEAF LEAD IN SAFE privine| 

Belteve it or not, the deaf are 
the safest drivers on Pennsyl- 
vania’s highways! 

In the last two years Just one 
minor accident has been chalked 
up against the approximately 
600 deaf motorists holding oper 
ators’ licenses In the state. And 
that occured when a so-called 
normal driver collided with the 
rarked car of a deaf man, 

‘The two year figure reveal the 
neeident ratio between normal 
drivers and those who can net- 
ther hear nor speak showing o 
safety factor of 28 to 1, In other 
worcs while 3.9 per cent of all 
physteally normal operators 
were involved in accident In @ 
given year only one one-seventh 
of one per cent of the deaf were 
similarly concerned. 

Credit for this amazing safe- 
ty record of denf drivers, accord~ 
ing to Revenue Department of- 
ficals, must be given first to the 
operator himself who is invari- 
ably more cautions than h: 
more fortunate fellow motor': 
tecond to the Pennsylvania Mo- 
tor Police who conduct exam- 
‘nations of this type with great 
care and understanding, and 
Inst, to the State Deaf Commit 
tee, whore endorsement ts neces- 
sary before a deaf person may 
obtain an operator's license. 

—Keystone Motorist. 


Deai automobile drivers are 
“the safest of all," according to 
Dr. Douglas MacFarlan of Phits- 
dephia who addressed the 107th 
onnual meeting of the Medical 
Scclety of New Jersey during o 
discussion of sight and hearing: 
tests for auto licenses applicants, 
in Atlantic City. 

“IT had to change my own Ideas 
on the point of deafness. Dr. 
MacFarland said. “The Key- 
stone Automobile Club kept sta- 
tistics on the 1,700 deaf drivers 
in Pennsylvanis and found them 
the safest of all The same 
thing was found in Massachu- 
setts, Callfornia, Wisconsin and 
some other states. 

—The American Fra, | 
peemeer aaa aa 
DR. FRANK DRIGGS RETIRES 

Dr. Frank M. Driggs resigned 
lls position as superintendent of 
the Utah School for ‘the Deaf 
and the Blind, November 20. The 
law of the state of Utah makes 
retirement compulsory at the 
age of 70. Howevgr. Dr. Driggs 
will remain at the helm of the 
acting superintend- 
ent, until his successor has been 
appointed. 


—Just Once A Month. 


Ontario Amociation of the Deal 
OFFICERS 
Honorary Patron: W. J. Morrison, 
Belleville, 
Honorary President: ©. F. Stewart, 
Belleville £ 


President: David Pelkoff, Toronto. 

‘Viee-Prosident: N. LGleadow, Ham- 
titan. is 

Secretary: Victor Shinks, Toronto. 

‘Treasurer: HL. J. Lloyd, Branttord. 

Directors: J.T, Salltor, Toronto: 
RE, McBrien, Peterboro; Joseph 
Rosalck, Toronto. 
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S. D. BAZAAR A FINE 
SUCCESS 

Sale of Work And Program 

By Students Delight Vi 

Beautifully executed decora- 
tHons made a lovely background 
for the annual bazaar held 
‘Thursday afternoon, December 
Bth., at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf with proceeds for the 
pupils’ benefit fund and the Red 
Cross. Two pages in smart co3- 
tumes opened the doors to the 
quests an¢ a realistic snowman 
pointed the wsy to the auditer- 
tum. Along the corridors pos- 
ters py the students illustrating 
the Various fealuies oi we baza- 
ar were greatly admired for their 
originality and the skill with 
which they were painted. They 
were the work of the art class 
of which Miss Cass is director 
and her students were also res- 
ponsible for the decoratians 
which gave the auditorium Its 
Christmas atr. 

Masses of evergreens alternat- 
ing with latge candles, of card- 
board, adorned the walls and 
at inieryals plaques of angels 
with outstretched wings against 
a slivery background added to 
the beauty of the arrangements. 
The art students and their tea~ 
cher were congratulated for the 
success of their efforts. Christ- 
maz decorations, cleverly de- 
signed. and gift wrapping pap- 
er, hand blocked, also done by 
art students were sold) on 
December 5th. BS 

“senior girls. under the direc- 
tion o: Miss H. Waite had pre- 
pared a display of towels, aprons, 
toy dogs. bath sets. shopping 
bags which found ready sale 
while the. junior gitls in charge 
of Miss M. Leacock offered shop- 
ping bags, towels. pajamas. 
aprons and many other useful 
and dainty pieces. 

Christmas cake baked by the 
boys who are taking the baking 
course taught by Mr. F. Cook, 
was sold, thé boys In charge 
wearing the smart white baker's 
costumes. Cookies and candy 
made by the girls of the house- 
hold setence department were 
also on sale, These girls. un- 
der the leadership of their tea- 
cher, Miss K. Daly, served after- 
noon tea to the guests. ‘The tea 
table was beautiful with Its cen- 
trepiece of gleaming red candles, 


‘THE CANADIAN 
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at each side of which was a 
Christmas tree in the form of & 
candle. Mrs. C. B, McGuire, 
Miss C. Ford, Mrs, A. Wanna- 
maker, Miss C. Maloney, Miss F. 
Fitzgerald and Miss L. Carroll 
poured tea. Miss E. Panter and 
‘Miss L. Burnside acted as hostes- 
ses. The stage was used a5 a 
tea room and was marked with 
large cathedral candles, the 
handiwork of the art class. Miss 
Daly's students were tea assist 
ants and were very attentive to 
the wants of the guests serving 
dainty refreshments prepared by 
the class. 

‘At intervals throughout the 
afternoon a program of dances 
and selections by tne Rhythm 
band provided excellent enter- 
tainment for the guests. Pupils 
trained by Miss H. Keeler and 
costumed In colorful array, pic 
sented the intricate dances with 
ease and Skill. The Rhytnm 
band, which has been in charge 
of Mr. Alec Gordon, pleased tne 
audience. Mr. Gordon acted as 
accompanist for tne dances 


which were as follows: 


nes; Luila- 
by Ballet; Polka; Bo-Peep Dance 
—2A; Gavotte: Band Select.oa— 
3A; ‘Tap Routines; Minuet; Gyp- 

sy Dance; Irish Lilt; Highland 
Sehottische; Zorongo: Band Se- 
lestion—3A; Tap Routines. 

In welcoming the guests. Mr. 
‘W. J. Morrison, superintendent 
‘of the school, explained that the 
bazaar demonstrated the wo.k 
being carried on in the class- 
rooms as part of the schoo! cur- 
iculum. The proceeds were to be 
contrituted to the Red Cross and 
te the pupils’ benefit fund. 

—The Ontario-Inte.ligeiice-. 
i ge 

Following Is a short article 
from one of our graduates of 
Irst year who fs working In the 


office of the Belleville ually 
newspaper this year. —Editor. 
MY WORK 


By GLEN ROBERTSON 

1 am working for the Ontario- 
Intelligencer» in Believille. 1 
have: been five months there. 
starting to work on June 25th. 
Tam learning hadg composition 
‘and linotype operating wh'ch T 
started at the O. S. D. T am 
working In the composing room. 
There are seven linotypes and 
one ludlow. 

‘The Editor writes the editor- 
fals, The reporters write news. 
‘Ihe proof-readers mark the 
errors as the paper ts proof- 
read. Sometimes the reporters 
help them, The paper gors to 
press at 11 a. m. and 3 p.m. 

This is one day's work. Last 
Friday. T awoke at 6.15 a. m. and 
dressed. Then I had breakfast. 
Trade on my bicycle to the On- 
tario Intelligencer office .at 
7a. m. and then we started to 
work, I worked at setting up 
till 11 o'clock. Two men and I 
ed the papers for the otter 
ports of Ontario. After Inch 
we worked till 3 o'clock and then 
matted the papers for England. 
United States and Canada frem 
3 tin 4.30. B 


I took printing at the O. 8. D. 
My Instructor was Mr. L. Morri- 
son. I was four years in the 
print-shop. I chose printing 
because I liked the work better 
than that in other shops. 
gee 

DANIELS—SOLE, WEDDING 

Making thelr responses in the 
sign language Miss Erna I. Sole 
and James Walter Daniels, mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Church 
for the Deaf, Wellestey St., Tor- 
onto and former pupils of the 
©. 8. D. were married in the 
church on Saturday, December 
‘ath. Rev. A. MacGowan, the 
pastor of the church officiated. 

‘The bride, given in marriage 
by her father, wore a wedding 
gown of white brocaded satin 
made with full net skirt. She 
carried a shower bouquet of ro- 
ses. 
Miss Caroline Buchan was 
bridesmaid and M ss Joan Sole, 
niece of the bride, was ower 
girl. The best man was Ralph 
Daniels, brother of the groom. 

A reception was held at the 
home of the bride's father, the 
bride's sister-in-law, Mrs. A. 
Sole, receiving with the bridal 
party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniels will live 
in Brantford. 

eg 
THE BAZAAR 

Our annual bazaar was held 
tn the ascembly-reom on,Decem- 
ter Sth. It was a fine winter 
afternoon, so we had a very goud 
crowd. 

‘The assembly-room was decor- 
ated with Cnristmas decorations 
including angels. large candles. 
and evergreens. ‘The evergreens 
smelled so nice that everyone 
wanted to buy a table bouquet 
trom Miss Cass’s table. Then 
they went: around to see the 
sewing. ‘There were all sorts of 
things for sale. They looked 
around and spled the candy tab- 
le. There were many kinds of 
lovely candy in fancy wicker 
baskets. The Christmas cakes 
and puddings were delicious and 
were aimost all sold. 

‘The tea table was nicely ar- 
ranged with a lace cloth. red 
Christmas candies, silver tea s 
vices, cups and saucers. The te: 
was served at small tables on the 
stage. Olga and Eileen helped 
to arrange and sezve the tea. 


Mr. H. L. Fair, B.S. A. cer.cul- 
ture representative (or Hastings 


County, three Instructors ond 


-twenty students who were tak~ 


ing the short course in agricul- 
ture and home cconcm:cs at 
Tweed visited the sent on 
‘Tglursday. December 12th. 


—_-—_ 
DISTINCTLY TWO GROUPS 
In the current issue of the 

California News. Editor Lap'des 

takes up at some length Prin- 

cipal Stevenson's views on the 
edvisability of more care in the 
use of the phrase, “the deaf and 


Page & 


hard of hearing,” now frequent- 
ly appearing in print. Mr. Ste- 
yenson argues that the phrase 
should read, “the deaf and the 
nard of hearing,” to make it 
perfectly clear to the layman 
that two distinct groups are 
referred to, 0 fact taken for 
granted within the profession. 

Mr. Stevenson's discussion is 
timely, his point well taken. All 
who have occasion to use this 
phrase should be careful to 
make it clear and complete. 

In years past, we went 
through the’ same experlencé 
with the phrase, “the deaf and 
blind.” Reference would be 
made to a certain school “for 
the deaf and blind.” The appea- 
rance of children in communt- 
tes, who were botn deaf and 
blind, and the publicity given 
these as such, fixed the idea in 
the minds of the public that 
deafness and blindness went 
together. More care in the use 
of the complete phrase became 
advisable, and reference to “the 
deaf and the blind” became a 
f.xed hAblt in our professtonal 
publications when discussing a 
grouping of both classes. 

A recent glaring example of 
the use of the phrase “the deaf 
and hard of hearing,” which no 
doubt set Mr. Stevenson on fire, 
was the publicity given the pro- 
posed Civil Service examination 
leading to the appointment of 
a “Rehabilitation Specialist for 
the Deaf and Hord of Hearing” 
in the United States Office of 
Education. This examination, 
by the way. was opened to the 
hearing and the hard of hear- 
ing, but not to the deaf. and the 
set-up as a whole shows a dis- 
position to Ignore the differen- 
ces between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing 


Concurrently with Mr. Steven- 
son's discussion, the staid Am- 
crican Anrals of, the Deaf edit- 
orially announces this examin- 
ation, and repeats the delin- 
quent phrase, “the deaf and 
hard of hearing.” no less than 
five times, in addition to siating 
the examination tive. in the 
course of a short article. 


Mr, Stevenson is a member op 
committees on nomencluture for 
both the Conference of Execu- 
uves of American Schools for 
the Deaf, and the Nation: 
sociation of the Deaf, which 
places him in a position of au- 
Uhority in the matter under dis- 
cussion. However. it is surpris- 
ing that he should end his dis- 
cussion In a contession of expec- 
ted disagreement, when he says. 
“It does not require concurrence 
‘on the part vf those who reserve 
the richt to-disagtee with this 
suggestion.” 

TL. A. in The Towa Hawkeye. 
Editor's Note: Mr. “Stevenson 
and the editor of The Iowa Haw- 
keye will, no doubt. appreve of 
the name selected for the new 
Society formed in Canada to 
help these “Two Grown: 
organization with headquarters 
in Toronto has teen’ function~ 
ing since August Ist. By the 
charter of Incorporat‘on it 1s ° 
known as The National Society 
of The Deaf and The Hard of 
Hearing. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
2A. (Miss Rlerdon) 
(Continued trom Page 3) 
Dorothy O'Neil invited her 

classmates to her birthday party, 


*in the dining room at 6 o'clock 


‘Tuesday, January 7th. 
‘The girls wore their parly 
dfesses, The boys wore their 


best suits. . 


rothy was ten years old Jan. 
ath he slew ‘out the candles 
on her birthday cake. She did 
not blow them all out the first 
time. Therfshe tried again. She, 
succeeded the second time. 


I spent a very happy Christ- 
mas at school. I received some 
new. clothes, a hockey stick, 8 
new book, some frult and can- 
dies and nuts. My mother sent 
two games to fe. Santa Claus 
was good to me. I was glad to 


< see all the boys and girls when 


they came back to school. 
—Donald Wilson. 
I went home for Christmas.and 
enjoyed my holidays. I received 
two new games I like to play 
these games very much. I re- 
celved some new clothes too. I 
like my new breeches the best I 


\ shall have 2 good. time on the 


—Joyce Bouck.'rink with my hockey stick and 


My birthday was January 7th. 
1 was ten years old. I received 
‘many bdirthtay presents, My 
new hockey boots and skates will 
make me happy all winter. My 
pretty blue rain cloak and hood 
will be fine on rainy days. I re 
ceived four beautiful birthday 
eards too. I had a birthday par- 
ty at 6 o'clock Tuesday night. 
T invited my: classmates to my 
party. ~-Dorothy O'Neil. 


T enjoyed my Christmas holi- 
days very much, I received 
many presents. Some of my 


_ presents were perfume. nall-pol- 


ish, handkerchiefs, a tollet set. a 
box of note paper and envelopes, 
and some ribbons. 
—Vietorla Berthiaume. 
I was very happy at-Christ- 
mas..I received many pretty 
gifts. I like them all. I wore 
iy new dress to Dorothy O'Neil's 
birthday party January 7th. I 
like to dress up, and go to par- 
ties. ‘Dorothy Pickering 
I received two new books for 
was “Gulliver's Travels.” I am 
very fond of readin 
ed other pretty gifts, 
perfume. I enjoyed Chr simas. 
—Barbara’ Walter. 


Santa Claus w:s good to me at 
Christmas, I reeeived socks. 
mitts, handkerchiefs. a parker 
pen and pencil. boxes of 
paints. a picture pumle, two good 
books. a colour book. some toilet 
soap. bath salts and perfume. I 
was very happy. r 

T sent a Christmas box to Miss 
Rierdon too. 

--Marguret Peidrock. 

T went home for Christmas. I 
received many Christmas pre- 
sents. Santa Clat 
friends were very kind-to me. 1 
received a New Testament, some 
handkerehtefs,.a pair of black 
fur-trimmed galoshes. 2 string 
of beads, some other clothes, 
fruit candy and nuts-and many 
beautiful Christmas cards. 

—Margaret Cassel. 

Santa Claus was good to me. T 
received some good things to 
wear, a hockey stick. and 
puck. a knife and two boxes of 
tricks. I fike to receive pre- 
sents. YI-like to give presents to 
my {rlends too. I hope Miss 
Rlerdon liked yher Christmas 
present from me. 

.—Riehard Elterbeck. 

T received a Ictter from my 
friend Essle Glass. Sie told me 
that I had a new baby’ broth 
I feel very proud and hapny. 1 
received many Christmas pre- 
sents but I love the buby best of , 
all. 

My mother sent a Christmas 
present to Miss Rierdon 

-Suluis Wijodny. 


at 


puck. I shall wear my new hoc- 
key hat and hockey Sweater. I 
shall wear my other new swea- 
ter and galoshes to the city. 
Santa was good to me. I senta 
Christmas card to, Miss Rlerdon. 

—John Rolko. 


3V. (Mr. Clare) 
I went home for Christmas. 
We had a Christmas tree at 
home. We had a goose for 
Christmas. We had a good din-. 
ner. I went to the show many 
times. I came back to school 
with Allan Leach on the train. 
I am glad to see my friends 
again. I got a sweater. 
: —Douglas Drake. 
I did not go home for Christ- 
mas. I had a good time here. 
I got many gifts. We saw some 
good movies The weather was 
not good for skating. 
—Dalsy Lawrence. 
I went home. Harry and I 
played ball. I saw Santa Claus. 
Father ha’ a new green car. I 
like new cars. Grandmother 
was very sick. “I gave her very 
pretty flowers. I got many nice 
gifts. —Dorothy Anderson. 
On January. 4 it was rather 
cold. The boys played hockey. 
‘The score was 10-7. In the 
Christmas holidays I saw four 
free movies. On Christmas Day 
I got many gifts, I got a new 
pair of skates and boots. They 
Mt alright. I was glad to get 
them. —Georee Arnold. 
I went home for Christmas. 
We had a Christmas tree at 
home. Mapy people came to my 
home for Sinner on Christmas 
Day. We had turkey and goose 
for dinner. My sister and I ska- 
ted every day. My girl friend 
and I skated. I got many gifts. 
T liked them very much. We, 
had a good time. 
—Suyce Johnston, 
I went home for Christmas I 
helped my mother. We had a 
Christmas tree. I decorated the 
tree. I came back to school on 
Jan 6. I am ‘glad to see my 
friends again. I have a new coat 
It is green. —Billy Wingfield. 
On December 20 I went home 
Jack Clifford and I put bags of 
train in the wagon and car for 
the pigs. Clifford and I like to 
ride the bicycle on the road. We 
yut the hay down for the 
horses. We put straw down for 
the pigs to sleep on. I had a 
good time at home. I came back 
here January 3. —Joseph Miller. 
I went home 
hold: 
Umes. 
gifts on Christmas Day. I gave 
Billy Wingfield und George 
ae 
Bert Poll 


ton. 


Erla Webster and I went home 
to Hamilton. She took me to her 
home. We went to the movies. 1 
liked the movies. The pictures 
were good. Ihad a Christmas 
tree at home. I took Erla to see 
my sister and Peter. My family 
Uked Erla. Erla and I did not 
skate, I saw Helen* Cope and 
Carmen, at home. Erla took me 
to supper at her home. It was 
very good. I got many gifts I 
liked them very much. ; 

—Frances Tompkins 


\ 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
‘The Cheese Exhibition_ 


The Cheese Exhibition was 
held in the city hall, Belleville 
on December 2, 3 and 4. This 
exhibit has been held for a num- 
ber of years. 


On Monday morning, Dec. 2. 
the senior classes came to school 
dressed to go to‘the city. The 
boys and Mr. Ellis and Mr. Hol- 
mes walked to the city:, The 
girls rode in the bus with’ Mrs. 
Cunningham and Miss Carroll. 

‘When we went to the city hall 
we saw long tables all across'the 
room. There were many cheese 
on the‘ tables, Some of the: 
cheese were large and some were 
small. The room was decorated 
with blue and yellow paper. It 
looked very nice. 


We walked around and looked 
at the cheese. A man told Mr. 
Ellis there were $54 checse on 
the tables. They welghed over 
25 tons. The cheese came from 
Ontarlo, Quebec Manitoba, Sa- 
skatchewan and Alberta. ‘This 
year there were not any cheese 
from other parts of the British~ 
Empire. This was because of the 
war. 

The champion prize winner 
was Mr. Gordon C. Longficld of 
Belton, Ontarlo. His cheese tes~ 
ted $7.95 in all classes. T saw one 
cheese that tested 985. It was 
made by Mr Birdsville of, Mount 
Elgin, Ontario. 

‘There was a cheese on a table 
in one corner of the room, We ali 
guessed how much it welgh- 
ted. I guessed 9912 lbs. Four 
pupils from our school guessed 
the same numbers. They were 
Vivian Richardson, Lucille 
Bourdeau, Malcolm Tigwell and 
Douglas Strang. Mr Irwin sent 
two dollars to our school. Mc 
Morrison gave each of the 
winners fifty cents. 

—Maureen Stewart 


Spencers Frigid Lockers 

We went from the city hall to 
see. the Spencer Frigid Lockers. 
Mr Ellis asked Mr Spencer if we 
could see through the building. 
We saw meat being unloaded 
from a truck. It came from Tor- 
onto. We went Into four rooms. 

The first room was the locker 
room. There were rows of boxes 
‘or lockers in this room. People 
rent these lockers. They keep 
meat in them, The temperature 
was zero in the room. 

The second foom was the 
chil! room, It was not very cold 
‘The meat is cooled in this room. 
It is left in this .oom for two 
days. 

‘Theltnird room was the sharp 
freezing room. Mr. Ellisjsald it 
was 20 degrees below “Zero in 


this room. It wos very cold in 
this room. We did not stay there 
long. 

‘The fourth room was called 
the aging room, The meat is 
left in this room for seven 
days. Violet rays take the bac- 
terla out of the meat. 

Ths building was very in- 
teresting but it was very cold 
there, —Myrtle Duller. 


The Ontarlo Intelligencer 

We visited the Ontario Intel~ 
ligencer. This is where the dai- 
ly new.paper Is printed. We all 
went into the office. Mr. Ellis 
asked for Dr. Morton, He took 
us upetairs to where the paper 
was Leing prepaied. Glen Ro- 
tertsun works there. Dr. Mor- 
ton told Glen to show us around. 

The first we saw was the tele 
printe:. The Canadian Press 
nev’s comes over this machine 
{rom ‘oronto. It runs from 7 
a.m. to 4 pm. every day. There 
are 20,000 words a day come over 
this machine. I liked to read the 
news as this machine printed it. 

We saw some men working at 
their desks in this room. They 
were writing news for the pap- 
er. 

Glen took us to the Iinotype 
room. ‘here were eight people 
operating the linotypes. They 
worked very fast. They were 
setting the type for the paper. 

We then went downstairs to 
where the paper was printed. It 
was very hot in this room, Two 
men were putting the type Into 
the ylinder press. The press 
runs by electricity. There was 
a large rolf of paper at one end 
of the press. Th's paper runs 
tetween the rollers. It is all 
printed when it comes out of the 
press. I] ked to wateh it. 

‘The paper we saw printed was 
to Le sent throuzh the mail to 
the country around Belleville, 
Another edition is printed in the 
afternoon. 

We thanked Dr. Morton for 
showing us through the building, 
T I’ked to see how the paper was 
printed, I hope I can get work 
In iw newspaper building when 
I finish school. 

—Carder Wilson, 

Our Visit to the Court fou se 

We went to ‘visit the court 


house In the afternoon. We 
walked up Pinnacle Strect. We 
had 1g ellmb many steps. I saw 


rome men shoveling snow. I 
think they were prisoners. A 
man was with them. 

We went into a large hall. Mr, 
Ellis went to see Mr. O'Flynn, 
the sheriff, He took us upstatr3 
to the court room. We saw 
where the Judge sat and where 
the witness box was. We sat 
down in the seats. Soon Judge 
Cameron came In, He took his 
seat. We watched to sec what 
was golng on. A man went In- 
to the witness box. The lawyer 
asked him to tell his story. He 
told about a car aceldent. We 
did not stay to see how the trial 
ended. 

We came down stairs again. 
Mr. O'Flynn told Mr. Ellis he 
could not take us through the 
jalt because there was a mun In 
the Jail who was a murderer, We 
orry we could not see the 

--Teddy George. 


jail, 


+ THE PREMIER OF CANADA 


By BEVERLY SMITH 
Condensed from The American, 

Bsa AERIS 

“who is Mackenzie King?" 
I tried that question recently 
ona score of average Americans 
in a.Maryland town. Only four 
knew the answer. Four others, 
found the name vaguely fami- 
Mar, and 12 had never heard of 
him. 

“Yet Mr. King is next in im- 
portance to our president in the 
whole western hemisphere. 
Prime minister of Canada, chief 
executive of an area larger than 
the United States, he may have 


. much to do with the future of 


America. 

‘His country is at war. We are 
pledged, and bound in self-in- 
terest, to defend Canada from 
invasion. ‘There is even a pos- 
sibility of the headquarters of 
the British empire belng moved 
to Canada. Such a move, dump- 
ing a warring world empire right 
in our lap, would be of terrific 
import to every American as well 
‘as every Canadian. And, in the 
decision of whether and how 
such a move should be made 
Mackenzie King would play a 
leading role. - 

‘That's why I went to Canada 
recently to find out just what 
sort of man he is. I met and 
talked with Mr. King, with many 
of his friends, supporters, and 
opponents. Amd there emerged 
a picture of one of the most self- 
effacing and camera-shy world 
leaders. Small, stocky, sagaci- 
‘ous, 66-year-old Mr. King !s 8 
country gentleman, a bachelor. 
and a canny housekeeper. No 
international crisis, they say. can 
make him forget his laundry bill. 
‘His closest companion is an an- 
clent Irish terrler, named Pat, 
which sleeps on a little pallet in 
his master's bedroom. 

Old fashioned. Mr. King pre- 
fers walking to riding in an aut- 
omoblle, open fireplace to radia~ 
tors, and old books to new. But 
he controls a powerful modern 
alr force. 

He ts extremely courteous, mo- 
dest, and gracious, but the only 
man who presumes to call him 
“Mackenzie” is Franklin Roose- 
velt, He does not smoke, but he 
has lighted many cigarettes for. 
King George VI. His grandfa- 
ther led a rebellion against thie 
British crown, but he stands in 
high repute both in England and 
Canada today. 

After all, the Canadians have 
known Mackenzie King for 40 
years, He has headed their gov- 
ernment for 15 years out of the 
past 20, Last March they re- 
elected him for a four year term. 
with the heaviest majorities a 
Canadian prime minister has 
ever received. And he has been 
leader of the Liberal party ever 
since 1919, What other political 
leader in the world can match 
that record? 

I inquired the secret of this 
endurance in office. Has he a 
golden radio voice? No, only 
fair; a bit long-winded at times. 
Has he a dominating personal- 
ity? No, rather a shy man, Has 
he enacted a great program of 
reform? No, he inclines to be 
gradual about changing things. 


“But why, then,” I persisted, 
“does he remain top man, with- 
out even a rival in sight?” 


At this, Mr. King’s opponents 
throw up their hands in despair. 
‘They murmur something about 
“luck,” or say that he “follows 
the crowd instead of leading it,” 
but clearly they are baffied. His 
friends are hardly‘more enlight- 
ening. They say the prime min- 
ister’s pre-eminence is due to 
“his character," “his balance,” 
” “his sense of tim- 


ing.” 
I gathered that his mildness is 
his power, caution is his 


strength, and that his maste.ly 
hesitation Is decisive. 


No Canadian prime minister 
has ever known the United Sta- 
tes as well as Mackenzie King. 
As a young man he studied at 
the University of Chicago and 
did social work at Hull House. 
He took his Ph.D. at Harvard, 
and nearly stayed on there as 
a teacher of economics. Later 
he worked in the United States 
for three years as a counsellor 
on labor relations for large cor- 
porations. He has known all 
our presidents since, Theodore 
Roosevelt. He frequently takes 
his winter vacations in our sou- 
thern states, and a portrait of 
Abraham, Lincoln hangs in a 
place of Honor on the wall of his 
executive offices. 


But he also knows that friend- 
ship with the United States 1s 
a ticklish matter. In 1919 he 
and his party, who tried to ar- 
ange a reciprocity treaty with 
the United States, were routed 
from office with the slogan cry 
of: “No truck or trade with the 
Yankees!" 


And so Mackenzie King walks 
the chalk line again. He kno¥s 
the value of American co-oper- 
ation and friendship, so long as, 
it doesn't get possessive. He join- 
ed gladly in working out recipro- 
cal trade agreements with Se- 
eretary Cordell Hull. And last 
August he met President Roos2- 
velt in the private railway car 
at Ogdensburg, N.Y., just across 
the border, to join in the historic 
declaration which links Ameri- 
can and Canadian defence ofghe 
continent, and which crea e 
Joint Defence Board. 


At an earlier time patriots in 
both countries might have set up 
a wail, but, umed as it was with 
the world crisis, the whole cun- 
tunent took the Ogdensburg de- 
claration as a common-sense 
precaution. 


There is nothing dramatic 
about Mackenzie, nothing gaudy 
or spectacular. Yet he has a 
tang and savor of his own; an 
old-fashioned flavor of tenacity. 
sentiments, courtesy. integrity. 
and principal. That is why. 
through all the years of balanc- 
ing and compromising, he has 
kept the respect of the Canadian 
people. 

As the great war of 1939 ap- 
proached, Mackenzie King at 
first took a cautious detached at- 
titude. Canada. he hinted, would 
reflect carefully before rushing 
into another European war. 
Canada would make up her own 
mind. 
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‘There you have a fine sample 
of King’s art. If he had tried 
to pledge Canada to enter any 
British war, violent controversy 
would have torn the country. In- 
stead, he let public opinion so- 
Hdify gradually us the European 
crisis developed. When war 
finally came,: Canada, after a 
decorous seven-day pause, en- 
tered it as a united nation. 

Mr. King finds time to read 
the Bible every day and go to 
church every Sunday. To the 
dismay of his secretaries, he 
often writes personal letters in 
laborious longhand. He is much 
interested in the families of his 
friends, and punctilious about 
attending weddings and funer- 
als. When two poor children 
were burned in a tenement fire, 
the prime minister trudged un- 
obtrusively in the funeral pro- 
cession. 

‘The mild Mr. King is now dir- 
ecting a tremendous war effort 
which 1s absorbing nearly half 
Canada’s national income. Can- 
adians are paying tases which 
would give Americans the Jim- 
jams. They have an army over- 
Seas, a growing navy. and an air 
force. They are training fiers 
by the thousand; will soon be 
training them by the tens of 
thousands. Relative to her size, 
Canada will soon.be stronger in 
the air than any other nation. 

And so, if we feel that the re 
cent defence agreements are all 
in Canada’s favor, or are inclin- 
ed to smile at Mr. King’s con- 
ciliatory and old-fashioned ways, 
we might remember his Royal 
Canadian Air Force—and consi- 
der what it would mean to us 
if this continent were ever in- 
vaded. | —Toronto Daily Star. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
- 4¥. (Miss, Panter) 
Helen Cope and I live in 
Hamilton. We went home for 
Christmas, On Dec. 31 Norma 
Tosca and I went to Helen's 
house. I shook hands wth 
Helen's fatter. George. Arthur. 
Helen and I played some games. 
George showed us pictures with 
hls movie-camera. We had din- 
ner. It was very good. After din- 
ner we thanked Helen and her 
father and brothers. We said, 
“Good-bye” and went home. We 
had a good time. 
—Carmen Joan Parolin 


I did not go home for Christ- 
mas. My mother gave two pre- 
sents to Marjorie La Liberte. 
Chinese checkers and a box of 
chocolates.” 

Marjorie La Liberte gave two 
presents to me an apron and a 
ring. 

I got big boxes from mother 
and father for Christmas. I got 
a dress, sweater. stockings, five 
hardkerchiefs, two story books 
and some other things. 

-—Katle Ivanowich 


‘On Friday, December 19. the 
girls and boys worked hard In 
the residence. We played games 
in the assembly-room at night. 
Next morning we went to break- 
fast. After breakfast Phyllis 
‘Thompson, Daisy Lawrence and 
I carried a Christmas tree to 
the residence. We had a nice 
Christmas tree. Phyllis Thomp- 
son, Daisy Lawrence and I dec- 
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crated the window. We had a 
good time at Christmas. On 
Saturtisy afternoon the boys 
and girls went to the show. It 
‘was a very good show. 

~Annie Kyzomowlke. 


On December 19 some girls 
and boys went home for the holl- 
days. I met my mother, father 
and brother in the station. Iso- 
bel, Vivian and I went back 
home. I saw the Christmas tree 
in the house. I liked !t. I put 
boxes under the.tree. On Dec. 
25, some other people put their 
boxes there too. I liked my pre- 
‘sents from my family and 
friends, My family went to see 
Gandmother and Grandpa. We 
saw the Christmas tree. I got 
many presents. 

—Pasty Richardson. 


On December 24 we were hap- 
py because the next day was 
Christmas. On. Dec. 25, when 
we got up. we ran to the junior 
playroom. We got candles, nuts, 
2 apples and 1 orange from Miss 
Maloney. We went to breakfast. 
After breakfast we went to the 
assembly-room at 9 o'clock. We 
got many boxes. The Catholic 
girls went to church. After 
church we went to the priest's 
home. The priest gave a toy top 
to each gir. He gave the little 
girls dolls. He gave the big 
girls beads. He gave Annie and 
me a game of bingo. He gave 
Hockey sticks to all the boys. He 
gave llttle boys balloons on a 
stick. We thanked him. We 
liked him because he was k’nd 
to us. He gave Olga Bodnor, 
Inez Smith and Lucille Bourdeau 
checkers. We went to dinner. 
After dinner we: opened our! 
boxes, I liked them. Mr. Chal- 
mers at the store gave all the 
toys and girls popsickles for sup- 
per on Dec. 25. We went to the 
ascembly-room, We saw the 
movies. We \'ked the vopsic- 
kles. My brother Paul sells pop- 
sickes in the Timmins Dairy. 
—Dorothea St. Dennis. 


I went home for Christmas on 
Dec 20. On Saturday my brother 
John and I went to see Carmen 
at her home. f shook hands with 
Carmen's family. 1 looked at 
some funny books. Carmen 
showed mea Christmas tree. 
Carmen and I played with an 
orange kitten. Another big cat 
Jumped over a doll's cradle. We 
laughed. We had a good time. 1 
said, " Good-bye.” to Catmzn's 
family. 

On Tuesday. Carmen, Norn 
and Tosea came to see me at my 
home. My father shook hands 
with them. We playcd sme 
games. My brother George show- 
ed us pictures with his movie 
camera. We had ham.. capsup. 
sandwiches, jelly, peas, potatoes. 
Christmas cake, cookies, peach- 
es, oranges and apples for din-y 
ner. We had a good time. Norma. 
Tosca and Catmen svid, “ Good- 
bye, ” to my family. . 

—Rase Cope. 


Marjorie and I went to my 
home. ; 

‘On December 25, in the morn- 
ing we got up. My mother gave 
a present to Marjorie LaLiberte. 
Tt was a box of handkerchiefs 
Marjorie and I played checkers. 
Marjorie, Josephine and I went 
to the movies, The girls were 
happy because they got gifts for 
Christmas, -—Jean Colquhoun. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
benefit to their speech and lip- 
reading, and in one American 
school great advantages were 
claimed for the substitution of 
spelling for “signs.” But what- 
ever method 1s adopted, what I 


me 
Pee 
au 


Richmond Street School, Toronto, 


ence to methods of instruction 
in these words: 

“with regard to systems or 
methods of instruction, I have to 
‘say that the more I see, and the 
wider my experience, the more 
I become convinced that it is 
the teacher who makes the suc- 
cess of a method, and that it ts 


where Mr. McGann 


taught the deaf 


saw in American schools led me 
to the conclusion, supported by 
the firm opinion of many Am- 
erican instructors, that any form 


‘of combination of finger-spell- 


jng or signing with oralism in 
school was not a sticcess, and 
that the ultimate solution of the 
quarrel of the systems will be 
that as large a proportion of pu- 
pils as possible will be taught 
orally, and the remainder by the 
finger alphabet method, to the 
exclusion of signs as far as 
schoolroom work is concerned, 
and if these different methods 
could be carried on in entirely 
different schools. it would be 
better than in separate depart- 
ments of the same school. It 
was generally recognized by the 
American teachers that some 
sort of classification of deaf chil- 
dren was desirable.” 


.. Addison's report of fifteen 
pages described the many schools 
visited and Included the follow- 
ing reference to the Belleville 
school: a 


This was the only Canadian 
Institution sf was able to wit 
It ts situated in a charming place 
‘on the. beautiful Bay of Quinte, 
and is attended by over 200 pup- 
ils. The sytem of instruction is 
nominally combined but ittle 
real oral work has been done. 
‘The classes are too large and the 
grading of the pupils not quite 
so thorough as it might be. A 
new superintendent has been ap- 
pointed recently, medical man, 
who had no previous experience 
of the work of educating the 
deaf. He ts, however. an able 
man. full of sympathy for the 
pupils and teachers, and there Is 
evidence that under his super- 
vision much more oral work will 
ye attempted in the future. The 
School course at present allow- 
ed by the Government, seven 
years, is too short. and should be 
iengthened if a really satisfac- 
tory result is to be achieved. 
Much good work has been done 
by Individual teachers, but with 
a larger staff, an extended 
course and a unification of effort, 
the results should be much bet- 
ter, 


Under the sub-title “canel, 
sion” Mr. Addison made refer- 


not the dry bones of a method 
that makes the teacher. 

During my tour 1 saw good 
work being done on thei oral 
method, on the sign and manuat 
method, on the combined meth- 
od. I met ex-pupils who had 
been taught by each and every 
method, and I found failures and 
successes alike common to each. 
Ir the teacher is skilful and en- 
‘thuslastic and has good mater- 
fal to wark on, he gets good re- 
sults whether he is an oralist or 
not. But certain definite prin- 
ciples seem to emerge from what 
was seen and heard, and these 
may be briefly and concisely 
stated. 


It is generally conceded now - 


that every deaf child should, as 
far as possible, learn to speak. 
‘There are, it is true, stout op- 
ponents of this theory—men who 
believe and say that the indis- 
Inct, harsh and raucous utter- 
ance of many deaf people who 
have been taught orally is use- 
tess, and that such would do bet- 
ter to keep an eternal silence 
and trust for the expression of 
their ideas to the nimble fingers 
or the ready note-book. For this 
latter.view I think there is some- 
thing to be said. Extensive 
cémmingling and communing 
wit the adult deaf and dumb 
has given me considerable in- 
sight into their feelings and 
opinion-on this matter, and 1 


J.B. MCGANN \ 
Pioneer Teacher of Deaf 
in Ontario. 


think they should have some 
weight. \ * 

‘But it has also to be admitted 
by any candid observer that 
there are many deaf mutes who 
can be taught, and well taught, 
by and through speech, and for 
whom therefore an oral method 
is to be preferred. My observa~ 
tions have convinced me that, 
Af it 1s desired to educate a child 
well on this method, he must live 
in an oral atmosphere, and no 
pains must be spared to get him 
to use his voice the livelong day. 
‘The teaching of ‘speech as an 
accomplishment fs. I think, a 
mistake, atNeast from the oral 
point of view, and leads In the 
‘end to the complete overpower- 
ing of the speech method by the 
more facile and easy manual 
method. It follows therefore 
that, in my judgement, wher- 
ever possible, a dual system 


should obtain, if full justice is * 


to be done to both methods and 
to all the deaf. Every school of 
sufficient size to admit of clas- 
sification should have two de- 
partments;" an oral. where the 
“atmosphere” should be one of 
speech; and a silent. where fin- 
ger spelling should take the 
place of speech: Circumstan- 
ces, such as scarcity of means. 
may prevent this being done In 
the schools of our country at 
present, but that some such ar- 
rangement will be the ultimate 
outcome of the war of systems, 
I have not the least doubt.” 
‘The reports of Dr. Love, Mr. 
Barnes and Mr. Addison and 
other investigators have In- 
fluenced the methods of instruc- 
tion used in this school as well 
as in other schools for the deaf. 
But these reports were written 
more than thirty years ago and 
great changes have taken place 
in age of admission, training and 
qualifications of teachers, and 
eou'pment since that time. 


+ 
NOTES FROM LONDON 


‘The following notes appeared 
in the October-December Issue 
of Ephaphatha which 1s pub- 
lished for the deaf in England. 

—Editor, 
West London. 


The past two months have 
been very lively in: our part of 
the world. Our Paddington 
church was struck by an incen- 
diary bomb on September 26th. 
and a third of the roof ruined. 
Fortunately we have had only 
one casualty—a minor one— 
among our people, though se- 
veral have had to pe vacuated. 
Both our Homes, Tower House 
and Dunbar Lodge, have recelved 
enemy attention. The Men's 
Home got off with extensive 
window damage. Dunbar Lodge 
had bombs to the right, bombs 
to the left bombs at the back 
{one incendiary) and yet Miss 
Martin seemed unaffected and 
the girls in her excellent care 
did not turn a hair. We would 
like to find a quieter place for 
them, however, especially on ac- 
caunt of the babies. 
South-West London. : 
‘The door of &. Bede's, Cla- 
pham, 1s now an everopen one, 
for night/and day we ‘stand to’ 
Yeady to deal with incendiary 


bombs, to render first ald, and 
also to shelter the Deaf whose 
homes have been bombed. 
Church and club activitles are 
now restricted to the hours of 
daylight, and none but the 
homeless and the ARP. team’ 
are allowed to remain in the 
building after black-out time 
each day. How strange it all 
seems! Yet, we are getting more 
adjusted to the new situation as 
day follows day, and what 1s 
more important, increasingly de- 
termined to “see this thing 
through to the end without 
weakening.” So far, we have 
suffered only a few casualties 
and some damage to church win- 
dow:, but are prepared to endure 
more severe trials if this shall 
serve the cause of the Christian 
way of life among the nations. 
North London. 

8. John of Beverley's Finsburg 
Park.—In spite of continuous 
raids the Deaf are taking the 
situation courageously. It {s 
surprising how the majority of 
the eldely Deaf attend the ser- 
vices regularly. 

Fast London. 

East London was one of the 
first areas to suffer from intense 
bombin_s; but although badly 
hit. we are carrying on. Many 
of us have lost our homes, some 
have had marvellous escapes; a 
few, also, have lost their lives. 
But in spite of all, the Deaf and 
Dumb as a whole have put a 
bold front on the matter, and 
tear their troubes with a smile. 
‘There is no defeatism in East 
London. 

At the moment of writing our 
Sunday Services are being main- 
tained. on 
Caventry. 

We hove had a number of eva- 
evees from South. North and 
Frst of England. and London. 
Av they were skilled workmen 
in thelr trade. they were at once 
found regular employment 


pee repebiiee 
OUR FXCHANGES 

The American Era for Decem- 
ber features an address by Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth Peet of Gallau- 
det College on Sophia Fowler 
Gallaudet, delivered at the West 
Hartford School on December 
10th. Sophia Fowler was edu- 
cated in the West Hartford 
School and became the wife of 
Dr, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
her principal and teacher. She 
was the mother of elght chil- 
dren, one of whom Dr. E. M. Gal- 
Inudet became the distinguished 
principal of Gallaudet College. 
Miss Peet's grandfather, Dr. 
Harvey Prindle Peet and her 
father, Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet 
directed the New York Sthool 
for the Deaf for more than six- 
ty years. 


is 

Dr. J. A, Faulkner,.. formerly 
Minister of Health for the Pro- 
vince of Ontario and at present 
Chairman of the Commission on 
Old Age Pensions ‘and Mothers’ 
Allowances has sent to the 
School a copy of The Intelli- 
gencer for Friday, October 28, 
1870. It contains a full report 
of the Opening Ceremonies of 
The Deaf and Dumb Institute 
as this school was known at that 
time. The newspaper has been 
placed in the school vault for 
safe keeping. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE 
RED CROSS 


—up to the Spring of 1940— 
By DR. FRED W. ROUTLEY, 
Nctional Commissioner 
Canadian Red Cross Society 


+ The Red Cross ts recognized 
today throughout the world as 
a symbol of assistance and 
merey to the unfortunate. The 
story of the development of na- 
tional ond international organ- 
izations bullt around this sym- 
dol is a most romantic one. 


‘The ‘birthplace of Red Cross 
as a humanitarian organization 
is Switzerland, that delightful 
little country in the midst of 
Europe which throughout cen- 
turies of turmoil has been able 
to preserve its peaceful serenity. 
Switzerland had neither gold 

* nor iron, nor coal nor other pre- 
clous metals to give to the world 
and consequently, possessed no- 
thing that a marauding adja- 
cent country might wish to ac- 
quire. She possessed only lovely 

/ittle lakes and stream; nestling 
in the valleys, surrounded by 

-mountains, and an energetic, 
thrifty, frugal people, mixed 
largely of two nationalities who 
over the centuries have made 
teautifvl and productive gar- 
dens‘even far up the moyntain- 
side. Switzerland {s one of the 
oldest democracies of the world, 
the people having governed 
themselves for over elght hun- 
dred years. It is meet and pro- 
per, then, that Red Cross should 
have had its origin here. 


Henri Dunant, whose name 
has become immortal, because o! 
the organization of the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee, 
was a native of Geneva. Three 
quarters of a century ago he vi- 
sited a battlefield just after the 
battle was over and the contend- 
ing armies had marched away. 
To his horror he saw before him 
thousands of wounded and dying 
men, practically unattended by 
any tender human hands, and 
‘he thereupon, made a vow that 
he would devote the rest of his 
Ufe to organizing a force in the 
world to make it Impossible that 
@ tradegy like this might ever 
happen again. 


Very shortly afterward, an 
English nurse whose name has 
become Immortal, in spite of the 
protestations of her family and 
the leaders of the Government 
of England, led a herole band of 
young English nurses to the 
Crimea and, for the first time in 
history, established a nursing 
cervice by women in the British 
Military Hospitals in that war. 
The services which’ she and her 
band of nurses rendered were so 
marvellous and had in them 
zuch an element of tenderness, 
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that never from that time to the 
Present has it been considered 
Possible to conduct any hospi- 
tal either in peace or war, with- 
out the ald of women nurses. 
Henri Dunant frenkly admit- 
ted that it wis/the inspiration 
of this wonderful crusade of Flo- 
Tence Nightingale which finally 
led him to the organization of 
the International ¥ d Cross 
Committee. This  Comm‘ttee 
from’ the time of its inception 
always been composed only 
of Swiss ladles and gentle- 
men. It has been the coo-dina- 
ting force for three quarters of 
a century in the organizaticn of 
Red Cross societies throughout 
the world, and, while it has ne- 
ver been democratic in organi- 
“zation, it has always teen consi- 
dered to be representative of 
the {deals for which all of these 
national Red Cross organ‘za- 
tions have stood. 


Until the end of the Great 
War Red Cross was considered 
throughout the world as an or- 
ganization committed only to 
the treatment of the sick and 
wounded in ‘time of war. In 
this capacity it reached the 
height of its develooment in the 
years 1914-18. Indeed during 
that great confi:et. it p:obsb'y 
wes the only force in all the 
wold which impartially applied 
Itself to the task of mercy to 
all those in need of its ministra- 
tions, regardiess of the army to 
which they belonged. In ther 
words, it was a gieat interna- 
tonal, huzaanizing force in the 
rildst of a world of hate and 
destruction, 

‘the stery of the magnificent 
achievements of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society during that 
long and terrible conflict, where- 
«nit spent thirty millions of dol- 
Jais of funds wpluntastly cantri- 
buted to it by the Canadian 
people, in manistering to the 
needs of the unfortunste col- 
dier or sallor or airman, regard- 
tess of whether he was Cana- 
dian, English. Scottish, Irish, 
French- or German, could be re- 
counted of the activities of the 
Red Cross society of every coun- 
try engaged in that war. Thus, 
in those dark years, I¢ + l'sm was 
not completely dezs in any 
country. 

It was, therefore. Imperative 
when the Great War ended, thac 
forces fraught with so much pas- 
sibility of good for the world 
should not be lost. It may be® 
not too much to say that at the 
Peace Conference held at the 
conclusion of the Great War, the 
only action taken of so con- 
structive a nature as to have 
Jasted and thrived throughout 
those terrible intervening years 
was the decision of all the gov- 
ernments concerned, that the 
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Red Cross societies of the sepa- 


rate countries should be con- 
tinued as peacetime organiza- 
tlons. By command of the Ca- 
nadian Government, the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Soclety, begn- 
ning almost immediately after 
the cessation of the Great War, 
entered into schemes for the 
Feople of Canada which have 
had a profound influence during 
the past more than twenty years 
upon almost every citizen of 
this country 


Junior Red Cross, stressing 
good health, good citizenship 
and International friendliness, 
w.th its present membership of 
moie than four hundred and 
fiity thousand school ehildren in 
Canada, has beneficently affec- 
ted the lives of millions of our 
children during the last score of 
years. The chain of Outpost Hos- 
pitals, which are being operated 
from coast to coast in Canada, 
with their services to hundreds 
of thousands of our ploncers, 
has blazed new trails in human 
brotherhood. ‘These aze but 
swo highlights in a multitude of 
magnilicent services. 


In almost every country of the 
‘corld similar services have been 
carried on by the national Red 
C.oss Society of that country. In 
older thet taere might be c3- 
e.d.nation o; these peacet.me 
activities, aimo.t immed.ately 
after the conelus.on of the la.t 
war, the League of Red Cross 
Societies was formed with head 
«fees in Paris. Tnis is a federa- 
tion of the national Red Cros: 
socletles of the world. w.th re- 
Pleseznatives of all of these so- 
cieties upon its Board of Gov- 
cinors; thus it is a democratic 
Anstitut.on, not for administa- 
tive purposes but in order that iv 
may gather information os to 
what Is transpiring in Red Cross 
in all countries. ‘This informa- 
tion is iegularly disseminated to 
all Red Cross societies for pur- 
poses of guidance. Every fou: 
years since the G.eat War, the 
League of Red Cross Societies 
and the International Red Cross 
Committee have combined to or- 
ganize a world Red Cross con- 
ference. The last such confer- 
ence was held in London In June, 
1938, and I had the privilege of 
teing a Canadian delegate pie- 
sent at its meetings. Repze- 
sentatives were the.e, not only 
from practically all th: Red 


.Cioss societies of the world but 


om mozt of the national gov- 
einment’. They were of all 
inces, cll creeds, all types, of 
political afMfilation, representing 
sil forms of government; indeed 
they were of all the colours com- 
mon to the human race. And yet 
they had come together with a 
great unity of purpose that they 
might learn more of what Red 
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Cross -was doing in other coun- 
trles than their own and gain 
fresh inspiration from Its lofty 
purposes and high ideals, fn or- 
der that they might 40 back 


to their own countries better. 


equipped to pursue these pur- 
poses with vigour and intelli- 
gence. 

There ts no conflict or duplica~ 
Uon in the activitles of the Lea- 
gue of Red Cross Socleties and 
the International Red Crass 
Committee at Geneva. The lat- 
ter oiganization is concerned 
only in an effort to do every- 


thing which it can do in time of- 


war for the alleviation of the 
sufferings of those engaged in 
war. Because its membership is 
composed only of Swiss citizens 
belonging as they do to a coun- 
Ly wafch has been neutral for 
co many centuries, it Is possible 
sor this Committee to gain ent- 
tance into practically any belll- 
geren: country as well as the 
count:y that may be opposing 
it in war. The best evidence of 
the value of this type of organ- 
ization is ifustrated by the im- 
roitant position maintained by 
the Committee at the present 
tihe in all countries concerned 
in the present war. It is agreed 
ty practically all countries of 


the world that Immediately a’, 
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th: t ccuntzy shall notify the In- 
veinstional Red Cross Commit- 
tee of the name of the prisoner, 
the country to which he belongs 
I Cie address of the camp In 
heh he is interned. The In- 
teinaional Commitiee immedia- 
tly Poifies the Red Cioss so- 
of the country to which he 
belongs. ‘That Red Cross society 
then privileged to send that 
Yi'sorcr food and other neces- 
Ie ci Efe as long 2s he ts In- 
te,ned in the enemy country. As 
tke recut of this arrang>ment, 
t onc Feriod during the Great 
War, the Cana Red Cross 
Sec‘ety. frem Its warehouses in 
England, was sending over two 


tons of food supplies every day. 
to neorly e'gnteen himdied Ca-- 


radian fore:s interned in 
Germany. These focd supplies 
go fo.word Ini ten pound pack- 
Fre: vaurlly at the rot> of from 
six to e'gat packag7s a month. 
‘The prkoxey 13 also privileged to 
1eturn to his Red Co's Soctety 
9 cord indiexting tat he recei- 
ved the parcel. 

During the present war, the 
Internat onal Red Cross Com- 
mittee has set up’an Inspection 
rerv'ce in the different delli- 
gerent countries. The personnel 
engcged in this sevice are Swiss 
in nationality and consequently 
may move freely among: the pri- 
son camps of any country. Thus 
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rer of war is interned In © 
sary county, the givernment of 
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EDUCATIONAL DPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN THE PRINTING 
INDUSTRY 
By W. McCLURE MOLER 


‘The printing craft has often 
been called “The Poor Man's 
College.” It rather should be 
referred to as “The Intelligent. 
Man’s University” for'no other 
-pursult offers so many oppor- 
tunities to acquire a well-round- 
ed education as one can obtain 
in the printing industry. It 1s 
no accident of fate that thou- 
sihds of individuals who have 
achieved success in business, in 
tha arts, and in the professions 
were originally prin! 
least received apetes a 

tus by working at the printing 
trade during their youth. This 
Js self-evident ‘when you con- 
\gldeE the number of boys who on 
their own initiative invest In a 
small handpress and a few fonts 
of type and then start a small 
newspaper or magazine. Many 
youngsters who began in this 
mariner developed into editors, 
writers, ‘owners of newspaper 
plants and publishers of books 
and magazines. 

There is one fundamental 
truth thatealways has been self- 
evident. If you want to become 
a competent printer. you must 
not only like this business, but 
you must love it so well that you 
would rather be a printer than 
anything else on earth. When 
one gets into thts frame of mind, 
he gets a glimpse of the wonder- 
fut possibilities for self-develop- 
ment which this industry has to 
offer, and then he tegins to take 
advantage of them. 


In late years the linotype nas 
come upon the scene, setting the 
pace in the typesetting with 
many exceptional Improvements: 
It is a marvel to operate and 8 
thing of beauty to observe while 
operating. 

But its beauty is the least of 
its virtues. It has made the lot 
of the operator a much easier 
one in comparison with his co- 
worker of a generation ago. 
How many operators really think 
of the men who have lost their 
hair and even thelr(minds in 
perfecting the several gadgets 
that to so great an extent have 
improved the operator's efficien- 
cy? How many operators have 
said to themselves: “I owe it to 
the company that has made 
these improvements possible, I 
owe it to the industry. and last, 
but by no means the least, I owe 
it to myself to mateh their pro- 
Bressiveness by developing my 
proficiency to the greatest pos- 
sible degree.” 


Mechanical perfection is of 
tremendous benefit to an opera- 
tor; but unless he has learned 
the fundamentals of English 
and has made a study of gram- 
mar, punctuation, —_ sentence 
structure, and the compounding 
and division of words. he ts 
hopelessty handicapped in his 
efforts to become a firstclass 
operator. which “he needs to be 
if he ts to go out into the world 
and earn his lying. 


It ts never too late to acquire 
knowledge. No operator is ever 
too old to learn those things 
which will increase his efficiency. 
If he is conscious of his short- 
comings. he can effect improve- 


ment if he makes up his mind tu 
learn. 


But in the main, this paper is 
directed particularly to those 
young operators who are now 
with us and to the class teachers 
generally, While the operator's 
mind is free from distraction 
which kesponsibilities bring on, 
he must read, learh, and assiml- 
late a much as he can about. 
those elements that are so vitally 
important in helpthg him reach 
& Standard of perfection. 


Don't think they can learn 
these things while they are op- 
erating a machine, This ts a 
grave mistake. Knowledge can 
only be acquired at the cost of 
serlous study and intense appli- 
cation. 


But_here is the important 
point I desire to stress: What- 
ever they read, learn, and ab- 
sorb, 1s not just theory to be for- 
gotten-or used for social ad- 
vancement only. Sitting at the 
keyboard, they have the oppor- 
tunity of constantly applying 
thelr newly acquired knowledge. 
‘The keyboard is really an out- 
Jet of self-expression for an op- 
erator just as the plano is for 
the musician. The more he ob- 
serves and learns, the greater is 
his opportunity to apply his 
learning. 


Our students should go about 
it in a systematic and intelll- 
gent manner. They should be 
furnished a good set of books. 
This ts just as important as good 
sets of any other kind of tools. 
First, they should have the best 
dictionary obtainable. Then in 
their order one modern book on 
grammar. a volume on punctu- 
ation. on compounding and divi- 
sion of words. and one of the art 
of proofreading. This is enough 
for a start and should keep them 
busy the entire time they 
are.in school. : 


The number of hours that an 
operator, who has a job these 
days, works in a five-day week, 
are gradually becoming shorter. 
It is possible that in the near 
future there may be a national 
thirty-hour week. The  stan- 
dards of efficiency will of neces- 
sity become more exacting..and 
ermployers’ will favor the man 
who can product. The operators 
who ate betper equipped mental- 
ly and physically will be the ones 
who will’get desirable positions 
in, the industry in the futare. 
Do you want to help insure that 
future for them? 

—The West’ Virginia Tablet. 
phe te 
DRESSMAKING 

by H. M. WAITE | 
Teacher of Dressmaking.. 
‘Skill in any art or handicraft 
brings Joy. Only the unpractic- 
ed person compelled to work at 
a given task finds it drudgery. 
To make sewing.of any kind 
Interesting, whether ft be mend- 
ing a hole In a stocking or mak- 
ing a new dress is what we. in 
the sewing room, are trying to 
teach the girls. 


Thete are 33 girls taking sew- 
this year, spending from 3 to 15 
hours a week. Four full time 
Vocational girls, Roberta Mac- 
Donald. Dorothy Medal, Ruby 


Carnal and Vivian Richardson\ 


spend 3 hours in Sewing each 


afternoon, and 29 others from 
the senior department, June 
Arnold, Anita ‘Elizuk, Florence 
‘Smith, Jean lveary, Mar- 
garet Mary Tonkin, Mary Inno- 
cente, Mary Pat Edwards, Gwen 
Calvin, Olga Bodnar, Jean Par- 
ker, Joyce Brohm, Marilene 
“Hart, Jessie Auld,.Opal MacDon- 
ald, Helen Reble, Dorothy De- 
vine, Myrtle Duller, Bernice 


- Smythe, Helen Strabac, Norma 


Alstrop, Roma Johnston, Mar- 
Jorie Lalibert!, Marjorie Bendall, 
Phyllis Thompson, Inez Smith, 
Lucille, Bourdeau, Mary-Yurek, 
Maureen . Stewart, Mary Chur- 
chill spend longer or) shorter 
periods of time according to the 
tme spent in other shops. 

The work before Christmas 
consisted of making shirts, pil- 
low cases, table linen and towels 
on the power machines, middies 
and skirts for the girls and shirts 
for the boys. 

Time was given to making 
articles -to sell at the Bazaar 
which was held.in December. 
Some of these . were aprons, 
guest towels, knitting bags, belts, 
bath mats and toys. 

Since Christmas the girls have 

been making over dresses don- 
ated by teachers and friends. 
\These are ripped apart.- washed 
and made into garments for 
the smaller pupils. = 

Some of the girls are-knitting. 
others weaving and two quilts~ 
have been made on the power 
machines. 

We hope that each girl will 
have a cotton dress to take home 
in June but tt will be necessary 
for her to pay for her own ma- 
terial. 

Laundry work is also taught 
to the girls of 4V. Intermediate 
each Wednesday morning from 
9.05 to 10.15. 

‘The time is spent in learning 
how to sort the weekly washing 
The use of the electric washing 
machine. sprinkling of clothes 
ready for ironing and the fron- 

“ing and alring of the clothes. 

‘The girls are also taught how 
to wash and dry woollen swea- 
ters, silk stockings and other fa- 
bries. 

The class is divided so that 
each girl has her turn at wash- 
ing, froning and the general care 
of the laundry. 

ee 

Editor's Note, The following 
information ts contained in a 
folder prepared by Mr. E. B. 
Lally, Placement Director of the 
Natlonal Society of the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing. The 
folder is being distributed 
among prospective employers. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
‘THE DEAF AND THE HARD 
OF HEARING 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing In 
Industry 
EMPLOYERS; 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing are 
employed and excel in varled 
Iines of work. 

They appreciate the chances 
you give them and stick to their 
jobs. 

‘They are unable to waste time 
in chatter and thus get more 
work done. 

‘They are conditioned to work- 
ing by themselves and therefore 


make excellent. routine workers 
with marked powers of concen- 
tration. 

They are more sensitive to 
the vibration of machinery than 
a hearing person to the sound 
of machinery and the proportion 
of accidents is less than in the 
case of hearing persons. 

“Nolses do not distract them. 
‘They substitute eyes for ears and 
develop keen observation. 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing are 
employed as:— =~ 
Farmers, Gardeners, Poultry 
Workers, Business and Power 
Machine Operators, Drill Press 
Operators, Pressers, Hand Sew- 
ers, Bookbinders, Welders, Lamp 
Shade Workers, Commercial Art- 
ists, Sign Painters, Tracers on 
Linen, Filing Clerks, Typists, 
Bakers, Barbers, Printers, Silk 
Screen Process Workers, Uphol- 
sterers, Woodworkers, Metal 
Workers, Shoe Repairers, Dom- 
estics; Dressmakers and many 
other occupations requiring ex- 
ceptional skill and merit. 
Employ a Deaf or Hard of Hear- 

ing man. He Js the Man For 

That Job! 
——_—_—— 
MAKING A FUNNEL 
By JAMES CLELLAND, F. T. V. 

In the agriculture shop I learn 
blacksmithing, ropework, tool 
sharpening, 
and tinsmithing. Before Christ- 
mas we worked at tinsmithing. 

I learned to make many 
things. One of the things I 
made was a funnel. I made the 
main body and the spout. I had 
to make allowance for the wire 
and for the seam.- The metal 
had to be stretched In order to 
form smoothly around the wire- 
Ing. I did this using a pair of 
pliers with smooth jaws. Wher 
the metal is stretched around 
the wire in this manner, the 
job should be fimshed with the 
setting down hammer. 

Such parts as the funnel spout 
and the handle are made from 
small pieces of solid round rod 
and small pieces of tin Fun- 
nels may be made cheaply by 
any boy in his own shop. 

In placing the wire screen be 
sure that the splice comes along 
a side or end and not at a cor- 
ner or seam. 

—-—_— 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

This year under the direction 
of Miss Jean Utley, we are en- 
larging the testing program 
from which we are expecting 
even more satisfactory results. 
Beginning with the first-year 
class standardized tests will be 
given twice during each school 
year to every child in school, 
During the first two weeks of 
school, Miss Utley gave an in- 
telligence testa non-verbal 
performance scale—to each 
child who entered school for the 
first me in September. 

—Palmetto Leaf. 

— 
BUY WAR SAVING 
CERTIFICATES TO-DAY 

Every $ you lend may save a life 
—bea lifesaver. 
We need ships, tanks and planes 
—help buy them. 


Our Ferces are fighting for 
yictory—de your part, 


harness “repairing * 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Grade I (Miss Nurse) 


We looked at a thermometer 
this morning. It tells us If the 
weather is warm or cold. The red 
Mine moves up and down. When 
the weather is cold the red line 
is short, When !t'1s warm the red 
line 1s long. We looked at our 
thermometer insidesThe red line 
was long. We put it outside and 
the red line ts short now be- 
cause it ts very cold. 

—Charlotte McArthur. 


Miss Ford showed us a picture 
of a rhythm band in the 
Florida School for the Deaf. We 
Uked it, It 1s warm in Florida. 
‘The boys aud girls cannot skate. 
‘They cannot play hockey. We 
Uke tt here because we like ce 
and snow. 

—Andrew Leduc, 


1 got a ring from Auntie 
Georgie tast Monday. I like it 
very much, 

“Lawrence Snelling. 


Grade I (Miss Reid) 

1 got a box with four balls of 
yarn, Miss Rela bought me a 
pair of knitting needles, I shall 
knit a bedspread for my doll. 

—Mary Alice Lee, 


I got a letter from my brother 
‘Ulysses. I went to the hospital 
with Miss Fitzgerald. She bought 
me a bottle of catsup. 


—John Guertin." 


I got a box from my Aunt 
Nellie and Uncle Andy. I got a 
lel and valentines from my 
mother and father. 

—Butch Smith. 


Preparatory LI Sr. 
(Miss O'Sullivan) 

Easter will be in April. My 
father said, “ Easter will be in 
April. I shall buy some Easter 
Candies for you.” 

We all played in the snow. 
Rose and I made valentines in 
the snow. We all skated. 

After skating we all played in 
the girls’ residence. We all wash- 
ed our hahds and faces. Then we 
went to supper 

—Dolores Henault. 

Last Friday the teachers had 
a party. Many teachers danced 
‘They had a good time. 

Saturday night, it snowed very 
hard. It was very windy too. 
‘Many cars had to stay out-of- 
doors all night. 

We shall have some valentine 
candies on Monday.*We shall 
have a party. We made many 
valentines, 

Vera's birthday will be to- 
morrow. She will be eleven years 
old. —May Hedden. 

Friday will be St. Valentine's 
Day. We made some valentines. 
‘We shall have a party. We shall 
race. We are happy. 

To-morrow will be Vera's 
birthday. She will be eleven 
years old. { shall spank her. 
Vera went down town with Miss 
‘Hill yesterday. She bought some 
things for the party, They came 
back to school. 

Easter will be in April. Per- 
haps I shall get a big box. My 
mother and father will send me 
some things. 

—Lula Mary: Vorvis. 


Preparatory 111-{Miss Hi) 
On February 6 I got overshoes, 


- are tetter. 


@ sear! 
pes from home. 
On February 11 I got a letter 
and fifty cents. 
—Bennle Rosenfeld. 
On Tuesday, February 11, Al- 
Jan and I went down town with 
Miss Hill. I bought many things 
for my birthday party on Feb- 


ruary 13, My mother sent me_ 


1 box of candy for the party. My 

brother Raymonc will come too. 

I will be eleven years old. 
—Vera Cork. 


On February 5 I got a box of 
bars, cookies, apples, catsup and 
some beads from home. 

On February 7 I got a letter 
and some valentines from a 
friend in Toronto. Her name is 
‘Mrs. Robinson. She will send 
me pyjamas. —Dorothy Thomas. 


Preparatory Iff (Miss Handley) 

id riot play outside last 
Saturday. It was a stormy day. 
We could not go cown town with 
Miss Handley. I did not go to 
church yesterday. I  shovelled 
the snow. —Bo Tonkin. 


Friday will be St. Valentine's 
Day. We shall nave a party in 
school. We shall have many 
good things to eat. We shall 
play games. 

We made some valentines. We 
shall make some more this week. 
‘We have a mail box. We shall 
have a postman too. It will be 
fun. —Pat Warren. 


We are reading a book. The 
name of it Is Valentine. Day. 
Jane and Jack made valentines 
at school. We made some val- 
entines this afternoon too. 

—Jacqueline Ruble. 


Preparatory II Sr. (Miss Burt) 

Miss Hill went down town, 
Miss Burt gave Miss Hill some 
money..She bought oranges. 
She gave them to Miss Burt. 
Miss Burt gave them to Jack, 
Peter and Roy. —Earl Welch. 


Molly and I were sick. We 
went to the* hospital. We had 
Measles. Miss Burt sent us 
oranges. We liked them. We 
—Helen Hanna. 


‘We went for a walk. The sun 
wagishining. It was very cold. 
‘he snow was deep. Miss Burt 
took some pletu:es with Peter 
camera. —Jaek Brenchley. 


We had a party yesterday 
afternoon. We went upstairs. 
We went to Miss Daly's room. 
We played with balloons. We 
sat at the table. It was very 
pretty. We haa pineapple 
juice. We hada salad. We had 
lettuce. .pineapple. red jelly. 
bananas, whipped cream. cook- 
les, raisins, candy, salted pea- 
nuts and iced cocoa. We liked 
the party. We sald, “Thank you” 
to Miss Daly. —Dorothy Parks. 


Preparatory If (Miss Wilkins) 
The boys went down town. 
‘They saw many valentines. The 
valentines were ced and white. 
The boys had money. They 
bought apples, oranges, celery. 
lettuce, salad dressing, cookies, 

syrup and candies. 

—Frances Gregory. 

I got a big box. I gave some 
candies to the girls and boys. 
—Mabel Durrant! 

T got a big box. 1 got little 
hearts Miss Wilkins made some 
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on it. We ate it. 
—Gertrude McCourt. 
Ihada birthday. Iwas seven. 
I got some money, a big box, 
two books and two birthday 
cards. I liked my birthday. 
—Maureen MacDonald. 
. Maureen had a birthday party. 
We had a pretty table. We had 
big balloons. We spanked Mau- 
Teen. She laughed and laughed. 
—Bruce McCrindle, 
Preparatory If (Miss Hegle)) 
I got a letter‘and money. Miss 
Hegle bought me oranges. 
—Joe Wilson, 
I got a new dress and shoes. 
—Alma Allin. 
I got a letter and money. Miss 
Hegle bought me candy. 
—Margaret Paterson. 


Preparatory IT (Miss Brown) 

John Rawlings was very hap- 
py to receive a letter and picture 
from his brother who is a pilot 
in the R.C.A.F. He got a box of 
candy from his mother. 

Jimmle Baskerville received a 
letter and money from his 
mother. 

Rita Robinson was very hap- 
py to get a package of valentines 
{rom Miss Battles. 

February 14 ts St. Valentine's 
Day. We shall have a party, 

Gerald Martel was very hap- 
py to get a big box of candy. He 
gave the boys =nd girls some 
candy. 

Dorothy Guest got funny pap- 
ers and a postcard from her 
mother. .Doiothy was very hap- 
py. 

Preparatory I (Miss Stafford) 

All are back at school again, 
measles gone and coughs dis- 
appearing. 

Each one has had a letter 
from home. 

Joan, Joyce and Lillian receiv- 
ed parcels. 

We shall have a valentine pur~ 
ty, We made valentines. 

We enjoyed our treats of ice 
cicam, cookies aud suckers very 
muuch. 


Preparatory 1 (Miss Van Allen) 
Iona Muir was very happy to 
get her boxes from her home. 
She treated her friends at school. 
Emily Manoryk was pleased 
with her box of chocolates and 
cookies. 

‘The boys and girls in Miss Van 
Allen's room will have a valen- 
tine party, We will have cake, 
ice cream, candies, hot choco- 
late and balloons. 

Jimmie McAlpine ts a new boy 
in Miss Van Allen's room. He 
is seven years old. He likes 
senool and Is very happy. Jim- 
mile got a card from his grand- 
ma. 


Prepartory 1 (Miss Harris) 

Gayle Stewart and Donala 
Scheel were dehghted with the 
boxes they recelved from home. 

Joan Thaw, Irene Laney, Clau- 
dette Gravelle, Larry Knoch ana 
Tommy Wailer were happy to 
get letters from home. ‘ 

Jim Harris got a big chocolate 
valentine, 

The boys and girls have re- 
ceived many valentines for thelr 
valentine party. 


, Oranges, pears and gra- candy. I put my little red hearts INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


1V. (Miss Leacock) 
January the twenty-third was 
Rita Riley's birthday. We hada 
party In Miss Leacock’s room. 
We had sandwiches, cake, tarts, 
ice cream and candy. We said, 
“Happy Birthday” to Rita. 
Marion Francom, Kathleen 
Bruno, Nina Woodbeck, Jean 
Cameron. Ronald De Bruge, 
Armando Longarini, Clarence 
Ashley, Murray McClelland and 
Floyd Daigle went to the party. 
We had a good time. We thank- 
ed Miss Leacock for the part 
I got a book of Valentines from 
my mother. We cut out the val- 
entines. I shall give them to my 
friends. —Nina Woodbeck. 
My father sent me a new snow 
sult. I shall skate on the girls’ 
rink. I shall play in the snow. 
—Marion Francom. 


I burned my arm on the rad- 
fator, It hurt. Miss Fitzgerald 
put a cloth around my arm. It 
will be better soon. 

—Murray McClelland. 


2A, (Miss Rierdon) 

I received a letter with 10 cents 
in jt from mother and father. I 
was glad to get it. 

I received a nice box with 
some clothes in it too. 

—Donald Wilson. 


I received a parcel from home 
with some clothes. gum and a 
bag of candy in it. I felt hap- 
py. —John Rolko, 


I received a box of fruit and 
candies on Tuesday, February 
1th, Iethanked my mother for 
her kindness to me. 

We expect to have Ice-races on 
February 14. f shall try to win 
a prize. —Jululs Wyodny. 

I Fecelved some comics and a 
letter from my daddy on Feb- 
tuary 11th, 

We are very happy because we 
expect to have Winter Sports on 
February 14th. I want to win 
many ribbons so that I shall win 
a prize. —Richard Ellerbeck. 

I received a box with gum, 
candy. peanuts. marshmallows 
and biscults In it. There were 
two handkerchiefs in the box 
too. I think my mother was very 
kind to me. 


We are busy sending Valen- 
tines to our friends, Perhaps 
we shall receive Valentines too. 

—Bernice Bartnik. 


I rece.ved a doz. with a purse, 
a note and a handkerchief in it 
from Thelma, There was 26c. in 
the purse. 

The pupils are happy getting 
ready for the Carrlival on Feb- 
tuary 14th, —Dorothy Pickering. 

My sister Betty and my moth- 
er sent a big box and some 
comics to me. There was gum. 
bars, and candy in the box. 

i received a letter with 10 
cents in it too. 

—Margaret Peacock. 

On February 10th. I'received 
a Valentine and a note. On 
February lth. I received a box 
of Valentine candy from .my 
father and mother. 

We are busy writing Valen- 
Unes and getting ready for the 
Winter Sports February 14th. 


{Continued on Page 6) 
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CHANGES IN TEACHING 
STAF 


Mrs. Cunningham, nee Miss 
Flora Bell before her marriage. 
resigned on December 3ist.. 1940. 
She had taught in the Junior 
and Intermediate Departments 
before going to England in 1938 
to teach the deai. on exchange 
with Miss Seex of England. On 


+ her return she taught a junior 


class for one year and was then 
transferred to the Senior De- 
partment as teacher of language. 
Mrs, Cunningham was very suc- 
cessful in all departments and 
will be greatly missed by pupils 
and members of the staff. 

‘Miss C, Maloney. who has been 
in charge of the girls’ physical 
education since September Ist. 
1938, has succeeded Mrs. Cun- 
ningham as teacher of lahguage 
in the Senior Department. Be- 
fore Miss Maloncy's appointment 
to the staff of the O. S. D. she 
had been a very successful tea- 
cher in the public and separate 
schools of Ontatio. During the 
last three years she has taken 
the training course for teachers 
of the deaf under the Uirection 
of Miss C. Ford. Miss Maloney 
will continue to live in the a- 
partment in the girls’ residence 
and be counsellor and adviser to 
the girls as house-mother. 

| Miss M. Evelyn Watt of Ottawa 
has been appointed teacher of 
girls’ physical training and re- 
creation and began her duties on 
February 4th. Having partici 
pated as a player and coach in 
several girls’ games when she 
was a secondary school student 
and also when she was attending 


the Normal School in Ottawa.. 


Miss Watt has special quallfica- 
tions for this work. 

‘AS a teacher in rural schools 
and in Pertbroke pitblic schoo! 
before her appointment to the 
staff of the O, S. D? Miss Watt 
demonstrated that sha has gifts 
for’ instructing handicapped 
children. 

— 
VISITORS 
We are always pleased to’ re- 


_ ceive visitors, who invariably are 


amazed at the progress of the 
deaf children in reading. speech, 
Iip-reading. writing, rhythm 


and other subjects of study. On 
January 2ist. fifty young people, 
who were attending Winter 
School in Belleville, spent two 
hours observjng the work of the 


+ pupils in several of the class- 


rooms. They ‘were also enter- 
tained in the’ assembly. room 
where they observed the plano 
rhythm work and the rhythm 
of dancing under the direction 
of Mr. Gordon and Miss Keeler 
respectively. . 
—_+— 


MISS KEELER AND THE 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 

In the January Issue of The 
Canadian appeared an account 
of The Christmas Pageant as it 
was written for the Ontario In- 
telligencer, Belleville. Several 
members of the staff assisted in 
the presentation of this pageant, 
and reference was made to them 
in the newspaper article. Un- 
fortunately the name of Miss 
Helen Keeler who prepared and 
directed the pageant was omit- 
ted. For several years Miss Kee- 
ler has prepared the pupils for 
the presentation of a Christmas 
Pageant which has received un- 
stinted praise from those ‘who 
have been present to see it. 
While prepared especially for 
the deaf children it always ap- 
peals to everyone who thinks 
seriously of Christmas. For 
weeks Miss Keeler was kept busy, 
preparing costumes and teaching 
the pupils thelr parts in the pa~ 
geant. With, the assistance of 
Mr. Gordon. Miss Keeler seems 
to produce a better pageant each 
succeeding year. 

‘A choir of teachers assist Miss 
Keeler, This year Miss Anne 
Brown. soprano soloist contri- 
‘buted much to the success of the 
pageant. Her name unfortun- 
ately was also omitted. 

eS 
CANADA AND THE WAR 

‘The birth of a new year found 
Canada driving swiftly ahead, in 
firm resolve to meet the supreme 
test of war. As indicated in a 
recent release by the Director of 
Public Information. a peace- 
loving nation of twelve million 
peoplehas been transformed in- 
sixteen’ months into a nation 
united in determination to the 
pursuit of a just‘and common 
cause -- a way'to a finish. 


A Canadian Army Corp anx- 
fously’ awalts in the Unjted 
Kingdom its cail to the front 
line. Canadian airmen have 
fought and distinguished them- 
selves in the Battle of London: 
Canadian naval vessels are pa- 
trolling Great Britain's Iife-line 


of the sea. Three Canadian con-. 


tingents and one Australlan 
contingent of graduates under 
the Empire Air Training Plan 
have already arrived in Great 
Britain from Canada. The 
Canadian Navy which, at the 
outbreak of war, consisted of 
only 15 vessels now has 120 
naval craft and within a year 
100 more vessels will be added 
to this. Foodstuffs, ammunition, 
guns, aircraft, motorized equip- 
ment, with a great variety of 
other equipment, are flowing 
across*the Atlantic in an ever 
increasing stream. 

In thy economic field, Canada 
is contriguting as she could not 
in the first Great War. Economic 


activity in the Dominion 1s 
higher level than ever record 
before. In the first ten months 
of 1940, it rose 194 per cent 
‘over the level for the ~ corres~ 
ponding period of 1939. Official 
returns show the highest level 
of industrial _ employment in 20 
years, War orders’ placed for 
Canadian account alone total 


“production In Canada today 
fs at a rate 5 
ever achieved heretofore, and 
according to present plans, be- 
fore the end of this year, 
country will be producing at a 
rate some 70 per cent greater 
than during the peak of our 
efforts in the. last war,” sald 
Hon. Angus L. Macdonald, Act- 
ing as Minister of Munitions 
‘and Supply, in the absence of 
Hon. C. D. Howe. “Our total 
production in the year just end- 
ed was clase to 40 per cent more 
than that of 1917 or 1918 when 
we attained our maximum ef- 
fort in the Great War.” 


Canadian production. during 
the coming year might even be 
stepped up to a rate equal to 50 
per cent greater than in 1928. 
when Canada attained her 
maximum pre-war production 
‘The total output for the whole 
year should at least be 25 per 
cent greater in volume than 
anything ever attained by Can- 
ada, he sald. Not only will we 
be ‘producing ever increasing 
quantities of goods, but our 
volume of production will con- 
tain a greater proportion and 
variety of finished and semi- 
finished goods than ever before. 


-In short, our industrial contri- 


bution will be greater in volume. 
and much greater too in the 
amount of labour and skill em- 
ployed in its manufacture. 


This young country has be- 
come one of the great indust- 
rial nations of the world, chief- 
iy through her rich natural 
resources in farm lands, abund- 
ance of cheap electrical power, 
her forest wealth, and her vast 
mineral deposits. Her mining 
‘and metallurgical industries 
hhave become leading world 
producers of copper, nickel, 
lead and zine -- four of the most. 
essential war minerals -- and of 
asbestos and platinum. They 
produce large quantities of such 
‘Other minerals essential to in- 
dustrial use as coal, petroleum, 
natural gas. gypsum, salt, cobalt, 
mica, sulphur, selenium and 
cadmium as well as cement, clay 
products and other structural 
materials. Owing to her abund- 
ance of cheap electrical power, 
Canada is a leading producer of 
aluminium, the most essential of 
warplane metals. Likewise, the 
Dominion Is sted among the 
chief producers of gold and 
silver. Canada’s 1940 production 
of gold alone is estimated at 
$200,000,000; and, in providing 
eredits for war purchases a- 
broad, gold production ts of 
prime consequence. 


‘Canada's total 


mineral pro- 
dkction for 1940, 


given an im- 


“petus by the demands of war, is 


estimated at an all-time record 


of $50,000,000. Ten mine pro: 


ducts per, nickel, lead 
zinc, gold, silver, the platinum 
metals, coal, petroleum, and 


natural gas, all of greatest im- 
portance in national war ec- 
onomy -- contributed 90 per 
cent of the total mineral pro- - 
duction. 


Base metal production in 
Canada has provided a large 
reservoir of vital war metals 
requiring’ the minimum of ocean 


- transport for delivery to the 


would otherwise 
made from neutral countries. 
Because of low production costs, 
it conserves the financial res- 
ources of the Empire. 

‘Thus, with this vast wealth of 
natural resources competently 
placed in the hands of a free- 
dom-loving people, Canada 
drives ahead. 
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DEATHS OF TWO FORMER 
PUPILS 

It was with great regret and 
sadness that we learned of the 
death of James Brown on Thurs- 
day, January 23rd. and of David 
Alexander on Sunday, February 
2nd. Both boys lived in Toronto 
and had been working in recent 
months. 


James, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Thomas Brown, 1 Ruthven Place, 
Toronto took il while at his 
work and was removed to has- 
pital, where he was operated on 
for appendicitis. Every- effort 
was made to save his Ilfe but he 
passed away on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 23rd. 

James was born November 16. 
1922 and entered the O. 8. D. 
im September, 1930 “continuing 
at school until June 1940. He 
took special work in woodwork- 
ing and baking and was one 
of the boys who worked at the 
school exhibit at the Canadian 
National Exhibition tor the last 
three years. 


David Alexander was the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Alexan- 
der, 21 Stafford Street, Toronto. 
He was born on September 24th. 
1917 and entered the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, September 
1924 and left school in June 1937, 
although he did not attend 
school continuously during that 
time. David excelled in sports 
and seemed in perfect health 
when he left school. In recent 
months ulcers of the stomach 
developed. Blood transfusions 
were administered but it was 
impossible to save his life. 

Reverend A. MacGowan, Min- 
ister of the Evangelical’ Church 
for the Deaf, Toronto visited the 
two boys in the hospital and gave 
what assistance he could to com- 
fort the parents, 


To the sorrowing parents apd 
other relatives The Canadian on 
behalf of the staff of the O. 8. D. 
extends deepest sympathy. 
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Our Forces are fighting for 
victory—do your part. 
BUY WAR SAVING 
‘CERTIFICATES TO-DAY 
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‘TEACHERS AND INSTRUCTORS 
ASSOCIATION BRIDGE 
AND DANCE 

‘The Ontario School for the 
Deat presented o scene of un- 
‘usual brilliance Friday evening, 


February 7, when the Associa- - 


tion of Teachers and Instructors 
entertained their friends at the 
annual dance and bridge. De- 
corations upheld the approach- 
ing Valentine season. The As- 
sembly Room was gally decora~ 
ted with flags which made an 
attractive setting for the orch- 
estra, the Commodores provid~ 
ing the mule for dancing, ‘The 
guests were received in the As- 
sembly Room by Mrs. C, L. Elli 
rs, A, J. Clare, Mrs, C, A. Ho! 
mes, and Miss M. Hegle. The 
sewing room was decorated for 
bridge with ferns, red roses, 
spring blossoms and red candles. 
Mrs, C, B. McGuire and Miss C. 
Ford received the guests for 
bridge. The dining room pre~ 
sented a gala scene with red 
and white streamers decorated 
with hearts, from a domed en- 
closure. Bridg¢ prizes were won 
by Mrs, McNabb and Miss Car- 
roll, Trenton, “Dr. T. C. McMul- 
len’ won the men's lucky draw 
prize, and Mrs. Bert Howard the 
ladies’ lucky draw prize. Mr. 
Howard J. Clarke won the lucky: 
number prize. 

Miss Daly, the president, and 
her associate members, are to be 
congratulated for a most enjoy- 
able and entertaining evening. 

—The Ontarlo-Intelligencer. 
——— 
AGE OF ADMISSION TO THE 
0. S. D. 

‘A comparison of the ages of 
pupils today with those of thir- 
ty years ago shows that deat 
children enter school much 
younger now and complete thelr 
education at an uge thought im- 
possible at that time. 

‘The ages of our pupils on Sep- 
tember 15, 1940 were as follows: 


a” 


16 * 18 
wee mv" 
i” “3 
hae x ere: 
t | 1 pupil 
20 i” 


Summarizing these figures 
124 pupila are ten of age or 
‘younger, 142 puplls‘are between 
1 and 15 years, 38 pupils are 
between 16 and 18 years and 
only 7 pupils are 19 years or 
over. 

In 1905 or shortly before Mr. 
Mathison resigned as Superint- 
endent the enrolment was 279. 
Of these, 61 pupils were ten years 
‘of age or younger, 97 pupils were 
between 11 and 15 years of age, 
58 pupils between 16 and 18 and 
63 pupils 19 years of age or over, 
the oldest being 29 years of age. 

Mr, Mathison was very much 
opposed to admitting young 
pupils, In his annual report for 
1885 he wrote “There are 235 
puplls in attendance. About 30 
of these are young children all 
of whom are stated to be over 
seven years of age. They require 
constant, watchful care, and at~ 
tention and were It not that the 
law compels us to receive them, 
if would be far better If they re- 
mained at home with their 
mothers until a more mature 
age had been reached, Their 
minds do not seem capable of 
grasping ideas, and for two or 
three'years they are only taught 
the alphabet, and the names of 
a few objects which could be 
taught in their own homes. The 
children who come when about 
9 or 10 years of age take up the 
work much more readily and are 
as far advanced at the end of 
one year as the younger ones 
who have spent two or three 
years here.” ‘ 

‘As young children in all 
schools for the deaf today are 
taught by the oral method and 
in some schools are admitted at 
3 years of age. the comments of 
‘Mr. Mathison are difficult’ to 
understand. The following quo- 
tation, however, taken from Mr. 
Mathison’s annual report in 
1896 may give a possible explan- 
ation, 

“Et is undoubtcdly true that 
whether the deaf mute be taught 
by the oral. method, gestures 
manual alphabet or by signs. he 
must In each and everygase be 
brought into inter communica 
tion with his teacher, by the use 
of signs, or there can be no 
commencement of instruction— 
no Snformation—no Ideas can be 
imparted. He niust in all cases 
receive his first, intelligible les- 


sons through viston, and neces-, 


sarily by signs.” 

‘The files of The Canadian also 
show a changed attitude on the 
part of educators relative to the 
age of admission of deaf children 
to school. s 

On February 1, 1906, or shortly 
before Mr, Mathison resigned as 
Superintendent the following 
editorial appeared in The Can- 
adian, It had reference to a 
controversy In England having 
to do with a proposal to lower 
the compulsory school age of 
deaf children from 7 to § years 

“In our humble opinion the 
change suggested would be a 
very great mistake. Seven 
yenrs is the very youngest perlod 
at which any child should be 


sent to school unless it is toa 
kindergarten. It would be ab- 
solutely brutal to take a child 
five years old from its parents 
and put it in an. Institution.” 
Assuming that a deaf child is 
healthy and of normal intelli- 
gence he or she is accépted in 
most schools today at five years 
of age or younger. The pupil 
makes progress in language, 
speech , lip-reading, handwork 
and rhythm at a rate formerly 
thought unattainable. In Eng- 
land attendance at school at five 
years of age was made compul- 
sory for deaf childreh two or 
three years ago. r 


gee 


DO PARENTS EXPECT TOO 
MUCH? 


Some parents of deaf children 
gre under the impression that 
Schools for the deaf should 
educate their children well en- 
ough that they can measure-up 
to the standards of the pupils in 
public high schools, and, at the 
same time, equip them with en- 
ough skill and knowledge in some 
trade so they can make a living 
for themselves after they leave 
school. 


Such an understanding on the 
part of the parents makes the 
situation difficult for both the 
school and the pupils. The pupils 
can do only as their abilities 
will allow, and the school can 
only go as far as its facilities 
will permit, If the parents must 
still support their children after 
they leave school, who 1s respon- 
sible? Should the entire respon 
sibility be placed on the school? 
Is it possible that parents may 
be expecting too much of the 
schools for the deaf? 

Are boys and girls who gradu- 
ate from high schools for the 
hearing expected to be ready to 
earn a decent living for them- 
selves? Even though some do 
not have the opportunity to go 
on to college after they graduate 
they often take some kind of job 
in order to earn money to start 
their college studies. Those who 
do not intend to go to college 
spend years at apprentice work 
in the trade they choose, or they 
settle down to work at small- 
salared jobs such s clerking, as 
filling station attendant, or 
some other occupation that does 
not require particular skill or 
education. Many high school 
graduates ore elther on rellef of 
some kind, or dependent upon 
their parents for support 

If the public high ‘schools are 
not expected to prepare boys and 
girls to be self supportng. why 
should schools for the deaf be 
expected to do more? Why 
should parents expect the 
teachers of seriously hand- 
icapped children to do more 
with them than teachers of 
normal children can do with 
their pupils? 

It may,be argued that because 
of thein handicap many occup- 
ations are closed to the deaf; and 
because of the limited number 
of things they can do, pupils in 
schools for the deaf can be train 
ed, with the necessary equip- 
ment, to such on extent that 


they can hold down Jobs as well ’ 


as people who have had years of 
experience. Schools for the 
deaf could probably accept this 
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responsibility if the deaf could 
work at only two or three voca- 
tions, and if all of the pupils 
were able to learn and enjoy 
these kinds of work. However, 
this is far from being the situ- 
ation. Recent surveys have 
shown the fields of occupation 
open to the deaf to be numerous 
and varied. The deaf in one part 
of the country can get work that 
4s not found In other parts, The 
rapid advances and changes in 
industry and manufacturing 
have caused many new fields to 
appear in which the deat may 
work. The result is that it is 
impossible for our schools to 
train pupils to step into all these 
Jobs as fully trained workers, 
Especially is this true since 
many of them require a thou- 
sand or more hours of service 
as an apprentice before a novice 
can became a workman. Nei- 
ther can a school for the deaf 
motd all its pupils so they will 
enjoy following only two or three 
vocations, There was a time 
when public ,high schools at- 
tempted to prepare all pupils for 
college, but the discovery of in- 
dividual differences among chil- 
dren caused educators to aban- 
don this plan of education long 
ago. For the same reason we 
can not ‘expect all pupils in 
schools for the deat to be good 
Inotypists simply because oper- 
ating a typesetting machine is 
one occupation where deafness 
4s not a serious handicap. 

Realizing the difficulty to be 
met in trying to give pupils a 
complete course In many voca- 
tions, some, of the schools for 
the deaf have arranged their vo- 
cational program so the students 
may acquire fundamental know- 
ledge and elementary skills 
which may be used in almost any 
kind of occupation for the deat. 
In the academic and vocational 
departmertts courses are given to 
train both the hand -and the 
mind In the hope that the train- 
ing given in the school will help 
the boy or girl to learn more 
quickly some kind of vocation 
after graduation It often hap- 
pens that a graduate from one 
of our schools is able to work at 
a trade as soon as he gets his 
diploma, but this ts not to be 
expected. 

When the. question arises as 
to why a deaf man or woman Is 
unable to find employment it 
seems a bit unfair to lay all the 
blame on the schools. When one 
considers the number of people 
without jobs who have all their 
faculties, the denf are doing well 
to keep the number among them 
as low as it 1s. Maybe the schools 
for the deaf are doing a pretty 
good job after all. 

—W. L. Pair, in the Karisas Star. 
pacbieuias, 
SUPT. L. R. DIVINE OF, 
LOUISIANA RESIGNS 

Shortly before Christmas a 
letter was recelved from Mr. 
Divine announcing that he had 
tendered his resignation as 
superintendent. Mr, Divine has 
given the school a.most progres- 
sive administration and the va- 
cancy will be difficult to fill. 

—Maryland Bultetin. 
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BUY WAR SAVING 
CERTIFICATES TO-DAY 
Every $ you lend may save a life 
—be a tife saver. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page’ 3) 
Some pupils will have  birth- 
day party soon. 
‘Victoria Berthiaume. 


ny papers from Grandmother. 
—Barbara Wallet. 

On February 4th. Irecelved a 
letter and a pretty pleture. from 
my sister. I gave the picture to 
Jessie Auld to keep far me. 

‘We expect to have lots of fun 
at the ice races and carnival on 
February 14th. 

—Dorothy O'Neill. 

I received many letters from 
home and my friends in Feb- 
ruary. Grandma Cassel sent 
25e, to me in a letter. I have 
answered all my letters and 
thanked my friends. 

T shall send fourteen Valen- 
tines to my friends on February 
ith: Margaret Cassel. 


* SENIOR SCHOOL 
‘The Deaf People's Picnic 
On August 11. Mary Innocente 
asked me if I would like to go to 
the deaf plenic. I told her that 
I would. 


oe 


bread from the shelf and went 
But he did not know 


hever had been to school and 
nobody taught him how 
or write. 


to 
Some years after he grew to- 


be a young man and he lived 
with his married sister. Her 
husband~died, leaving his wife 
with seven. children. Jean 
worked very hard to help buy 
food and clothing for his sister, 
and her children. 


‘Jean worked as a pruner, like 
nis father but he earned only & 
little money about seventeen or 
eighteen cents a day. ‘His nie- 
ces and nephews were often 
very hungry and wanted some- 
thing to eat but their mother 
had no money. So one night 
Jean. went to the cupboard but 
found it was empty. He felt 
very sorry for them and that 
night he went to the town of 
Faverolles and stole a loaf of 
bread. He was arrested and 
sent to the court, The baker 
told the judge that he recogn!- 


At 100 p. m. we packed our 4 
lunch. ‘Then we went to the 72d him'as tne mi who te 
e loaf of bread from his shop 
geat club. We met some deaf Potaise of the scar on his arm. 
boys and girls there. ImetKay ‘rhe judge was hard-hearted 
and Lillian Pratley. I was 50-3nq sent Jean to the prison in 
lad to see them again. We 
wae ae att une big traek came noon for Ste Pine bread an 
dale ante ine pienie at Puce 2%, ior Seeto gum that he aid 
to Mikke st. Clair. We had a rat feally mean to steal ice 
Fe TE Oe een ea put ine tutes 
. en. But rt 
arrived there. There eat many fea no pity for Jean. — 
cottages. Some deaf girls went Jean with many other prison- 
_ Swimming. I bought ori%ge ers chained together with bands 
Pere Atenas to some other of iron rings, Degen t the long 
‘Then we ate our lunch. I wae etal 0 tatigulie: on 
bought two bottles of root-beer. cruel guards whipped at Jean's 
Eleanor Charron took some pic- back and shoulders causing 
tures of us. Eleanor, Kay Rgat- great pain and making Jean 
ley, Loretta Bonneville, Mary In- yery fierce and hard-helfted. 
nocente and I walked along the Jean had poor and sour food and 
beach. A little boy was holding his bed in the cell was a hard 
a a in his mand ~ ran 4 plank: He worked very hard at 
me. ‘I was scared, I screamed. the prison. 
1 told the Uttle boy that I hated {ter work every man in the 
frogs. He. laughed at me. We cef went asleep, Jetm could not 
peer trl tee nd cpp te 
; i¢ had much on ni a 
hire red. Isaton the dock with ing he should not have broken 
ry. ~ the window even to steal bread 
‘Aiter a while the.truck came for the hungry children. He 
and we got init. Wecameback should have asked for some- 
to the club. age! went bsp thing that he wanted and per-, 
T‘got home late. It was 10 p.m. haps he would not have i 
, Wehada grand time. It was my trouble for himself. yee 
first picnic with the deaf people. worried because he had done 
Maureen E. Stewart. wrong. He grew more hateful to 
the men who made the laws and 
‘also he almost hated God for 
permitting such things to hap- 
pen in the.world. We are very 
sorry for him for having done 
wrong when he was really trying 
to be kind. —Jessie Auld. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Topics written by 4A. Pupils 
from the story “Jean Valjean” 
(Miss Carroll) 


Jean Valjean’s Early Life 
One Sunday evening in a 


small town called Faverolles. 
in France, nearly everyone had- 
gone to bed and the baker had 
gone upstairs from the bake- 
shop too because it was getting 
50 very late, Just when he was 
going to bed, he heard someone 
breaking his shop window down 
stairs so he rushed down to see 
what was happening there. He 
found out that it was a robber 
who ‘thrust his arm through 
the window, snatched a loaf of 


Jean Valjean’s Prison Life 


‘We have read the story about 
Jean Valjean’s Prison Life in 
Toulon. It was very interesting 
to read about it. I hope you 
will find my story interesting 
to read. 

‘A long time ago Jean Valjean 
was living at the town of Faver- 
olles in France. Hig-sister was 
a widow and had 


an children. 
She was poor. Her children 


it and ran to his slster’s house. 
He would hate to steal the loaf 


the thief was. 

Jean was arrested and brought 
into the court. He was Dig, 
strong and fearless. He told the 
court that he would not steal 
the loaf of bread for himself 
but the children were very hun- 
gry so he must steal for them. 
‘The court sentenced him to jail 
for five years for stealing a loaf 
of bread. He was put ina chain 
gang and driven like cattle to 
‘Toulon. 

‘At Toulon the guardsmen put 
the chains on the convicts. An 
iron collar was put around Jean's 
neck and fastened by iron rings 
to the band on the neck of the 
next man and so on with twenty 
or more convicts. 

The guardsmen whipped 
Jean's back and shoulders. They 
were very cruel to him. His legs 


were not free because the heavy ~ 


ball and chain were fastened on 
them. He ate cheap food. He 
slept on a bare plank in his nar~ 
row cell. He was sad and lonely 
but he learned to read small 
words and the prison Mbrary 
-furnished reading material for 
the hours when he was off duty. 

Jean stayed in Toulon for 
nearly four years when he tried 
to escape by himself. Just then 
he discovered the bell on the pri- 
son tower. He stayed at the 
tower for about thirty-six hours 
without eating or sleeping. At 
last he was brought back to the 
jail. The judge punished him 
Yor breaking jail by giving him 
eight years instead of five. 

After the sixth year he tried 
again to escape. He was found 
by the guardsmen and brought 
back. The court punished him 
again by adding three more 
years for breaking Jail and added 
‘two more for fighting the guards 

“and with more chains and double 
balls, The guards planned to 
have the chains and heavy ball 
‘on each foot for two years. 

He stayed in jail for nineteen 
years and after that he was let 
go free. He had a yellow pass- 
port from the jail. On his pass- 
port was printed the following. 
“Jean Valjean was at the jail 

for nineteen years.” As he tra- 
yelled back from Toulon nobody 
liked him because he had a yel- 
low passport. He earned and 
.saved a little money from work- 
ing in the Jail. 

We were very sorry for Jean 
because in Toulon the guards- 
men were very cruel to him and 
punished him for nineteen years 
for the simple crime of stealing 
a loaf of bread to feed seven 
hungry little children. 

—Charles Graziano. 


Jean Valjean and the Bishop 

In the outer world again after 
many years imprisonment Jean 
Valjean was Windly directed by 
a kind old #oman to the good 


Bishop's house as he had not~ 


Jean took this woman's advice 
and crossed the street to the Bi- 
shop's house. He knocked 
roughly on the door, with his 


stick and hearing a mild volce . 


say, “Come in” he lifted the 
latch, swung open the door and 
stepped well inside, as though 
he was afraid of being put out 
as he had been, more than once 
that day. ~ 

The Bishop sitting by the 
open fire walting to be called to 
supper, was startled by the big 
tramp walking down the hall, 
but he quickly said "Good even- 
ing” and beckoned Jean to seat 
himself by the fire as supper 
would soon be ready. Jean was 
very much surprised and won- 
dered if his ears were deceiving 
him because nobody had ever 
spoken so kindly to him since he 
had gained his liberty. Jean 
still doubting what he had heard 
showed the Bishop his prison 
passport but the Bishop said it 
did not matter who he was that 
he would still be welcome, and 
told Jean to be seated, 

While they were waiting to be 
called to supper, Jean told the 
Bishop ,all abqut'his.past. The 
Bishop felt very sorry for and 
pitied Jean. 

After supper was over the Bl- 
shop showed Jean his room 
which was really the Bishop's 
room, so he had to sleep on a cot 
in the hall. 

Jean awoke in the night and 
wondered where he was for a 
moment. The, first thing that 
dawned upon him was to steal 
the solid silver spoons he had 
seen on the table, He did not 
know whether to steal the 


spoons or not. He was having - 


a terrible fight with his con- 
sclence, but the evil got the bet- 
ter of him, and he got out of bed 
‘and stole along the hall’to the 
cupboard where the silver spoons 
were, He reached in and seized 
the basket containing the silver 
spoons, He then made his way 
out the back door and was soon 
far out in the country. 

In the morning the Bishop 
woke at his usual hour and took 
his walk in the garden, when 
the kitchen door suddenly open- 
ed and his servant came out and 
told him that the silver was 
missing. The Bishop said that 
Jean had a very sad life and 
probably would need the spoons 
for money more than he would. 
‘The servant asked what would 
they do for spoons because Jean 
had taken them all. Tae Bi- 
shop said that they could get 
fron or wooden spoons. 

After they had settled down 
to breakfast a sharp knock was 
heard at the door and three 
guardsmen marched in leading 
by the scuff of the neck Jean 
Valjean who looked very sheep- 
ish and ashamed. A guardsman 
said he had caught Jean hurry- 
ing across the fields in a very 
suspicious manner and found 
the silver spoons with the Bi- 
shop’s mark on them. The Bi- 
shop said he had given Jean the 
spoons. The guardsman, very 
much surprised, apologized to 


(Continued on Page 8) 


BOYS' SPORTS 
By J. A. RICKABY, Instructor 


Intra-mural Hockey 

A total of 6% boys participated 
in the thrée, infra-mura! hockey 
leagues just completed. Sever- 
al of-the senior boys aided very 
materially by refereeing games 
in the junior and intermediate 
leagues, and it was noticed that 
this helped the seniors to grasp 
a clearer comprehension of the 
rules. 

‘The senior league was well- 
contested, the three teams being 
fairly evenly matched, and as in 
the other two leagues, the team 
which headed the league at the 
end of the schedule, went on to 
win the playoff serles. 


‘The final standing tn the sen- 
Jor league was: 


P WL T Pts. 
wolves 7 5 2 0 10 
Falcons 8 4 4 O 8 
Bisons 2 2) oR Be et 


The memters of the cham- 
pion Wolves: 

R. Cork (capt), R. Burrows, G. 
Hood, M. Tigwell, D. Conlon, B. 
‘Wingfeld, J. Hooey. 

‘The intermediate league saw a 
close race between the Million- 
aires and Panthers, while the 
Shelks had the misfortune of 
falling to win a single game, al- 
though most of their defeats 
were by one-goal margins. 

The final intermediate stand- 
ing: 

PW LT Pts. 


Milllonaires 8 5 0 3 13 
Panthers @a4103gn 
Sheiks 808 0 8 


The members of the Millton- 
aires were: 

W. Robinson (Capt), C. Martin. 
J. Miller, N. Rose, M. Le Claire, £. 


Sutherland, L. Rayner, R. 
Clarke. 
In the junior league, the 


scoring was naturally lower than 
in the other leagues and con- 
sequently the tuafority of jthe 
games were won by only one or 
two goals. Some’ fine potential 
hockey material is being deve 
loped in: these younger boys, 
notatly James Barron, Richard 
Ellerbeck, Andy Leduc and 

Douglas Drake. 
‘The final Junior standing was. 
PWLT Pts 


Maroons 64119 
Senators 623 15 
Canadians 6 2 4 0 4 


The members of the champion 
Maroons: 
D. Drake (capt.), C. Campbell, R. 
ENterbeck, J. Barron, R. Mc- 
Laughlin, 8. Scott, G. Hall. 


Bay of Quinte C. 0. S. 8. A. 
Winter Meeting. 

On January 8 at Belleville 
Collegiate, the Bay of Quinte 
district meeting was held, at 
which hockey and basketbail 
schedules were drawn .up, and 
eligibility clauses in the C.0.S - 
8. A. constitution clarified. 

It was revealed by Mr. Beach 
of Albert College that there had 
béen an amazing number of 
eligibility violations, notably by 
the Belleville Collegiate teams, 
and to a much smaller degree by 
St. Michael's Academy. It waa 
proven by Mr, Beach that 


several boys had played on 
B,C. I. teams, but had omitted 
the formality of attending 
school. Others had given false 
ages and were thus enabled to 
participate in Junior competi- 
tion while of senior age. 


Incidentally, the principals of 
all the schools in the district 
were present at the meeting, and 
a lengthy discussion took place. 
‘The majority of those present 
condemned the practices which 
were reported, and the feeling 
was general that those in charge 
of athletics were defeating the 
aims of sportsmanship In 
allowing such practices. 

It must be sald, in support of 
St. Michael’s Academy, that the 
two violations reported were 
brought to the attention of the 
association by the St. Michaei’s 
physical instructor as soon as he 
learned of them. : 

It was finally agreeg thal 
more care must be taken in 
checking the ages of the athlet- 
es, if the various leagues were to 
continue to function. 

The remainder of the meeting 
was given over to drawing up 
schedules In, hockey and basket- 
ball. 


Junior C. 0. S. S. A. Hockey 

This season, the O. S.D. hus 
entered a hockey team in junior 
competition (under 17 years of 
age on Sept. 1, 1940), to compete 
against Albert College, St. Mich- 
nel's Academy and Belleville 
Collegiate. Most of the games 
are kelng played at the Hume 
Arena in Belleville. The mem- 
bers of the O. S, D, team are: 
Goul — N. Wedge. 

Defense — D. Conlon, P, Thi- 

bault. 

Centre — R. Cork. 

Wings — T. George, G. Hood. 

Subs — B. Styles, G. Calder 
I, Steenburgh, G. Lou- 
zon, G. Owen, G. Wilson. 

In the first game. O. S. D. 
defeated St. Michael's Academy 
by a score of 6 to 5, after trail’ny 
by three goals going into the 
third perlod. St. Michael's play- 
ers were obviously tired In the 
final period, and the better coz: 
dition of the O.S. D. boys en- 
abled them to score two fast 
goals in the last minute to win 
the game. 

Raymond Cork scored three 
goals, George Hood prt in two 
and Teddy George one. 

In their second game, O.S.D. 
was defeated by the powerful 
B.C. team by a score of 7 to2. 
Although the O. 8. D. team out- 
skated the BCI. squad. they 
lacked finish around the B.C.1. 
net, and were weak defensively. 
‘The B.C. team showed a better 
organ‘zation in thelr passing 
and employed the use of lone 
shots to advantage. 


It was in the first period tat) 
the damage was done. B.C. I. 
rapped in four goals before the 
©. 8. D. boys got accustomed to 
the larger ice surface of the 
Hume arena. For the last two 
perlods the goals were evenly 
divided. 

—_ = 
BUY WAK SAVING 
CERTIFICATES TO-DAY 
We iteed ships, tanks and planes 
—help buy them. 


ANNUAL ICE pooh AND 
WINTER SPO! 


‘The annual ice aad and 
winter sports program of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf was 
held on the school's spacious 
open-alr rink over the past 
week-end. Gay costumes. fea- 
tured the carnival performance, 
while keen competition marked. 
the winter sports program in a 
two-day event that featured the 
winter season at the O. 8. D. 

‘Those assisting in the two- 
day program were—carnival 
judges Miss Harris, Miss 
Nurse, Miss Watt, Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Clare. The sports day 
officials were Miss Watt, Mr. 
Gordon, Mr. Cunningham and 
Mr, Rickaby, sports director at 
the school. 

‘The winners of the fancy dress 
carnival were—best dressed girls 
—P. Thompson and H. Strabac; 
best dressed boys—C. Wilson and 
G. Wilson; most original girl— 
L. Bourdeau; most original boys 
—D. Moore and G. Hall; best 
comic boys—L. Rayner and C. 
Graziano; best comic girl—M. 
Hart. 

‘The result of the sports events 
were as follows: 


Sports Events 
1, Baby Girls, 1 Mary Gallant, 
2 E. Manoryk, 3. McArthur. 
2. Baby Boys 1 F. Baulme, 2 
J. Baskerville, 3 C. Denome. 


3. Juvenile Girls, 1 J. Gravel- 
Je, 2 V. Botham, 3 E. Wilson. 

4. Juven'le Boys, 1 C. McKen- 
ale, 2 E. Welch, 3 B. Rosenfeld. 

5. Juvenile Girls, 1 M. Lee, 2 
L. Vorvis, 3 E. Sandercock. ~ 

6. Juvenile Buys, 1 J. Howes. 
2.5. Barron, 3 R. Ellerbeck. 


7. Intermediate Girls, 1 M. 
Tonkin, 2 O. .Witruk, 3 I. Rich- 
ardson. 

8. Intermediate Boys. 1 P. 
‘Thibault, 2 B. Styles. 3G. Calder. 

9. Gils (open), 1 M. Tonkin, 
2 O. Witruk, 3 I. Richardson. 

10, Boys (open) 1 R. Cork, 2G. 
Calder, 3 G. Hood. 

1. Junior Girls, 1. L. Hoy. 2 
P. Richardson, 3 M. Edwards. 

12, Junlor Boys. 1 B. Wing- 


<field, 2 A. Longarini 3. G. Arn- 


old, 

13._ Sentor Girls. 1 Jessie Auld, 
2 VAdRichardson, H. Strabac. 

14. Senior Boys, 1 R. Cork, 2G. 
Hood, 3 M. Leclaire. 

15. Obstacle Race, Girls, 2 I. 
Richardson, 2 M. Tonkin, 3 O. 
Witruk. 

16. Obstacle Race, Boys, 1 R. 
Cork, 2 G. Calder, 3 B. Styles. 

—The Ontario-Intelligencer. 


SS 
GIRLS’ SPORTS 
By C. MALONEY 


‘The girls returned to school 
on January 3rd. and games were 
resumed the following week. 

In the residence a few games 
of shuffie-board and table-ten- 
nis were played after ‘Christmas 
but since the rink has been 
flooded and the tce being in 
good condition, the girls have 
been spending much of their 
time in skating. 

The Badminton and Volley 
Ball schedules are nearing com- 
pletion. This will allow more 
time for concentration on Bas- 


ketball in which only a mere 
start was made last spring. 

Twelve teams were organized 
in January. They are as fol- 
lows: 


Senlor Teams 

Red Stars—I. Richardson (Cap- 
tain), M. Yurek, P, Thompson, 
R. Carnal, M. Laliberte, J. 
Colquhoun, A. Elizuk. 

Gold Stars—L. Eourdeau (Cap- 
tain), V. Richardson, I. Smith, 
D. Medal, F. Smith, M. Ben- 
nett, J. McGilveary. 

Blue Stars—O. Witruk (Cap- 

“tain), H. Strabac, M. Duller, 
M, Stewart, H. Reble, J. Arn- 
old, N. Atstrop. 

Green Stars—J. Auld (Captain). 
M. Churchill, E. Flowers, O. 
MacDonald, R. MacDonald, M. 
Hart. 

Intermedite Teams 

Planets—J. Brohm (Captain). 
M, Lajoie, 0. Bodnar, R, John- 
ston, F. Dawe, D, Lawrence, R. 
Riley. 

Meteors—E, Barratt (Captain), 
M, P. Edwards, M. Innotente, 
D. Devine, A. Baker, A. Kyz0- 
mowiki, F. Rivando. 

Comets—M. Tonkin (Captain), 
D. Latawiecz, G. Calvin, M. 
Karem. R. McMahon, F. Tomp- 
kins, I. Watson. 

Satellites—M, Bendall (Cap- 
tain). 8. Wilson. J. Parker, H 
Cope, D. St. Denis. C. Parolin, 
C. Ivanowieh. 


Junior Teams 

Sprites—M. Swajne (Captain). 
B. Bergeron, A. Cleland, E. 
Freeman, J. Johnston, M. Cas- 
sell, A. Truman, H. Perkins, 

Elves—L. Hoy (Captain). B. Rl- 
chardson, B. Styles. M. Joseph, 
B, Bartnek, G, Swain, H. Haw- 
es. J. Cameron. 

Falries—-E. Web:ter (Captain) 
V. Collins. C. McArthur, A. 
Samus, D. Hoimberg. D. An- 
derson, M. Fruncom. 

Brownie:—M. Toylor (Captain) 
M. isk. V. J, Meany. D. Wil- 
ron. J, Meta, I. King. B. Wal- 
ler. 

As before stated the g:rls are 
only beginning ty learn Basket- 
ball and some evenings have 
teen spent on learning the rules 
and piactising the passes end 
pivot. Ail teams are keenly in- 
terested and put rorth much ef- 
fort to improve their play. 

SEG 
CANADIAN RED CROSS 

Since the opening of school in 
Septemter pupils have been col- 
lecting waste paper and taking It 
to Belfeville every Wednesday 
morning for sale, in aid of Red 
Cross. Early in January the com- 
mittee consisting of Jessie Auld. 
George Margo and Jack Hooey, 
on ehalf of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf Pupils’ Red Cross 
Society. gave Mr. I. Hefkey, Trea- 
surer, Royal Bank, the sum of 
$25.00, the proceeds of sale of 
waste paper. 

At the same time Mr. J. W. 
Hodgson. Treasurer of the Tea- 
chers* Council, O. 8. D. donated 
to Mr. Hefkey. the sum of $55.00. 
part of the proceeds of the An- 
nual Bazaar. 
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BUY WAR SAVING 
CERTIFICATES TO-DAY 
Every § you lend may save a life 
—be a life saver. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE In the midst of all this the The people of M, sur M. wanted 


RED CROSS 
“(Continued from Page 1) 


they are able to report to the In- 
ternational Committee from 
time to. time the conditions 
of the prisoners of war in the 
concentration camps. This in- 
spection service is bound to have 
a profound influence upon’ the 
treatmerit of prisoners in these 
countries. Therefore, through 
the activities of the co-ordina~ 
ting organization in Geneva, and 
the Red Cross societies of the 
countries engaged in war, un- 
doubtedly many thousands of 
lives have been saved and will 
bé saved among prisoners of war. 
At the present time, there are 
370,000 Polish prisoners of war In 
Germany. The obligation rest- 
ing upon the Red Cross societies 
“of the world to safeguard the 
lives of these prisoners is Indeed 
a stupendous. one. 


Ever since the day that the 
present war was declared, the 
Canadian Red Cross Society has 
been applying itself zealously 
and with all possible haste to the 

. task of preparation to meet iis 
grave obligations as the vehicle 
of the voluntary activities of the 
Canadian people. to do every- 
thing in their power to prevent 
the suffering of any Canadian, 
or indeed of the soldier boy of 
many other countries, because of 
this war. The people of Canada 
have given the Red Cross nearly 
five million dollars to perform 
this function. These funds, 
however, do not represent the 
greatest gift which is being gi- 
ven through Red Cross by the 
Canadian people. Between elght 
and nine thousand groups of 
Canadian women from coast to 
coast in Canada are daily apply- 
ing their needles that vast stores 
of supplies. which are sure to 
te urgently necded in the weeks 


‘or months ahead, may speedily, 


go forward to our store houses 
in Ehgland. Distributing cen- 
tres have been set up in Eng- 
landamanned almost entirely 
by Canadian women res‘ding 
there. A very fine . hospital is 
under process of erection in 
Englend, belng ‘the first Ca- 
nadian Military Hospital in this 
war, Large amounts of fun 

have been cdntributed to thi 
Britlsh Navy League to provide 
comforts to the army of intrepid 
men that go down to the sea in 
ships. One hundred thousand 


+. dollars has been contributed to 


the British Red Cross Society as 
a first token that the Canadian 
Red Cross Society stands shoul- 
der to shoulder with its mother- 
soclety in England. A large 
number of ambulances anc 
many thousands of dollars wort 1 
of other supplies have gone fo:- 
ward to Finland with the love 
and sympathy of the Canadian 
people. An. ambulance train 
has been provided for the Polish 
Legion in France. in addition to 
very large amounts of new eloth- 
Ing sent forward to Polish ref- 
ugees in the eastern countries. 
of Europe. A.touching letter of 
thanks came to us recently from 
the President of the French Red 
Cross for money and supplies 
which had been sent from Cana- 
da for their assistance. 


international aspect of the 
peacetime work of the Red 
Cross societies of the world is 
thrillingly exemplified when Ca- 
nada, in common with most of 
the other Red Cross societies of 
the world, sent a donation of 
$5,000.00 to Turkey to assist 
them to cope with a great and 
tragie disaster. . 
‘Thus, in the midst of war, the 
Red Cross societies of the world 
apply themselves constantly 
and zealously-to peaceful pur- 
suits. 
—The Canadian Red Cross Jun- 
for. 

SS 
LITERATURE REVIEW 
Topics written by 4A. Puplls 
from the story “Jean Valjean” 
(Continued from Page 6) 
Jean and left him with the Bi- 
shop who looked up In Jean's 
face and said that he had-for- 
gotten something last night. 
“You forgot the candlesticks”, 
he -remarked. So taking the 
candlesticks he handed them to 
Jean and said to him, “with 
this silver I buy your soul to- 
day, I buy it for God and good. 
You do not belong to the devil 
any longer. You,belong to God. 
I have paid for you in solid sil- 
ver.” The Bishop hoped that 
Jean would reform and that his 
soul would dlways belong to God. 

—Douglas Conion. 


Jean Valjean’s New Life 

Jean Valjean began his new 
life in a town named M. sur Bf. 
under the name of Monsfeur M:.- 
deline. © 

After having saved the chi- 
dren of the chief of the guards~ 
men, he rented a few rooms in 
the centre of the town where he 
started to manufacture ‘Jet by 
following the directions of thr 
formuta which had been given to 
him by an old llfe-convict when 
he left the prison at Toulon. 

Jean made a lot of money in 
his two room workshop but late: 
on his two-rooms turned to four 
and from four to eight room: 
and from eight rooms to a large 
factory. Jean gave work to ary’ 
‘one who wanted to work for hini 
and he gave them good wages 
and the little town prospered. 

Jean lived in a small cottaze 
in the outskirts of the town. In 
the sufnmer time flowers blooni- 
ed 4/1. around his little home 
Small“children liked Jean anc 
whenever Jean was,on the street 
the small children all surround- 
ed him. He was usually known 
ty the children of M. sur M. 25 
“Father. Madeline” because he 
had saved from the fire the two 
children of the guardhouse chief 
when the two children were 
asleep. 

After many years in M. sur Ss. 
Jean made ‘a lot of money but 
he didn't keep it all for himself. 
He gave away many thousands 
of francs to build hospitals 
homes for little orphan children 
and for old people. 

‘The reason for Jean doing al! 
this was because he wanted to 
be good and to keep his promis: 
which he had made to the BI- 
shop of D. that he would always 
do the right thing and always 
try to help others. 

\ 


iS 


, 


Jean to become the Mayor of 
the town. Jean refused because 
he did-not want to be made a 
mayor. But later on he accept- 
ed the honour when an old wo- 
man begged him to do so. She 
told Jean that he had’ done 
something ‘wrong.. When he 
asked her what it was she told 
him it was because he refusea 
to be mayor. So Jean accepted 
it and Was made mayor of M. 
sur M. —Omer Parent. 


Fantine and Cosette 
Madame Fantine got a job 
working in the jet factory which 
was owned by Jean Valjean. At 
first, Fantine looked very pretty 
with her long golden curly hair 
around her Tice. Her wages for 
working in the jet factory were 
quite good and she could afford 
to buy {cod and clothes for her- 
self and her little child. Fan- 
tine had one child whose name 
was Cosette. Cosette was about 
even years old and lived with 
the. Thenardier family. The 
‘Thenardier couple were both 
ciuel to .Cosette. Madeline 
Thenardier owned a tavern. The 
Thenardjers had several chil- 
dicen to whom they ‘were kind. 
They took good care of them. 
‘They were not kind to Cosette. 
‘They made her work very hard. 


Later on Jean Valjean, the 
boss of the jet factory, dismiss- 
ed Fantine from her work be- 
cause the other women in the 
factory would not work with her. 
So Fantine eut her long beau- 
tiful golden hair to sell it to 
make some money for her livitty 
and for her child Cosette. Late 
Fantine sold her beautiful gold 
tooth to get money for her liv- 
ing. Then Fantine’s face be- 
came old and wrinked lke an 
elghty-year-old woman because 
her heir was short and she war 
toothtess, Fantine dressed up a3 
aman. She wolked about the 
city but many people insulted 
and swore at her. She was an- 
gry and fought the people, She 
scratched and struck the people 
on their fages. 

Later, Inspector Javert arres- 
ted her and was go:ng to send” 
her to jail but Jean Valjean 
stopped him, Javert was more 
Jealous than he was before be- 
‘cause he did not want to be kind 
and helpful to Jean but later or. 
Fantine was sent to the hospitat 
through the kindness of Jean 
Valjean. Fantine was very sick 
with a cough. A few hours later, 
poor Fantine died from her ill- 
ness. 

Jean Valjean planned to go 
and save Cosette from the Then- 
ardiers. So Jean went and took 
Cosette away from the Thenar- 
der family. Jean Valjean sent 
Cosette to the Sisters’ School 
where she was allowed every day 
to see her adopted father, Jean 
Valjean for one hour at noon. 


Cosette had been at the schoot 
for ten years and then Jean 
wanted to have her come and 
live near him, She wos about 
eighteen years old when she 
finished School. Jean Valjean 
was well-respected and was al- 
ways helpful. Jean worked very 
hard looking after Cosette ana 
at last Cosette was married to 
Marlus, a young lawyer-student. 

—George Margo. 
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Jean Valjean’s Last Years 

When Jean Valjean heard 
that Marius had joined the re- 
volutionists he decided to join 
to keep Marius from being kill- 
ed. Jean saved nis life and sent 
him home. During his illness 
Marius was talking so much 
about Cosette, that his father 
began to question him about 
her. Marius wanted to have 
Cosette come and nurse him 
back to life and health, so Mar- 
ius’ father went and had a talk 
about the two. Jean let her go 
to visit Marius every day until he 
was better. 


While Cosette was _ visiting 
Mrrius every day they were talk- 
ing about getting married aftec 
?fa:"us was better, When the 
day came for them to get mar- 
ried, Marius’ father and Jean 
were to sign a marriage docu- 
ment, but Jean pretended to 
have a core finger and couldn't 
write his name or another per- 
son's name for it would bring his 
speedy arrest. As a gift, Jean 
gave Marlus six hundred thou- 
cand francs which he sald was 
from a friend. 


Jean did not attend the mar- 
riage feast. He told a servant 
to tell Cosette that he was not 
feeling well so he went home 
‘As .oon as he reached his be 
room he took down from a sht 
the little old black satchei, 
which Cosette culled “The In- 
separable.” becaure Jean never 
parted with it. Inside it was an 
ol’ woollen dress, a petticoat, a 
pair of darned stockings, patch- 
cd shoes and a crumpled hot 
They were the first clothes he 
bought for Cosette when he 
rescued her from the Thenar- 
diers. “ 

The next day Jean went to see 
Marius, Jean teld him that he 
was not Cosette's real, father, 
only her adopted father. Jean 
told him his real name and also 
told that he was an escaped life- 
convict. Jean asked Marius if 
he could come and visit Cosette 
ometimes and he wouldn't 
stay long. After a few days Jean 
knocked on the door. The but- 
ler came to the door and sald, 
“I am sorry, s!r, they have gone - 
for a ride.” Jean knew thit 
Marius had told the butler not, 
to let him in. Jean sadly wert 
heme and came out of his house 
no more. 

While Jean was staying In the 
house. Thenardier visited Mar- 
fus" house. He told him that 
Javert killed himself instead of 
Jean killing him. He also told 
him that Jean saved Marius’ life 
at the barricade. While they 
were talking. Jean was writing 
a letter to Marius and Cosette 
whom he called his children. 
When Jean was almost finished, 
he sank back on his pillow, ex- 
hhausted. A few minutes later 
Marius and Cosette came rin- 
ning in. They wanted to ask 
forgiveness of Jean and wanted 
to take him to their home to 
show how sorry they were for 
him, but a few seconds later the 
noble-hearted Jean Valjean diec. 
‘hat just shows how unkindly 
Marlus treated Jean who had 
saved Marius’ life at the barrl- 
cde, ‘Malcolm Tigwell. 

——— 
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Experlence is what you have 
left when everything else ts gone. 


VOLUME XLVI 


THE TRAINING OF RESIDUAL 
~~ HEARING 


By JUNE YALE PROBYN 


Supervisor of Auricular Training 
in the American School 


‘This paper {s offered as a rep- 
dy to the fcllowing questions: 

Why residual hearing? 

‘When should residual hearing be 
trained? 

ni thods of in- 
strietlag the deal be modified to In- 
clude residual hearing? ‘ 

A skilled craftsman demands 
the best in tools? Why? Be- 
cause {t is vital to his interests 
that he produce the best results. 


Are we producing better than 
average results with the oral 


- method of education for deaf 


children? Are we employing the 
best of tools? 

Apparently we are satisfied 
with our results, because we have 
done little to improve them. It 
1s no longer a miracle that a 
child deaf from birth can be 
taught to talk. Yet the speech 
of deaf children is still far from 
normal, Isn't it time to con- 
cern ourselves a little more with 
teaching them to talk better? 


WHY TRAIN RESIDUAL 
HEARING? 


‘The oral method aims to over- 
come the handicap of deafness 
by giving speech and lip read- 
ing to deaf children. By art- 
ficial means, using sight and 
touch instead of hearing, we 
have tried to create normal re- 
sults. We now have a third 
means, which includes hearing; 
and this ts not an artificial, but 
a natural way to acquire speech. 

Sight and touch will always 
te needed in a deaf child’s edu- 
cation; but science has given 
usa third tool in the hearing aid. 
Yt may never take the place of 
the other two avenues of ap- 
prouch; but the three together 
will bring better results in edu- 
cating deaf children than we 
have heretofore been able to se- 
cure. 

It has already been proved 
that whatever ability the deaf 
child can acquire to interpret 

nh sounds through hearing 
will te of immeasurable assist 
ance to him in learning speech, 
language, and lip reading. But 
the hearing aid atone will not 
produce these improved results. 
It must be used intelligently. 
‘The child must first be taught 
to hear; then he must be taught 
to use his hearing to the best 
advantage. 5 

A marked improvement in 
speech intelligibuity, and in the 
use and understanding of lang- 
wage, as welt as improved lip 
reading ability, nave followed 
the use of a heacing aid over a 
period of years. These are far 
reaching effects when we stop 
to consider the important part 


language and lp 
in the education of 


that speech, 
reading play 
the orally taught deaf child, The 
training of residual hearing in- 
creases his ability to hear and 
Interpret speech sounds. This 
in turn affects his whole educa- 
tlonal process and progress. 


We have striven for normal 
results by using artificial means. 
Now we have the possibility of 


using more normal means and 


“getting more normal results. We 
conclude, therefore, that we 
should train residual hearing: 


1. To make possible the use of » 
third sense, which enables the deaf 
child to acquire his education more 
naturally. 

* 2. To give the deaf child more 
natural speech. 

3. To accelerate the deaf child's 
acquisition and use of language. 
WHEN SHOULD THIS TRAIN- 

ING BEGIN? 


‘There 1s probably Uttle doubt 
in anyone's mind that the earl- 
fer an acoustic training program 
is started the better. But there 

those whg shink that this is 
fore easily sald than-done. Let 
us consider why it 1s best to 
start this work early. 


If we are to use residual hear- 
ing to make the deaf child's 
Speech more natural, why put 
off this training? It is a difn- 
cult task to correct bad speech 
habits; and the longer the life 
of the habit the more difficult 
the task. Unquestionably it is the 
artificial means we employ to 
teach speech that 1s respons’ble 
for many of these bad habits. 
If there Is any possibility that 
the use of a hearing aid will 
help to eliminate the cause of 
poor speech, shouldn't it be used 
from the moment a child begins 
to talk? 


HOW OLD SHOULD THE 
CHILD BE? 

Manf teachers complain that 
much time is wasted with very 
young children in the mere 
mechanics of the thing: getting 
earphones on and keeping them 
on; getting the volume adjusted 
and keeping It adjusted. This 
is true; but If a child had faulty 
vision would anyone think of 
saying. “Oh no, we can’t let him 
wear glasses yet. He might 
break them!” Do not worry 
about the time it may take to 
teach the child how to wear and 
use the instrument. This should 
be considered part of the train- 
ing. We hope to use residual 
hearing to ease the burden of 
deafness for the child, 0 give 
him more natural speech and 
language by more natural means. 
If the combination of hearing 
and Up reading will do this, is 
any delay in starting the work 
Justified? 


Beginning acoustic training 
with older or adult deat pupils 


often think that we are merely 
trying to teach them to hear. It 
is surprising how many of them 
don’t want to hear. They think 
it 4s too much trouble. They 
have become so well adjusted to 
thelr silent world that they do 
not want to hear doors slammed! 
It Is possible to make them un- 
derstand that our alm is to im- 
prove thelr speech as well as 
thelr use and understanding of 
language; and if they are really 
Interested, much can be done. 
However, it takes a long time to 
train the hearing of an olde: 
deaf pupil to the point where it 
can be useful for this purposc 
Add to this the time, reckoned 
in years, that he has had to 
bulld up his bad speech habits: 
his faulty articulation and ac- 
cent, his lack of fluency, bis poo: 
voice quality, his bad inflection. 
‘Many of these errors might have 
teen wholly or partially elimin- 
ated if he had been using hear- 
ing as well as sight and touch 
when he was learning to talk. 


~ ‘wR SHOULD HAVE THIS 
‘TRAINING? 


An important question arises 
here: can the residual hearing 
of all deaf children be profitably 
trained? In other words, when 
can residual hearing be trained 
and when Is {t wiser not to at- 
tempt this? 


An audiometer test will ‘give 
us part of the picture, It will 
give us an idea of the child's 
ability to hear pure’ tones. 
Speech sounds are made up of 
combinations of pure tones; 
therefore, to some extent, we 
should be able to judge from an 
audiogram what speech sounds 
the child shoutd be able to learn 
to hear, 


A very small amount of hear- 
ing is sufficient to make this 
training profitable. It is im- 
possible to state exactly where 
the line should be drawn because 
other factors than ability to 
hear pure tones will qualify the 
results. These are: (1) the intell- 
igence and personality of the 
child: (2) the kind of instru- 
ment used; (3) the type of deaf- 
ness; (4) the age at which train- 
Ing is begun: (5) the ingenuity 
of the teacher. 


1. The Personality of the Child 


While it is true that intell- 
igence is an important factor, it 
fs also true that personality 
definitely influences achieve- 
ment. Often slow children gain 
more, proportionately from this 
particular type of training than 
children of average or above 
average mentality. Perhaps in- 
telligence and personality con- 
spire to create in the child the 
desire to hear without which 
little progress can be made. 
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2. The Quality of the Instra- 
ment 

The fidelity of the instrument 
used is of utmost importance. 
Another feature to be considered 
Is the physical set-up. Some day 
we may have the ideal group 
hearing aid: individual selective 
amplification; doubl 
separatly controlled: 
microphones;.and a jack on the 
amplifier for the teacher's ear- 
phones. By wearing earphones 
herself the teacher can control 
the quality and intensity of her 
own voice, If the individual mi- 
crophones are not part of the 
equipment, then it Is important 
that the child also be able to 
“plug In" at the amplifier, so 
he may lsten to his own voice, 
as well as the teacher's ‘The mi- 
crophone in this case should be 
movable, so that it can be car- 
ried about the room. 


3. The Type of Deafness 
‘The type of deafness and the 
age at onset will also determine 
the results of endeavor in this 
field, The giparess of a con- 
genitally “deaf cnild who has 
never heard speech sounds until 
he entered school will be slower 
than that of a child who once 
heard speech. Any child who - 
has heard speech sounds, no 
matter how imperfectly, will 
able to use his residual hearfng 
more readily. 
4. The Age at Which Training 
is Begun 
The age at which training 
should be begun has already 
been discussed. 
5. The Ingenuity of the Tea- 
cher 
This may be, as In the case of 
the child, largely a question of 
interest. I think we are far too 
rendy to place the cause for fail- 
ure on the child. Too often a 
chitd's lack of interest and con- 
sequent failure merely reflect 
the teacher's lack of interest. It 
4s essential in this work that the 
child want to hear and want to 
“talk better.” If an intelligent, 
enthusiastic teacher can arouse 
this interest, then the battle is 
three-fourths won. 
MODIFYING CURRENT METH- 
ODS OF TEACHING TO IN- 
CLUDE ACOUSTIC TRAINING 
Using a hearing aid with very 
young children presents special 
problems. A$ one objector phras- 
ed it, “By the time the class is 
rettied and the equipment sat- 
isfactorily adjusted, the bell has 
rung, the period {s over, and 
nothing actually has been ac- ‘ 
complished.” 2 
The ideal situation is for a 
class to have access to a hearing 
aid all day long. In this way 
the pupils gradually become ac- 
customed to wearing the ear- 
phones until the instruments 
(Continued on Page 8) 


‘THE 0. S. D. PRINTSHOP 
L..£, MORRISON—Instructor 
‘The Printing Course as given 
1s quite practical, and with the 
necessary indivjdual instruction, 
tends to make the pupils res- 
ourceful, inventive and creative, 
revealing to them their interests 
and aptitudes, without losing 
‘any of the educational values 
that go hand in hand with the 
experience they gain. 


‘They learn to work with their 
hands; to’be handy with tools; 
to experience the satisfaction 
that comes from producing 
something; to learn from prac- 
tice what it is to perform manu- 
al labor and so, have more res- 
pect for tliose who work. 


The primary alm of the in- 
struction in the printing class 
ts to lead the student into cor- 
rect habits of work. 


‘The ultimate atm is to gradu- 
ate students who can readily 
take up apprenticeship in shops 
under conditions as they prevail 
in industry. 


On October Sth, 1940 the first 
edition of the “Canadian” for 
the new term 1940-41 was mail- 
ed. The Canadian is published 
once 'a month during the school 
term and contains timely arti- 
cles relating to the education of 
the deaf, both academic and vo- 
cational, as well as sports and 
pupils’ activities generally. 


_The mechanical work 1s done 
entirely by the student printers 
under supervised instruction. 
Steve Graziano. Ray Cork and 
Carder Wilson operate the Lino- 
type, on which all the type for 
the. “Canadian” is set. Bert 
Styles and George Calder make 
the galley and form corrections, 
with Sam Polych and Charlie 
Graziano doing-the make-up. 
George Margo and Glen Wilson 
run the cylinder press. 

‘The “Job Work” prqdiiced in 
the Printshop is along the line 
of pfoduction of any small 
printing establishment. 

This type of job work gives 
the student a practical and val- 
uable training in Hand Compo> 
sitlon and Platen Press opera- 
tion, Which all the students 
are taught. 

Tye “Bindery Wong” consists 
largély of making mbte-books, 


stock cutting and mailing, which, 


entails learning iow to use tHe 
stitching machine. paper-cutter 
“and mailer. s 
Following ts a list ‘of some of 
the Jobs produced in the Print- 
shop since the beginning of the 


. Fall Term: 745 Hospital Dally 


Record Forms, 1,000 Receipt 
Forms. 50 Price Lists, 800 At- 
tendance Report Sheets, .1.000 
Office Forms, 1,000 City Passes, 
75" Duty Booklets, 300 Hospital 
Sick Record Forms, 550 Trunk 
Lists. 1,000 Ruled ‘Forms, 1.400 
Reports Sheets. 1.500 Postcards. 
5.000 Letterheads. 6,000 Envel- 
copes. 3.000 Speed Sheets, 200 
Tickets, 75 Church List Booklets, 
1,000 Barber Slips. 500 Gummed 
Labels, 1000 Weigh Sheet Re- 
cords, 200 Registration Cards, 12 
Monthly Pay Sheets, 500. Busin- 
éss Cards. 350 Dance and Bridge 
Invitations, 100 Tallys. 150 Ice 
Sports Programmes, 45 Ribbons, 
30 Admission Forms and num- 
erous other- small jobs. 
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f Linotyping 
By STEVE GRAZIANO, F. T. V. 

‘This is my fourth year work- 
ing on the Model 5 Linotype ma- 
chine in the printshop. 

Two boys and I cleaned the 
notype. First we ran out all 
the matrices from the maga- 
zine and placed them on a gal- 
ley. We rubbed the. matrices 
with an’eraser. One boy clean- 
ed inside the magazine with a 
long brush with graphite. ~Sec- 
cond we took all the cams out. 
‘We cleaned them with gasoline 
and then olled them. We ran 
the matrices back into the ma- 
gazine end put the cams in. 

‘We have two magazines which 
are 7% point Ionic and 9 point 
<onte. 

‘This 1s very important clean- 
ing as {t helps in setting. 

‘This year two boys and I work 
on the linotype machine ‘every 
day except Saturday and Sun- 
day. 


When I finish school, I hope 
to get a job as a Linotype oper- 
ator in Ottawa. 


My Work in the Printshop 

By BERT STYLES. 1A. SR. 

This ts my second year in the 
Printship. Before coming to the 
printshop I took business. We 
have mailing, stitching, punch- 
ing, cutting, mitering and lino- 
type machines, also a cylinder, 
platen and proof press. There 
are many tools to work with as 
well as a number of fonts of type. 
The Canadian is printed an the 
cylinder press. When I finish 
school I will live at my home in 
K.nburn. They have no print- 
ing office there. I will try to 
get a job in a printshop in Ot- 
tawa wnich is only twenty-five 
miles from Kinburn. 


The Platen Press 

By SAM POLYCH, 3A. SR. 

‘This !s my second year to take 
printing. 

In January I started to run 
the Platen Press. I could not 
tun it very fast until IT got used 
to It but now I can run it quite 
fast. 

I have printed blotters, speed 
sheets. and_many other small 
jobs on this press. 


Linotyping 

By RAY CORK, 3A. SR 

Last January I started to learn 
to operate the Model 5 Linotype 
machine in the printshop here. 
T have worked in the printshop 
for-almost 4 years since Sep- 
tember 1937 I work on the Iino- 
type every afternoon for about 
one and a half hours. I like to 
run it better than working on 
the cutting machine, platen 
or, cylinder press, When the 
matrices are dirty. we must clean 
them. Steve, Carder and I op- 
erate the Unotype every day 
except Saturday and Sunday. 
When I finish school. I will look 


for a job in a printshop in King- 
ston. 


Linotyping : 
By CARDER WILSON, 3A. SR. 
‘This is my first year 
to operate the linotype. I have 
been in the Br{ntshop nearly 


a 


I operate the lino- 
type afternoon for about 
two hours. I like to run it very 
much. ‘Two boys and I operate 
the Mnotype every day. 
Sometimes we clean the lino- 


four years. 
every, 


type because the matrices get 


dirty. 


I like the notype best of all -. 


the machines. 1 hope to get a 
good job in a printshop when I 
finish school, 


My Work in the Printshop 

By GLEN WILSON, 2A. SR. 

‘This is,my third year in the 
Printshop. In our printshop we 
have a linotype machine, a cyl~ 
inder press, a platen press, a 
proaf_press, stitching machine 
and many other small useful 
things to work with, It is a rule 
of the shop that the upper and 
lower type cases be kept in neat 
order. I run the platen press, 
cutting machine, proof press. 1 
help make up the Canadian. 
set type, do stitching and. mal!- 
ing and many other things. 

I chose printing because £ 
warited to learn a good trade. 
It also has helped to improve 
my* English. Wnen I finish 
school I hope to get a good job 
at Printing in Kitchener, Ont. 


My. Wotk in the Printshop 
By GEORGE MARGO, 4A. SR. 

‘This is my third year in the 
printshop. I chose printing as it 
is a valuable ald to me in learn 
ing better English and a good 
trade to work at. I like setting 
jobs for the school. The biggest 
Job I have done since coming to 
the printshop were the calendars 
for the school classrooms. It 
took a long time to do this as 
each month had to be set up 
and run‘off on the cylinder 
press. We ran them in two 
colours, yellow and blue. I like 
to feed the platen press, and 
have run many jobs off on it. 


Printing The Canadian 
CHARLES GRAZIANO, 4A. SR. 

I have been working in the 
printshop for about four years. 
I like to work there better than 
‘any of the other shops. I spend 
about thirteen hours a week in 
the printshop. 

When the type has been 
proof-read and corrected I 
make up the pages by putting 
the type in columns Inside the 
chase. When I have two pages, 
(four columns to a page) full 
and justified, that is spaced out 
with leads so that each column 
is the same length, I put in the 
quoins, lock it up. plane it down 
and carry the form to the cylin- 
der press, lock It up on the bed of 
the press, run off a proof and 
when this is read and corrected 
its all ready to run. We print 
about eight hundred copies, It 
it mailed out to all parts of the 
Globe. The Canadian has eight 
pages. We print two pages ata 
time. That means four runs a 
month for each issue. 


Printshop 
By GEORGE CALDER, 3A. SR. 
I work in the printshop. I 
run the cylinder press, platen 
press, and paper cutting mach- 
ine. I will learn to run the lino- 
type next year perhaps. 
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IFHE BENEFACTOR 
You may forget the Printer, 
‘The. gifts he brings to you, 
A craftsman with his secrets 
Of the old, yet always new. 


Our daily lives hold marvels : 
Of grace and power and, 


speed, 
Machines that vanquish labour 
‘And meet each human need. 


But there's no greater wonder, 
No greater triumph won 
‘Than you see in printing presses, 
And the men who make 

them run. 


The lsping rhythms of child- 
hood, 


‘The histories of age, 
‘The. world about, above you, 
Lives in the printed page. 


From printing comes your know- 
ledge. 
Your vision and your dreams. 
Through pages fair of type and 
rule 
Its Inspiration gleams. 


So honour now the Printer, 
‘And honour too, his trade, 
For by his work you progress, 
Through him your world 1s 
made. 
—Norman Sampson. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING 

Books were not always easy to 
obtain. Paper, which we crumple 
carelessly and burn, was not 
even invented unt! 114 A. D. 
Then Ts'ai Lun, Chinese minister 
of agriculture, took the soft 
inner bark of the mulberry tree, 
boiled it to a pulp in lye water, 
and squeezed it out on a flat sur- 
face through a screen of bamboo 
splints. When it dried this first 
sheet-of paper was dipped In 
warm water containing glue, 
and dried again. Then it was po- 
shed with a smooth stone. 
But not until nearly twelve 
hundred years later did the 
people of Europe learn this way 
of making paper! 

But blank paper does not 
make a book, It must be printed. 
Printing ts thought made visible. 
And back of printing, as well as 
paper, Ues a long, fascinating 
history. 

When a German, Johannes 
Gutenberg invented movable 
type about 1448, he made pos- 
sible the art of printing as we 
know it. For the first time books 
could be produced in quantities. 
‘This came when the world was 
awakening to a new interest in 
discovery, in sclence, in thoughts 
of all kinds. Old Greek and 
Latin writings were unearthed 
and translated. Printing made it 
possible for men to exchange 
Ideas and knowledge more 
rapidly. It was the Renaissance 
rebirth of learning, which gave 
rise to our modern age of science 
and invention. 

Now the slow methods of Gu- 
tenberg are out-of-date. Type 
4s set in the twinkling of an eye 
by a marvelous machine called 
the Linotype, invented by a Ger- 
man-American, Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler, in 1886, Gutenbergs tiny 
Press could turn out only fitty 
impressions an hour. Now huge 
mammoths of machinery shoot 
out abput 100.000 sixty-four- 
page newpapers an hour, already 
folded, into the hands of news- 
paper boys. 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Grade I (Miss Nurse) 


We went to the store on the 
highway with Miss Nurse last 
Friday afternoon. We bought 
candies. I spent 10 cents. 
. —Jennle Meta. 
. Yesterday afternoon Miss 
Nurse gave us some of our 
money. We went upstairs to 
Mr. Gordon's room. I gave 2 
girl, 10 cents for the “War Vic- 
tims Fund." We looked at Mr, 
Gordon's pictures. We. liked 
them, —Jobn Howes, 
I got a letter trom my mottier 
this afternoon. She told me 
that ahe was very sick In the 
hospital for a long time. She 
is better now. I was glad to 
get a letter from home. ° 
—Dorval Guthro, 


Grede I (Miss Reid) 

‘My birthday was March 2, I 
had the measles, I got a letter 
and one dollar from Aunt Stél- 
Ja, a letter from Grandpa Mc- 
Kenzie, a birthday card and one 
dollar from Grandma and 
Grandpa Cook, a letter and a 
birthday card from mother and 
Harvey. I hada birthday party 
on March 11. Iam eleven years 
old. Charlie McKenzie, 

Tgotabox. I gota cake, four 
bars, three packages of gum, 
face cream, two bars of soap, a 
letter, three pictures and twen- 
ty cents from mother. I sent a 
box of three yarn dolls for Rose, 
mother and aunt." 

—Anizia Samus, 

I got a box, a letter, ten cents, 
& pacr of stockings, a little toy 
dog and a box of powder. 

—Helen Hawes. 


Preparatory IIl Sr. 
(Miss O'Sullivan) 

Soon St. Patrick's day will 
come. We shall have a party. 
We shall play games. We made 
paper shamrocks. Miss O'Bulll- 
van put shamrocks on the wall, 
We like them, 

We sang a song about “Early 
Easter Morning.” Mr. Gordon, 
Played the piano and we sang. 
‘It was very beautiful. We liked 
It. 

Mother will send me some- 
thing for Easter. Perhaps I shall 
get some coloured eggs. I shall 
be happy. —Anny Havrot. 

To-morrow will be Elvin's 
birthday, He will be ten years 
old. We shall havea party. We 
shall have {ce cream, cake, cook- 
jes and candies. 

March 17th. will be St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. Perhaps we shall 
have a party and play games. 

Easter will be in April. The 
snow will be gone and the grass 
will be green. We shall see the 
flowers. We shall be happy. 

—Enid Bowman. 

I got a bar, nuts, gum and 
candies from my mother. I was 
happy. 

Last Sunday I went to church. 
The church was very beautiful, 
T saw many flowers, 4 

To-morrow will be Elvin's 
birthday, He will be ten years 
old. We shall have a party. We 
shall have ice-cream, cake, can- 
dies and cookies. We shall have 
& good time. —Gilt Crilly. 
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Preparatory IIE (Miss Handley) 
It snowed hard last Monday. 
‘The snow was very soft. We went 
out of doors In the afternoon. We 
made a big snowman and a snow 
‘woman too. We put a pipe in the 
snowman’s mouth. Miss Keeler 
gave us ahat for him. Miss 
Handley put It on his head, Then 
we threw at him. 
Btella knocked off his hat. Verna 
knocked the pipe out of his 
mouth, We pushed him over. Pat 
pushed the snow woman over. 
‘We had a lot of fun. 
—Enmily Wilson. 
I did not piay outside yester- 
day. I played in my residence. I 
read a com{c book. I played a 
game. I played downstairs with. 
‘Miss Watt and the big girls, 
—Irene Voisin. 
I didnot play outside yester- 
day. It was snowing. Helen gave 
me an apple and an orange, Irma 
Irene King, Dorothy, Margaret 
and I playea In the residence, I 
Played downstairs 
I came to school this morning. 
Marcelle Larose. 


Preparatory II (Miss Hill) 
My birthday was on March 1. 
1am ten. I got a birthday card 
and pyjamas from my friend 
Mrs. Robinson. I got a rain 
Cape, three bars and some money 
from home; a card, a letter and 
a dollar from Aunt Gladys and 
family and a card from my cou- 
sin Heather. I had a birthday 
party. I had,a good time. 
Dorothy Thomas, 
Miss Hill went down town. 
She bought many things for us. 
She bought me some syrup 
and all bran. —Rose Chupak. 
Mr. Morrison came to our 
room. He gave Miss Hill a 
pretty button for “War Savings”. 
‘We shall win the war.” 
—Allan Moffat. 


Preparatory 1 Sr. (Miss Burt) 
We went to Miss Daly's room. 
‘The big girls were making mar- 
malade. We bought some. We 
ate it. I like it. —Gerald Sparks, 
‘We went upstairs, We saw 
many pictures, They were 
pretty. We gave money to Mr, 
Gordon. He will give it to the 

“War Victims" 
—Jack Brenchiey. 
. I got a pretty card from my 

mother. I liked tt, 

—Roy Turner, 

Marcy 13, 1941, 

‘To-day Is Thursday. The sun 
is shining. It is bright. It is 
cold. The trees are pretty. 
Snow Is on the ground. 

Dorothy brought some water, 
Miss Burt watered the plants. 

Molly is sick. She went to 
the hospital. We are sorry. 

Tam well. T have new rubber 

ts. —Helen Hanna, 


Preparatory I. (Miss Wilkins) 
1 went down town in a car. 
‘Miss Brown's brother took me 
to the movies. He bought me a 
bar at the movies. We ate some 
supper down town. I ate some 
meat, some potatoes, s8me cat- 
sup, some celery, some bread 
and butter, a bun and some cho- 
colate ice cream I drank to- 
mato juice, water and milk. 
Miss Brown's brother bought 
me a candy turtle and a candy 


—Bruce MeCrindle. 
I got some money. Mis; Wil- 
kins tought me a biue skipping 
rope. I said, “Thank you". 
+ —Mabel Durrant. 
Bt. Patrick's Day is March 17. 
We made pretty cards. We 
shall send some cards home. 
We have green boxes and hats. 
Maureen MacDonald. 
Ellen has e new red skipping 
rope. I have new jacks. Ellen 
has fun with her skipping rope. 
Thave fun with my Jacks, . 
—Frances Gregory. 


frog. Thad fun. I said, “Thank 
you.” 


Preparatory II (Miss Hegle) 
« We made flowers. We made 
birds. ‘We made baskets. 
—Margaret Shemavonian. 
T got a letter and a snap, 
~—Mary Gallant. 
I got a letter and money. Miss 
Hegle bought me pop. 
—arthur Gravelle, 
I got candy, gum, balloons and 
marbles, Miss Hegle bought me 
tomato Juice. —Gerald Russell, 


Preparatory Ul (Miss Brown) 
T got a letter and money. Miss 
Brown bought me some oranges, 
catsup, Jam, cookles, tomato 
Juice, puffed wheat and biscuits, 
—Russel Romaine. 


T got a box. I got suckers, 
funny. papers, cookfes. bars, 
gum, popcorn, a brooch and 
mitts, —Eileen Sandercock. 

I got a. letter and money. 1 
got a box. I got suckers, marb- 


Jes, candy, funny papers, crayons 
and a color book. 


—Gerald Martel. 

Jimmie Baskerville was very 
happy to get a letter, funny pap- 
ers and money from his father. 

Marle Johnson and Dorothy 
Guest got funny papers. 

John Rawlings was happy to 
rece.ve a box of candy and cook- 
fes from home. . 
Preparatory I (M-ss Van Allen) 

Opal Clelland had a birthday 
party last Friday. She was ten 
years old, We had candles, 
cake, ice cream und jello. « 

Marie Lemire recetved a box 
from home. She was very hap- 
py. 

Emily Manoryk received a box 
of cookies, candy and gum. 

The boys and girls will have a 
party on St. Patrick's Day. The 
class room ts decorated for the 
party. The children made candy 
boxes and shamrocks. 


Preparatory { (Miss Stafford) 

We are glad that Joyce Mc- 
Mahon, Joyce McPherson, Lillian 
McOrmond and Dorothy McAr- 
‘thur are well again. 

We are beginning to play 
marbles now and Lillian McOr- 
mond got a skipping rope and 
Jacks from home. 

Gerald Christian was deligh- 
ted with his big box from home. 

Friday is Lula Cayer’s birth- 
day. We shall have a party. 


Preparatory (Miss Harris) 
Joan Thaw had a birthday 
party. The girls and boys had 
sandwiches, fee cream, cake, hot 
cross buns, pop, apples, bananas, 
balloons and red papers hats. 
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Joan had six red candles on her 
birthday cake. ant 


‘“c¢mmy Waller, Jim Harris, 
Dona:d Scheel, Claudette Grav- 
ellc, Julia Madach, Gayle Stew- 
art and Irene Laney got letters 
from home. 

Larry Knoch, Joan Thaw and 
Vera Martin got boxes from 
home. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
2A, (Miss Rierdon) 


February 27th. was my birth- 
day. I was twelve years old. I 
received a lovely blue fountain 
Pen, a birthday .card and ten 
cents from my parents, I hada 
happy birthday, 

—Donald Wilson, 


I received a letter from my 
mother. She told me that my 
sister Joan has chicken Pox. I 
am very “sorry for Joan. My 
mother sent ten cents to me. 

—Dorethy Pickering, 

One day, not long ago, I 
received a lovely large box of 
Popcorn, wainuts and dried fruit 
from my parents I was happy 
because it was so good and I like 
to get a box, I treated my class. 

—Margaret Cassel. 

I was in the hospital with a 
cold when Margaret Peacock 
had her birthday party. She did 
not forget me. She sent ice- 
cream, birthday cake. oranges, 
grapes and candies to me. 

Margaret is a very thought- 
ful girl, Joyce Bouck. 

One day I recelved a box of 
biscults, candy, popcorn, bi 
gum, marshmallows and peanuts 
from my mother. There were 
three camic books in the box too. 
I thank my mother very much. 
She made me very happy. 

—Bernice Bagtnik. 

T expect to go home at Easter 
and have a good time. My 
mother invited Joyce Bouck to 
spend her Easter holiday with 
me. Joyce's mother said she 
could go home with me. We both 
feel very happy. 

—Dorothy O'Neill. 

T received a letter with one 
dollar in it from father not tong 
ago. I gave Lynette 50c. 

—Barbara Waller. 

Some puptls expect to have a° 
party March 17th. My mother's 
birthday will be March 21st. and 
my father’s birthday will be 
March 27th. I hope they will 
have a party and a happy birth- 
day, —Victoria Berthiaume. 

I received many virthday 
Presents fram home. My mo- 
ther sent a box and money for 
my birthday party. I invited 
my class to my party. ~ 

Aunt Dorothy and Uncle Tom 
sent,a fountain pen and fifty 
cents to me on my birthday. 

T received many letters and 
cards too" —Margaret Peacock, 

T was Invited to Idargaret Pea- 
cock's birthday party on 
February 2ist. We had a good 
‘ume, and good eats. 

One day I wished for a box of 
good eats, The next day 1 
received a box with oranges, 
bananas. apples, grapes. jant, 
bars and peanut butter in it 
from my parents. —John Rolko. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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MISS &. PANTER BEREAVED 
‘Mrs, Frances E. Panter wife 
of ex-Mayor W. H. Panter, Bel- 


leville, died on Saturday, March 


8th. She had been ill for some 
time. 

‘The late Mrs. Panter was born 
in Belleville and lived all her 
life in the city of her birth, She 
was’a member of the Church of 


‘England gqnd a parishioner of 


Christ Church. 

Surviving to mourn her loss 
and to whom the sympathy of 
the staff of the O. 8. D. is ex- 
tended are her husband, two 
‘and two daughters. The 


Sergeant Frank Panter are in 


service with the Canadian Army. 
‘The daughters Mrs. Colonel E. 


————__———— Keeler and Miss Erma Panter 
W. J. Morrison, B, A, B, Paed, Editor , of our teaching staff live In Bel- 


L. E. Morrison, Printing: Instructor 
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PICTUR! 


IN DAILY PAPERS 
On Friday. 


pictures of two classes of our 


leville. 
The funeral took place from 


the family residence on Monday. 


afternoon, March 10. with in- 
terment in Belleville cemetery. 


= Reverend G. G. Wright, Rector 
5 OF DEAF CHILDREN “of Christ Church conducted the 
service in the home and at the 
February 28th., graveside. 3 


—— 


Pips appeared in the Globe andy ayaT DEAF CHILDREN LEARN 


Mail, Toronto, In one picture 
the teacher was shown Instruct- 
ing a pupil in speech. In’ the 


IN FIVE MONTHS 
The parents and friends of 
Uttle children who have entered 


other the pupils were standing the senool for the Deaf, for their 
ote a piano having @ 1eSS0N fret term very often ask what 


in rhythm, 


A brief article On these tittle ones have learned in 


tne education of the deaf 2c- the short time they have been in 


companied the pictures. AS i 
most articles of th.s kind some 
extreme and erroneous state- 
ments were unintentionally 
made by tae write. of the article. 


On Tuesday. March 4th. a cut 
of a class of deaf pupils making. 
marmalade appeared in Tie Tor- 
onto Star, The following was 
uprated under the picture; 


attendance, The children to be 
considered here. are aged five 
and six, and what knowledge 
they have acquired, has been 
Tentned over a period of approxi- 
mately five months. 

‘The ten children in the class 
have learned how to conduct 
themselves in the classroom be~ 
fore visitois, how to walk In an 


Nsindents of the Ontario Schoo! orderly manner in the corridors, 


for the Deaf are doing their part 
to aid the Red Cross Society.. A 
group of girls axe shown prepar- 
ving marniclade. which is to be 
sold to raise funds for the Red 
Cioss, ‘ihe boys of the school 


d law Uo carry out instruc- 
tions in classroom procedure, 
qu:etly and with assurance. Each 


child realizes that prayers are 
said wath reverence and are 


followed by a period of silence 


‘pollect waste paper. which {s sold with head bowed and eyes closed. 


«and tne proceeds turned over to 
other war seivice societies,” The 
girls composing the class are 
Phyllis Thompson. Olga Witruk, 
Fileen Barrett. Luciiie Bourdea 
Geraldige Taylor, Floregce Ri- 


vando, ‘Isabel Watson. relia 
Hoy. and Audrey Baker. 
FRE IN QUEBEC ssTiTeTe 


R DEAF GIRLS 


Montreal. February 28.—More 
than 600 women and children 
were removed from the blazing 
Deaf Institute on St. Denis St.. 
today without oss of iife. The 
inmates were marched from the 
six-sto:ey stone build.ng with- 
out gs the lar e 
was blazing furiously. 


The fire startéd ‘as the 
explosion i 
e building. 


in the clas 
as sounded, and follow 
ing wgnalled instructions from 
the runs in charge. marched 
seily from the Institute, The 
inmates followed tho chil-. 
—Toronta Daily Star. 
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‘Any one of these children can 
carry ‘out commands from lip- 
reading whether in ao formal 
lesson or at any other time, 
when the need arises during the 
day, for exampfe—Shut the win- 
dow, Bring me the ball, Go to the 
dgor, Stand up. Sit down. Bow, 


ump. Skip, Hop. Run, Walk, Sit 


n the floor, Show me the air- 
‘lane, Brush the blackboard, 
Wash your hands 
When the class is asked, “Did 

you brush your teeth?” hands 
fre raised to Indicate that teeth 
have been brushed and any child 
can go to the blackboard and 
reint out the sentence that says 
{brushed my teeth.” and then 
print it neatly on the blackboard. 

i q few cases, the printing ts 
fone'from memory. This order of 
procedure 1s ¢drried out each day 
for some of the health rules and 
2 few items of interest. The 
g isan example of what 
the children print on the black- 
board for their morning news— 
T brushed my teeth. 

I combed my hair. 

I washed my face. 
‘The boys had a bath. 

It js cold. 

‘The sun is shining. 


\ 


’ 


‘They understand the meaning 
of each sentence and often make 
illusteative drawings after each 
one, where possible. 

These five and six year olds 
ean compose a-little story about 
a birthday party or about a 
similar incident of special in- 
terest—for example. 

‘We had a birthday party. 
Joan had a birthday cake. 
T like Ice cream. 

I like candy. 

Joan got a dress. fs 


The child during the five 
month perlod\has learned the 
significance of) "fas" in a sen- 
tence. If a pupil comes to school 
with a-balloon another child will 
immediately go to the black- 
board and print “Donald has a 
balloon.” 

The children recognize the 
printed form, in books and on 
the blackboard, of objects which 
are of Interest to them in dally 


-Iife for example.—school, bird, 


apple, comb, ‘girl, Santa Claus, 
ball, table, top, birthday cake, 
fish, cup, soup, bananas, {ce 
cream, ree, flower, cat. boy, 
bread, chair: valentine, gum, 
drum, candy, toe, boot, tooth, 
boat, mouth, mouse, horn, ple, 
milk. ; 


Number work $s a source of 
fun and interest to"these begin- 
ners. They count from, five. to 
ten objects or people. They 
know the number pictures, num~ 
ber symbols and words to three, 
If three drums are placed on the 
floor, a child can print on the 
blackboard “three drums”. 


In speech, many of the vowels 
and consonants have been learn- 
ed and the children with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions can 
say clearly about fifteen words 
und fifty per cent of them say 
two or three sentences. The 
words and sentences are as 
follows: thumb, top, ball, bow, 
tooth, soup, boot, boat, toe, no, 
mouth, nose, eye, come, comb. 
cow. ,See my thumb, Sce my 
eye. ‘See my nose. See my 
mouth.  -=Miss Grace Harrls, 


Editor's Note: The names of 
these children and their ages cn. 
Sept. 15th,, 1940, were—Julla Ma- 
dach, 5 years 2 months; James 
Harris, 4 years 11 months; Verna 
Martin, 5 years 4 months; Clau- 
dette Gravelle, 5 years 4 months; 
Joan Thaw, 5 years 7 months; 
Mario Micetick, & years 9 
months: Larry Knoch, 5 years 
irene Laney, 5 years 
2 months; Donald Scheel, 6 years 
10 months; Gayle Stewart, 5 
years 9 months. 
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CANADIAN NEWS LETTER 

Compiled by the Department of 

Trade and Commerce Ottawa, 
Canada. 

In a recent radio broadcast, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
stated that Canada was going all 
out in its war effort. “There are 
many indications that, within a 
very short while, the enemy will 
make a tremendous effort to 
destroy the British Common- 
wealth by a series of smashing 
blows of unprecedented severity,” 
he said in part. “Total wat will be 
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waged in all ‘its fury. ‘There is 
only one way to meet total war.- 
that is by total effort..until 
victory is won.” 


Mr. King announced that 
present plans will bring the 
Royal Canadian Navy to an 
estimated strength by March 31, 
1942, of 413. ships and 26,920 
men, compared with today's 175 
ships and 15,319 men, and 15 
ships, 1,774 men at the outbreak 
of war 


The following formations are 
to be sent overseas in 1941: the 
third Division with {ts com- 
plement of corps troops; balance 
of the corps troops for the 
Canadian Corps: an army tank 
brigade to work With the 
Canadian corps: and an armored 
division. 


Graduates of the Emplre Afr 
Training plan are to form 25 
new Canadian squadrons over- 
seas, he sald. Present training 
plan strength of 36,000 is to be 
doubled with 4,000 training 
planes in use by the end of 1041, 
compared with 1.700 at present, 
‘The Royal Canadian Air Force Is 
to be strengthened with addi- 
tfonal squadrons for home 
operations. 


Canada will concentrate on 
producing weapons not obtain- 
able in the United States, such as 
Mark 11] tanks, small arms, Bren 
guns, ‘aircraft machine-guns, 
anti-tank guts, ammunition for 
these weapons, and explosives. 
‘The production of naval guns 
and 25-pounders fleld guns will 
te enlarged. Canada will build 
destroyers and long-range 
bombers. 


Two hundred thousand addi- 
tlonal men and women will be 
required during 1941 to help man 
the Increasing war Industries, 


In connection with the cam- 
paign now going on in Canada to 
inerease the purchase of War 
Savings Stamps, Mr. King sald: 

T wish to make an appeal to 
every Canadian , . . . to rally to 
our strength, to save Christian 
civilization from disaster. 


“No task .... 1s too humble, no 
labor too insignificant, no in- 
dividual too poor or too weak to 
make contributions to the win- ” 
ning of the war. 


“Now that the skies are full of 
sure signs of a gathering storm, 
the government of your country 
appeals to you to tend what as- 
sistance you can.” 
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PERFECT EGG FOUND 
INSIDE LARGE EGG 
An egg within an egg, the od- 
dity which fs reported occasion- 
ally, has occurred again, this 
time at the poultry pens at the 
0. 8. D, form, in charge of Rus- 
sel Flagler, Measuring 10.20 
inches in circumference the .ong 
way and 7.48 inches the short 
way the egg was produced by a 
Biddy apparently einbued with 
the “all out” war effort. 


Inside the guter shell is a sé- 
cond egg complete with normal 
shell and the egg has been on 
exhibition at the classrooms of 
the 0.5. 9 the object of much 
Interest $n the part of the 
pupils. —Belleville Intelligencer. 
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THE CANADIAN 
SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 


happiness {s found in mak- 
‘others happy.” 
APRIL, 1941 


WEDDING OF GRADUATES 

iy OF O. S. D. 

Miss Eleanor May Morrison, 
‘Toronto and Mr. Clarence G. Mc; 
Peake, Oshawa were married D; 
Reverend Alexander MacGowan 
in the Evangelical Church of the 
Deaf, Toronto on Saturday. 
March 1. 

Miss Grace Lawson played the 
wedding music and Mrs. J. Mor- 
tison sang in the sign language. 


‘The bride was given in mar- 
tlage by her brother, Mr. J. Mor- 
rison also a graduate of the On- 
tario School for the Deaf. The 
bride's attendants were, Mrs. J. 
D, Angus and Mrs. E. Plenty and 
the flower girl was Ariel Buchan. 


‘The groomsman was Mr. Orvin 
L. MePeake, brother of the bride- 
groom. 
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RED CROSS NUTRITION CLASS 
Last Thursday night, Febru- 
ary 20. Miss Daly went over to 
the Senior Sitting Room to take 
me down street, I’ was ready 
to go with her, The time was 
about 730 p.m. We drove to 
the Tabernacle United Church. 
We entered there and took off 
ur couts, hats and rubbers, We 
took some things out of the 
bags. [ started to cut some cel- 
‘ery before the people came. 
‘There were about eighteen 
people. 

‘The stoves were gas and coal. 
We bolled water in the double 
poller for the salad dressing on 
the gas stove, and put the kettle 
of water on the coal stove, I cut 
some beets and carrots to show 
the people how. Miss Daly men- 
tloned about the salads for the 
Red Cross. We made some Sal- 
ad Dressing, Baked Bean Salad, 
Potato Salad, Cardinal Beet 
Salad and Cabbage Salad. 

After we finished making the 
salads, we gave the people elgh- 
teen saucers and forks and I put 
some salads on them. ‘They ate 
the food to sce if they tasted 
very well 

After the people ate therm, 
Miss: Allison wanted three girl 
to wash and dry the dishes for 
us, We turned off . the gas 
stoves, Two girls dried the 
dishes and a girl washed them 
‘We put the dishes away in the 
cupboard. 

We put our coats on and tier. 
we sav a woman cutting the 
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pattern of a night gown to show 
the people how to cut it. We 
brought our bags to the car and 


. invited Miss Allison to ride with 


us. She went home right away. 
‘We arrived at the school about 
10.15 p.m. 1 thanked Miss Daly 
very much for taking me down 
street for the Red Cross. 
‘—Phyllis Thompson. 
ge 
RED.CROSS NUTRITION CLASS 
Last Wednesday, January 22, 
at 7.45 o'clock, I went to a house 
on Pinnacle Street in Belleville. 
‘A nurse who belongs to the Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses works in 
the house other days. Eight 
women wore there. They came 
to learn how to buy and cook 
food and not spend too much 
money. More people did not 
come because it was raining. 


I saw two’ rooms. a stove, 
scales, a small table, chairs, ple- 
tures and other things in the 
house. F 

Miss Daly and I showed them 
how to make macaroni and 
cheese, rice and meat casserole 
Jellied prunes, Liver loaf, and 
Lima beans with cheese. 


Miss Allison showed what Mrs. 
Extravugance bought for $1.03 
and what Mrs. Economy bought 
for $1.03. 


Mrs, Extravagance bought 1 
can of macaroni, 1 can of peach- 
e5.g1 package of cornflakes, 5 
ork chops, 1 cake. 


Mrs. Economy bought 3 Ibs 
rolled cats, 1 18 prunes, 11® pork 
liver, 2 cans evaporated milk, 
2 tes macaroni. !4 Ib new cheese. 
1 large cabbage, 2 tbs ontons, 1 
can tomatoes. 

—Ruby Carnal. 
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MORE DOLLARS FOR BRITISH 
WAR VICTIMS’ FUN! 
On Wednesday, March the 
twelfth, a door on one of the 
east corridors at-the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, opened to 
the staff and children of the 
schoo! and to visitors from the 
city, a new and different kind of 
exhibition. 


In his capacity of oficial pho- 
tographer to special events and 
outstanding peesonalities around 
the school, Mr. Gordon has with 
the school camera and his own 
battery of cameras reproduced 
for us things we had seen and 
things we had looked at but had 
not seen. 


In addition to the pictures of 
the school locale, Mr. Gordon 
showed some of the many from 
his summer travels. 


All of the pictures exhibited in 
the main room were enlarge- 
ments in black and white, many 
of them hand-tinted by Mr. 
Gordon. In a “Blackout” cup- 
board a clever lighting arrange- 
ment showed in miniature a con= 
siderable number -of the staff 
and puplls in unofficial poses 
and unpublished facial expres- 
stons. 

In order to see the exhibitions 
all one had to do was depasit o 
coin or a bill with theepupll 
bankers at the door, which later 
was sent in aggregate, through 
the sponsors of the show—The 
Association of Teachers and In- 
structors—to the British Wat 
Victims’ Fund. 


Inside among the many photo- 
graphs artistically displayed 
around the room, after the once 
around one found oneself going 
back ‘to certain pletures which 
either for their own intrinsic 
beauty, or the valldity of their 
record or perhaps for the deeper 
etching on the memory, made 
- wish for another or a longer 
look. 


In “10 Below Zero” snowbanks 
of unbelievable height loomed 
\ike cliffs over the girls’ rink. 
“Ploughing” will be remembered 
for its striking perspective of 
three horses. 


In “Blue Danube” a pattern of 
sylphides as caught in suspended 
motion.« “Strike” was a concen- 
tration of interest to the nth 
power condensed ithe gleam of 
ane eye as it followed the rolling 
ball. 


Many pictures In colour of the 
annual Nativity plays preserved 
the feeling of the holy awe. 

Among the Summer pictures 
were beauty spots from the 
Muskokas, rugged bits of Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland; Flora 
and Fauna from South America 
and the Indies. . 

To the writer of this inade- 
quate review it seems that such 
an exhibition should not have 
had an end. One could wish 
that some permanent record of 
beauty achieved through school 
activities or naturally extant at 
certain seasons might be where 
one could always go and look. 
‘The Chinese proverb. “One pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words.” 
should have more meaning in a 
large way in our work with the 


Anyhow Mr. Gordon's one man 
exhibition of pictures besides in- 
formation and pleasure for the, 
patrons brought forty dollars to 
the British War Victims’ Fund. 
—Miss M. Cass. 


—_+— 


ST. PATRICK'S NIGHT PARTY 
AT THE 0. S.D. ~ 
Last Monday night, March 17 
was gala night for the Senior 
School pupils at the O. 8. D. 
when their teachers and they en- 
tertained the “Good Compan- 
tons" and the “Young People’s” 
Clubs of St. Andrew's Church. 
Altogether about elghty were 
in attendance making a pretty 
sight wearing the attractive 
green hats and _buttonhole 
shamrocks which had been made 
by the pupils during the pre- 
vious week and presented to each 
guest on entering the assembly 
room where decorations were 
prettily carried out In shamrocks 
and green and white streamers. 


The evening's programme of 
entertainment consisted of a 
grand march, a shamrock relay. 
a shadow-play, an Irish Lilt 
danced In costume by five O. S. 
D. girls, and a contest on Import- 
‘ant world characters fo which 
War Saving Stamps were award- 
ed to five of the contestants, The 
very interesting programme was 
closed with a series of Folk 
Dances in which all tie guests 
took part. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable 
part of the party was the dell- 
cious lunch served by the O. S. D. 
girls’ and boys’ committee and 
which consisted of several kinds 
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FOR FREEDOM 
by G. L. CREED, RCAF. 


‘Wh:i 1 this Freedom worth to 
YOU, my friend?... ” 
Frecdom to live and love from 
day to day— 

Freedom to go In Peace your 
chosen way— 

Freedom to keep the Faith you 
hold most dear— 

Freedom to worship therein 
without fear— 

Freedom to choose your rulers— 
and to change— 

Freedom to stay by fireside or to 
range— 

Freedom to think and speak 
your mind aloud— 
Freedom to stand alone or with 

the crowd... 
What would It cost you, should 
this Freedom end? 


‘What {s this Freedom worth to 
YOU, my friend?... 

Ask any one of all those millions 
who 

Once took its’ Boons 
granted—just like you! 

Ask some poor refugee whose 
haunted eyes 

Still see the Horrors left ‘neath 
native skies! 

Ask countless victims of the 
Nazi lust 

Who placed in Blind Neutrality 
their trust! 

ASK—and remember ere it be 
too late 

‘That what was theirs might also 
be OUR Fate! ... 

What would you give this Free- 
dom to defend? 


for 


To save this Freedom, you and I, 
my friend, 


Must share the privilege of Sa- 
crifice x 

And each, as he is able, pay the 
Price; 

For who in Freedom: shall des- 
erve to live 

Who. for its sake. is not prepared 
to GIVE! 


° 

To win for Man thls Freedom. 
men must die— 

And in their distant. unmarked 
graves will lle 3 

The burled hopes of mothers, 
sweethearts, wives 

‘Whose sacrifice has, been thelr 
loved ones’ lives... 

And so, TO FREEDOM SAVE— 
FOR FREEDOM LEND! 

—Courtesy of the Halifax 
Chronicle. 


of sandwiches, small cakes, 
mon tarts, candy, fruit punch 
and coffee. 

In very gracious terms mem- 
bers of the visiting clubs express- 
ed thelr appreciation of a very 
pleasant evening after which all 
sang the National Anthem. 


—-—. 
A NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
» IN UTAH 


‘The new superintendent of the 
Utah School, at Ogden is Dr. 
George Oscar Russell. a former 
instructor at Uiah University but 
more recently speech and hear- 
ing specialist at Ohio State Un- 
iversity. He succeeds Dr. Frank 
M. Dr.ges who recently reached 
the prescribed retirement age. . 
‘The new superintendent has had 
no experience-in the field of the 
education of the deat: 

—The Kentucky Standard. 


ih 
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‘THE CANADIAN 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

(Continued from Page 3) 
> | Febroary 18th was my birth- 
day. I was twelve years old. 
1 invited twelve boy friends to 
my_birthday party. I received 
a beautiful birthday cake, and 
card from my father. I received 
money and birthday boxes from 
other friends. I had a happy 
birthday. —Richard Bllerbeck. 


“r received a letter’ with one 
dolar in it from my mother. 
Texpect my father to visit me‘; 
soon. I shall be, very happy to 
see him. —tuluis Wigodny. 


4A. (Mr, Gordon), 


Tam learning to type this year. 

1 go to Mr. Cunningham's Toom 
every Tuesday. Wednesday, 
‘Thursday, and - Friday. Two 
weeks ago I typed a letterto my 
family and my sisters Rita and 
Gene. I Uke to type. I type 
rather slowly but I will type fast 
after a while. 
—Elizabeth L. Bergeron. 


Some people from Belleville 
will come here. Mr. Gordon will 
“\ehow them pictures in his class- 
room. The people will give 
money for the people in England. 

/ Mr. Gordon will send the people , 
in England the money. We 
hope the peopte in England will 
be happy to have some money to 

buy Some food for themselves. 
—Marjorie Taylor. 


I at home last week. I 
had “a .good time. Everything 
there is fine. I came back on 
Monday just in. time for school. 
I am studying hard. f hope I 
pass next June so I won't be in 
the same class again. . 

—Ignatius J. Cowan. 


‘On Mareh 12 some peopte will 
come to Mr. Gordon's room. 
‘There are very beautiful pictures 
on the blackboard. The people 
wif put. thelr money in the 
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‘Marilla and Matthew. Marilla 
though {t would be better for 
Anne‘ to go to Sunday. School 
Uke the other girls. 

Later on, one night Mra. Lynde 
went to visit at Green Gables as 
she would like to see the girl 
whom Marilla adopted. Anne 
was outside making friends with 

Anne is Adopted all the trees, When she came 

Mrs. Rachel Lynde lived in into the house Mrs. Lynde was 
Avonlea near Matthew and Mar- surprised that she was very 
iia Cutherbert’s home, Green ‘skinny and homely. She looked 
Gables. Thelr home and farm at Anne’s freckles and told Anne 
were very lovely. Mrs. Lynde her haly was red as carrots. Then 
loved to talk about people's bus- Anne became angry and stamped 
iness. She was a gossip. So her foot on the floor. She sald 
she went over to Marilla’s place, “rude words to Mrs, Lynde and 
while Matthew was out. Mrs. then went to her room and cried. 
Lynde asked Marilla where he Marilla’ wanted Anne to apolo- 
was going. “She always wanted’ gize to Mrs Lynde but Anne did- 
to know the! news. So Marilla n't want to do so. Anne stayed 
talked with her for a while about alone in her room for a few days 
it and told her, they were going when at last she wanted to go 
to adopt an orphan boy from and ask Mrs Lynde to forgive 
the Nova Scotia Shelter. her. That afternoon Marilla took 

Matthew went alone and drove Anne to Mrs. Lynde's. Anne sald 

to the station to meet Mrs. Spen- She was very sorry and Mrs 
cer and the boy. Matthew and Lynde forgave her. 
Marilla meant to adopt a boy. One Sunday Anne planned to 
But Mrs. Spencer came out of go to Sunday School. She dressed 
the train with a girl. Matthew up in her simple dress with plain 
was £o surprised that she wasn't sleeves. Anne didn’t like her 
@ boy. Matthew talked to Mrs. dress. She walked to Sunday 
Spencer and told her that there School. On her way she picked 
was a mistake. He wanted a buttercups and wild roses and 
boy. The girl was from the or- put them on her hat. She looked 
phan asylum in Nova Scotia. The very proud. She reached Mrs. 
girl was very glad to see Mat- Lynde’s house but she was gone. 
thew. She wore a ragged dress So Anne went alone. She met 
anda funny hat. Matthew took many girls who looked at her. 
her home, although he was wor- They didn't like her hat. Anne 
tled about the mistake. was in Miss Rogerson’s class. 

‘Mérilla was so surprised that | When Marilia heard that 
she.wasn't a boy. Matthew and Anne trimmed her hat with 
Marilla did not need a girl-to butterthps and wild rose, she 
help in the house. They needed W25 angry and thought it was 
2 hoy to help on the farm. very silly. Anne promised never 

Merilla asked her what her 00 #t again. 
name was. She told ‘Marilia . One afternoon Marilla took 
that she would like to be called Anne to Mrs. Barry's to borrow a 
Cordelia, But Marilla liked to Skirt pattern. Anne was glad to 
gall Fer Anne Shirléy. She did 8° because she would like to be 
not Ike the name Cordelia. frendly with Mrs. Barry's 

After dinner Marilla drove in G9ughter Diana. Anne was glad 


SENIGE SCHOOL 
TOPICS. FROM LITERATURE 


‘Written by Pupils of Grade VIII 
Sr. and taken from “Anne of 
Green of, Gables” 


plates on the table. Ihope they thelr buggy with Anne over to 
will ke the beautiful pletures , Mrs. Spencer's home to talk 
very much. I hope’there will be’ about sending Anne back to the 
a lot of money for the poor orphan asylum home. But Anne 
people who have no homes in \gold Marilla all about herself. 


to play with Diana. Anne asked 
her If she would like to be her 
‘bosom friend and-Diana told her 
she would lke it very much, 
Anne felt very happy after that. 


England. --Donna Latawiecz. 


I will write a letter to my 
brother Hal in England. My 
family heard from him. He was 
sick bit he is better now. He 
has been in England for 1% 
years, I hope God will take care 
of him. My mother sends him 
a box, funny papers and letters 
every month. —Madeline Karem. 


On Saturday afternoon-some 
girls went shopping. They 
bought some things for them- 
selves. They did not buy any- 
thing for me, Helen Cope gave 
me some peppermints. I thank- 
ed her very much. Jean Col- 
quhoun gave me some gum. I 
liked the candles and gum very 
much. Audrey Baker. 


‘I got a letter trom my mother. 


. She told me that she thought 


that my family would come to 
~see me at Easter. I hope that 
they ean come to see me, I will 
get a new spring coat soon. My 
old coat is too small. A few 
.girls and boys will go home for 
Easter. I will not go home he- 
cause it is too far from here. I 
am disappointed 


—Loretta Hoy. 


She had no father, no mother. n she went home Anne 
or relatives. She made Marllla {HOUght of Diana as her dearest 
sad. Soon she changed her | —Mary Jane Yurek. 
mind and(decided she wanted 
Anne to live with her. Anne 
Shirley was very happy gecause 
she alréhdy liked Green Gables In-January many people of 
for her new home. Axonlea went to Charlottetown 
They drove back home and attend a meeting. Marilla 
Matthew was so surprised ‘went but Anne and Matthew did 
pleased that Anne had come hot. Mrs. Lynde went with Ma- 
back to live with them. Marilla rilla. Matthew fay on the sofa 
and Matthew were going to love while Marllla was gone. Anne 
her very much. Anne Shirley studied her lessons. She told 
lived with them as their own Matthew that she didn’t know 
daughter and she, Marilla and the lesson of geometry very well 
Matthew were very happy to- because it was a hard lesson but 
gether. —Mary Churchill. she did her best.to learn it. She 
wanted to finish {t so she 

: could read a book which Jane 
Anne's Eafly Life in Avonlea tent her to read when she was 
‘The first night Anne slept at_ through her lessons, She asked 
Green Gables, she was very lone- Matthew to go‘to the cellar to 
ly. When she undressed her- get some russet apples but just 
self, she threw her clothes on then Diana rushed in to Green 
the floor. Marilla sald it was a Gables and asked Anne if her 
very untidy habit. The next mother was there. Anne told her 
night- she folded them neatly. that she had gone to the meet- 
Marilla also was surprised that ing. Diana was much worrled 
she didn’t say her prayers every and told her that her little sister 
night. So Marilia taught her Minnie May was awfully sick 
and Anne knelt down and said and had the croup. She told 
her prayers because she would Anne that her parents went 
like to stay at Green Gables with away to town. Anne was scared 
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Anne to the Rescue 


’ 


and ran to the barn to see Ma- 
tthew and told him that she 
wanted him to call a doctor. He 
said he thought the doctor went 

the meeting too, Anne 
thought Doctor Spencer had 
gone too so she went to Diana's 
home to take care of little Min- 
nie May. When she was very 
young she had saved Mrs, Ham- 
mond's twins from dying of 
croup so she would try to save 
Minnie May. She found the bot- 
Ue of medicine, It was Ipecac. 
Minnie was only three years old 
and was really very sick, She 
lay on’ the sofa, very Yeverish 
and restless. Anne gave her 
Ipecac. Mary Joe helped Anne 
with her. 1 put wood in the 
stove to keep Minnie warm. Min- 
niefelt a little better than be- 
fore, 

At 3 o'clock Matthew and the 
doctor came to Diana's home. 
Minnie was much better and was 
sleeping soundly. Anne told the 
doctor that Minnie was sicker 
than the Hammond twins. She 
thought she would choke tu 
death but she didn't: 

At last Mr. and Mrs. Barry 
came home from the meeting 
and were surprised that Anne 
had saved: Minnle May's lfe. 
Anne went home. She was very 
tired because she worked very 
late all night. She felt very 
sleepy. -8he slept soundly and 
did not wake up until the after- 
noon. Marilla was sitting knit- 
ting. She had Anne's dinner in 
the oven to keep It warm untll 
Anne woke up. Anne came and 
had her dinner. 

Marilla told Anne Mrs. Barry 
was there that afternoon. She 
wanted to see Anne but Anne 
was sleeping soundly. Mrs. 
Barry told her that Anne saved 
Minnie May’s life. She was sor- 
ry because she had been mad at 
Anne and never wanted Diana 
to be Anne's friend again be- 
cause Anne had given Diana cur- 
rant wine that made her dizzy. 
She said she hoped Anne would 
forgive her and be a good friend 
with Diana again. 


Anfte was anxious to go right 
over without washing the dishes. 
Mrs. Barry was glad to see An-~ 
ne. She kissed her and cried. 
She told Anne that she was very 
sorry for being angry with her. 
Diana gave her a beautiful card 
with a wreath of roses on it and 
also a memory verse, They 
were thankful to Anne for say- 
ing Minnie May, Before she 
went home, Mrs. Barry asked 
her to come to her place often, 
Diana stood at the window and 
threw kisses to Anne all the way 
down Lovers’ Lane. Anne went 
home and thanked God for help- 
ing her save Minnie’s life, 

—Lueille Bourdeau. 


eer aia) 

“Man strives for glory, honor 
and fame, 

That all the world may know 
his name. 

Amasses wealth by brain and 
hand; 


Becomes a power in the land. 
But when he nears the end of 


ife 
And looks back oer the years of 
strife, 
"He finds that happiness depends 
On none of these, but love of 
friends." 
—Anonymous. 


BOYS’ SPORTS 
By J, A, RICKABY 
Junlor C.0.39.8.A. Hockey 
Three more games have been 
* played by the O.8:D, team in the 
Bay of Quinte. Junio? C.0.8.8.A. 


league. ‘The Its were a8 
follows: + 4 \ 
BCL 7 osD. 3 
OBD. 3 Albert. 0 
St. Michael's 6 OBD. § 


It appears now that the reer 
will not be completed since the 
soft weather is here, and each 
team has one more game to pl 
‘The Belleville Collegiate team, 
which has suffered no defeats as 
yet, will therefore be acclaimed 
champions, with the other three 
teams falily evenly grouped. 


Senfor Hockey 

‘The O.S.D. sentors, alded by 
several members ‘of the Junlor 
C.OSSA. team recently were 
victors in a three game series 
with the Centenary team of the 
Hastings County Rural Hockey 
Jeague. All three games were 
hard-fought, but che better con- 
dition and speed of the 0.8.D. 
lads enabled them to win out 
over their bigger rivals. 

The 0.8.D. team will go to 
Tweed on March 22 to play 
against the Tweed High School 
seniors. Since the paper will have 
gone to press before the game is 
over, the result of this gaine will 
not be in this issue. 


Scoring Records 
In the senior intra-mural 
hockey league, the records were 
kept by the boys, and the six 
high scorers are as follows: 
r G. A. Pts. 
R. Cork! 20 15 35 


T. George 14 9 23 
P. Thibault 16 4 20 
B. Styles 12 4 19 
R. Burrows 12 4 16 
G. Hood 12 4 16 
Basketball 


Nine teams have been chosen 
in the three basketball leagues. 
and 63 boys are taking’ part this 
year, After a week of- practice 
and conditioning, the first games 
have been played, and a great 
deal of enthusiasm has been dis- 
played thus far: 

‘The teams ar 


Senior 
Greyhounds—R. Burrows (C), 
8. Graziano, G. Hood, 8. Mc- 
Laughlin, C. Graziano, G. Clarke, 
M. Tigwell. 

Bulldogs—N. Wedge (C). T. 
Clarke, O. Parent. B. Styles, B. 
Wingfield, G. Wilson, C. Wilson. 
Terrlers—G. Calder (C), T. 
George, R. Cork, P. Thibault, 
G, Louzon, D. Conlon, G. Margo. 


Intermediate 
Wildeats—W. Robinson (C). I 
Steenburgh, J. Hooey, 8. Polych, 
. Martin, E. Knowles, S. Lavoie. 
Rabbits—R. Hazlitt (C.), J. Mil- 
ler, W. Raycraft, M. LeClaire. N. 
Rose, E, Alford, N. Hedden. 
Dege—H. Green (C.), R. Pretty, 
G. Arnold, R. Clarke, A. Dewaele, 
D. Moore, D. Hunter. 


Junior 
Turtles—B. Pollington (C.) J. 
Little, J. Barron, H. Byrne, A. 
Leduc, K. Ormerod, G. Etty. 


) 


Senile 2, Slats (C.), R. Eller- 
beck, G. Hall, C. Campbell, J. 
Howes, Z. Sisak, A. Longarini. 
Crabs—A. Leach (C.), D. Drake, 
L beige’ H. Lines, C, Sands, 
8. Scott, W: S LeClaire. 
—+——_ 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
F, P. CUNNINGHAM 

The following letter was re~ 
celved from one of our recent 
graduates, Russell 

Russell came to the OsD. in 
1927 at the age of 7. He attend- 
ed school here for 10 years and 
passed the “Entrance” examin- 
ation in 1937. After leaving this 
school Russell attended Hamil- 
ton Technical School bra Rid 
continued his 
printing trade for two cline 


At present he is working at 
printing in Caledonia. We are 
always pleased to hear from our 
graduates and to know we still 
retain some small place in thelr 
memories. 
“69 Highcliffe Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
March 16, 1941. 
Dear Mr. and Mrs, Cunningham: 
Well, here I am at last writing 
a letter to you, I am sorry for 
not writing to you before this, 
because I have been thinking 
atout it for so long, but could 
not seem to get at It. I suppose 
you would think that I am too 
lazy to write a letter. , Well, I 
Guess you are right. Ha! ha! 


It sure is hard to belleve that 
three years have passed since I 
left school and will be four in 
June, 

I was Just thinking of my 
school days. Say, listen, I hap- 
pened to think of my classmates 
(your last pupils), three of 
them are married now and one 
engaged. Oh! well, I am not sur- 
prised because they are all girls. 
You know that girls get married 
sooner than boys. Is it true? 

How did the boys make out 
with their hockey? Are they 
playing in the city league at pre- 
gent? Oh yes, I used to love to 
play hockey. I have not played 
hockey since I left school, only 
tennis and badminton: But I 
did not play them last year. I 
am going to try to Join the Ham- 
iiton Tennis Club this year. Well, 
you see I am working at Cale- 
donia now, but I live in Hamil- 
ton. I go back and forth every 
day with another man in his car. 
It is very unfortunate that 
Hamilton is ‘operating on day- 
light saving time while Caledon- 
ja is on standard time. That 
means I get home at 7.30 p.m. 
Hamilton time. 

How is Glen Robertson? Is he 
still working with the newspap- 
er? I hope he makes out all 
right with his’ work. 


My brother ts with the Royal 


’ Canadian Air Force now and is 


in Manitoba. He is having hard 
luck these days as he has to be 
in quarantine. 

How ts George Margo? I met 
him last Christmas and enjoyed 
a nice chat with him. Remem- 
ber me to him. 

I do not know what else to 
write so I guess this will be all 
for now. 

Sincerely your former pupil 
_o~ Russell 


DEAF COUPLE KILLED BY CAR 


‘Toronto, March 24. A man and 
wife, both deat mutes, died ove: 
the week-end from injuries suf- 
fered when struck by an autom- 
obile late last Thursday night on 
the highway at Long Branch. 


Mrs. Ethel Pilon, 47, of 797 Ox- 
ford Street, Etobicoke, died Sat- 
urday in St. Joseph's Hospital. 
Twenty-four hours later her 
husband, Athanase, 55, died in 
the same hospital. 


‘The couple, according to the 
police, were waiting to board a 
street car when they were struck 
down by an automobile driven 
by Hugh Fraser, Sixth Street, 
New Toronto. A charge of reck- 
less driving was laid against the 
driver at the time of the acei- 
dent. 

An autopsy was performed on 
the body of Mrs Pifon by Dr. 
L.-Robinson. Coroner Dr. J. J. 
Matheson 1s investigating the 
double fatality. 

—The Globe and Mail. 
acy 
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“The Sunday School Picnic and 
the Amethyst Brooch.” 

One lovely sunshiny day Anne 
was playing with Diana. Marilla 
heard the clock strike two 50 she 
called Anne back because it was 
the time for her to do her sew- 
ing. 

Anne rushed in like a Iily- 
blossom, happy as a bird and 
sald to Marilla,"Oh, Marilla, we 
re. going to have a Sunday 
School plenic next week and we 
aie having Ice-cream. I shall 
taste it now for the first time. I 
never tasted it before.” She 
talked a long time and Marilla 
grew tired and said,"Anne, you 
must do your sewing now. Stop 
wasting your Ume talking. do 
you hear me"? 

Anne finished her sewing. 
Marilla went to church. She wore 
her beautiful expensive am- 
ethyst brooch. Anne always 
spent her time thinking of go- 
ing to the plenic. 

On Mond@by evening before the 
plenic, Marilla came in with her 
face all troubled about her 
brooch. She said, “Anne, did you 
see my amethyst brooch"? Anne 
said. “Yes, I saw tt on the cu- 
shion. I put it on to see if it 
would be nice on me.” Marilla 
was surprised and told Anne it 
was not right for her to touch it 
and it wasn’t polite to do so. 
Anne was silent and then she 
told Marilla she was honest. She 
did not steal it. She put it back 
on the cushion. Marilla went 
back’ to see if It was there but 
she found it wasn't on the cu- 
shion, She went back and told 
Anne it wasn’t there. She gold 
Anne she did steal it and she 
must confess. Anne was very 
unhappy and asked Marilla 
atout the picnic. Marilla told 
Anne she could not go to the 
plenic. She must go to her room 
until she confessed. Marilla 
was very much annoyed and 
worrled. Anne sobbed and then 


W. at finding it, 


PogeT 
ran upstairs to her room and 
cried, 


} -rilln told the whole story to 
Matthew. Matthew did not say 
anything. It’ was supper time. 
Marilla called Anne, but Anne 
wouldn't go downstairs. She 
told Marilla she didn’t want any 
supper. Marilla and Matthew 
ate supper in silence. 


In the morning Anne confess- 
ed to Marilla. Marilla told 

ne she did a wicked thing and 
she was a wicked girl. Anne 
went back to her room. She sat 
alone, jooking at the beautiful 
apple blossoms outside her win- 

low. 


The next morning Marilla was 
working in her bedroom. She 
saw something sparkle. It wus 
her amethyst brooch on her 
shawl, She was greatly excited 
She went to An- 
ne’s room and told her she knew 
she had made a mistake. She 
found the brooch on her shawl, 
She asked Anne to forgive her 
and told Anne, she could go to 
the picnic. 


Anne was delighted. She 
jumped up and kissed Marilla. 


She went to the plicnic and- 


had a very enjoyable time. 
—Maureen E, Stewart. 


Queen’s Class 

Anne went to Avonlea school 
and studied her lessons very 
hard. She wanted to pass the 
examinations. She wanted Mat- 
thew and Marilla to be proud of 
her because they had been so 
kind to her. 


Anne and Diana walked home 
from school together. ‘They 
liked to talk about school. Diana 
hiked to talk about Gilbert Bly- 
the because he was very clever. 
Anne did not like Gilbert because 
he teased her because she hid 
red hair. Anne wanted to study 
hard to beat Gilbert, Miss Sta- 
cy wanted them to pass thelr 
examinations, She wanted them 
to be the Queen's Class for the 
next year. Miss Stacy gave 
them examinations. The pupils 
passed and they were happy to 
be the Queen’s Class. The pupils 
were Anne, Jane, Ruby, Charlie, 
Moody and Gilbert, Anne felt 


sad because Diana planned to. 


finish school that summer. 


All year the Queen's Class 
worked hard in school. They 
wanted to pass, They wanted to 
go to “Queen's” next year to 
study to be teachers. Anne 
thought she would fai! in geome- 
try. Moody thought he would 
fail in English history. Jane 
was afraid of Algebra and Char- 
les was afraid of falling in Lat- 
in. But when the examinations 
were over, they all passed. That 
night Diana’s father brought the 
newspaper home early. Diana 
hurried to Green Gables to show 
{t to Anne. She was proud that 
Anne and Gilbert were both 
first. They were tled but Anne's 
name came first in the report. 


Marilla and Matthew were 
happy and proud of Anne but 
they began to feel lonesome be- 
cause they would miss Anne 
when she left Green Gables to 
go to Queen's in the Autumn. 
—Carder Wilson 


THE TRAINING OF RESIDUAL 
HEARING 


(Continued from Page » 


may be worn without discom- 
fort,” Whatever the arrange- 
ment, we must-disabuse oursel- 
ves of the idea that “nothing is 
\ accomplished.” Before a child 
| ean learn to use his hearing, be 
must learn how to wear and use 
an instrument. A little patience 
is needed at the start until these 
mechanics are mastered. 


Through sight,.the deaf child 
receives the visual image of & 
word, Through touch, he re- 
celves the tactile Image. Through 
‘a third avenue of approach, we 
can now give him an auditory 
image. For every new word 
learned he should recelve: these 
three Images.“ The more hear- 
ing he has, the more the em- 
phasis shoutd be on the auditory 
image. 

Very likely 2 child with n sev- 
ere hearing loss will not hear 
the p in sheep, and possible he 
will not hear the sh, but he may 
hear the vowel. When he hears 
? sheep contrasted with farm, he 

-may te able to distinguish bet- 

ween the two words on the 


» — strength of his ability to inter- 


pret the vowe] sounds. 

Let us assume that the child 
either has too Httle hearing or 
has not had sufficient training 
to enable him to interpret even 
the vowel sounds. What.sort of 
auditory image will he have? If 
he cannot identify any of the 

sounds in a word, what benefit 

‘ean he possible derive from the 
use of a hearing, ald? 
| We ore all familiar with the 
types of errors that contribute 
to unintelligibility and unnatur- 
alness in the speech of the deaf. 
‘These. crrors may be classified 
as arising from: (1) faulty art- 
iculation; (2) Inadequate breath 
contro}: (3) lack of inflection: 
(4) misplaced acgent. Inade- 
uate breath control will affect 
the quality of voice, the rate of 
utterance and the pbrasing. 

The speech of a-deaf child is 
often a Key to indicate how much 
hearing he is using. We have 
all encountered children whose 
voice quality, fluency, and phras- 
ing were quite natural, while 
their elements were elther fdulty 
or missing entirely. The audio- 
gram of this type of child in- 
varlably shows a sharp descend- 
ing curve, with only a Slight loss 
in the lower frequencies, Dut a 
sudden drop to a severe loss in 
the higher frequencies. 

Here lies an answer to the 
question “If a child can not dis- 
eriminate between speech 
sounds, what tenefit can he de- 
rive from the use of a hearing 
ald?" We have considered the 
types of errors common in the 
speech of deaf children. The 
child's imability to distinguish 
between consonant or vowel 
sounds affects oniy one of these 
types of srrors.* The use of a 
hearing ald will go a long way 
toward eliminating ertors of 
phrasing, accent and inflection, 
poor volce quality and lack of 
fluency. 

We should always bear in 
mind that the training of res!- 
dual hearing is not an end in 
itself. It is the means by which 

| We can give the deaf child more 


natural speech, better Up rea 
ing, and a better understanding 
and use of language. - If we are 
to do this, whatever hearing the 
child possesses’ must be used 
constantly. 
BEGINNING SPEECH 
Let us suppose that on a given. 


“aay the words for the speech 


\place on 


Yesson are: a comb, a ball, a cow, 
a sheep. The child: listens and 
watches the teacher say the 
words. Then he says them, al- 
ways having his attention call- 
ed to the contrast between his 
own speech and the teacher's. 
Now let the teacher write two 
‘of these words on the slate, or 
the table two of the 
objects or two pletures of the 
objects, The children should 
be told ‘to shut their eyes, or 
ook the other way, and listen. 
Let the teacher say one of the 
words and see if the child can 
tell what was said. If he falls 
the first time, he should be told 
to “look and listen.” The tea~ 
cher should say the. words sev- 
eral time, pointing to each ob- 
ject as she says its name, then 
Jet the child try again. Grad- 
ually the cholce of words may 
be increased from two to three, 
four, five. It is still a speech 
lesson, because the child must 
repeat what he has heard; but 
it fs, also a “listening” lesson. 


LIP READING 

The words for the lesson in 
Up reading may be handled in 
the same way. The procedure 
should be varied. Sometimes 
the lesson should be given while 
the children are using the hear- 
ing aid, looking and listening at 
the same time; sometimes the 
lip reading’ may 9e given with- 
out the hearing aid. Another 
time the material may be given 
as a Up reading lesson, and then 
turned into a “listening” exer- 
cire after it has been used for 
lip readang alone. 


‘There is no need.to fear that 
as a child's ability to use his 
hearing Increases, his ability to 
read the lips wili decrease, It 
has been proved that children 
who consistently use their hear- 
Ing as well as sight and touch 
to acquire speech and language 
are better lip readers. 

If a ch@ falls to interpret 
through hearing alone what has 
been said, do not, discourage 
him, One way, tofvold this is 
to'limit the number of words 
among which he 1s to choose 
while listening. Don't start out 
by teiling him a story or giving 
him a whole sentence to inter~ 
pret through hearing alone. 
Build up to this gradually, For 
example, you may want to tell 
him that you went to the movies 
the night before with Mrs, Whit- 
taker, Begin by writing I and 
Mrs, Whittaker on the board 
‘The child should be able'to dis- 
tinguish between the sounds of 
these two words if for no other 
reason than that I is a one syl- 
lable word and Mrs. Whittaker 
has five impulses. Now add 
movies to the list. See if the 
child can discriminate among 
these three words of one, two 
and five impulses respectively. 
Add night to the list. This is a 
one syllable word like I, but the 
initial and final consonants 
change the length of the word 
and qualify C diphthong. 


When the child can distin: 
guish all these words through 
hearing them, you may give him 
the whole sentence. You, have 
already given him the key words, 
so he now knows what you are 
going to talk about, If he knows 
in advance what to expect, he 
will know what to listen for, In 
this way his chances for failure 
are limited, and it 1s only con- 
stant failure that brings dis- 
couragement. This is what we 
want.to avold in the beginning 
It 1s essential that the child have 
the desire to hear, and constant 
failure will never create this d 
sire. 


Certainly, let the child know 
he has made a mistake, butdon’t 
condemn him for it, Then when 
he does get a word right, let him 
see in your face how thrilled 
you are that he has heard what 
you sald. You may be sure he 
‘will try twice as hard the next 
time. If he is not made to feel 
foolish for the mistakes, the 
chances that he ‘Will want to 
hear are much greater. 

LANGUAGE TEACHING, 

Language teaching Is a fertile 
feld for the training of res{dual 
hearing. Every language lesson 
can be turned into a hearing les~ 
son, The by-product of this 
particular teachnique furnishes 
the answer to the age-old ques- 
ton, How may the drill and re- 


petitfon needed'to fix language * 


principles be made interesting 
and varied? 


Perhaps the lesson for the day 
1s on “What color?’ The lesson 
has keen presented In the usual 
way. the children looking and 
listening, but with no particul- 
er emphasis placed on either lip 
reading or the use of hearing. 
‘The next day, instead of going 
over the same ground in the 
same way. turn the language 
lesson on “What color” into an 
exercise for the training of re- 


sidual hearing: 


1, Betty hasona dress. (blue? 
2. Paul has ona shirt, (white? 
3, Betty's hoes are brown) 
4. Paul's shoes are (black) 


Write the sentences on the 
slate, with blanks to be filled in 
ty the children, Then read the 
sentences while the children 
listen. Read the first sentence, 
but make a mistake. Say. ‘Betty 
has on a yellow dress.” The 
children tell you, “That's 
wrong.” You try again. Perhaps 
by the third or fourth trial you 
get it right. The children have 
been looking and listening, com- 
bining lip reading and hearng. 

Now tell them that you are 
going to do the very same thing, 
but that you want them just to 
lsten, not look. It's a lot of fun, 
particularly because it's not a 
sin if a child makes a mistake. 
It's more like a game. 

‘When all the blanks in the 
fentences on the board have 
been filled In correctly, read one 
of the first two sentences. Tell 
the children to look and listen 
and tell you which sentence 
you said, They may respond by 
giving the number of the sen- 
tence or by repeating the whole 
sentence. In this event, mind 
thelr speech! Encourage them to 
imitate your inflection, your 
accent and your phrasing. Grad~ 
ually increase the number of 
sentetes from which the child 
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ts to choose. Occasionally, for 
variety, let one of the children 
“be the teacher.” If he doesn't 
talk well, the others won't be 
able to understand him as they, 
Usten to him without watching. 
‘They will tell him about it, and 
sometimes this kind of criticism 
ie very impressive. 

Question work lends itself 
readily to this sort of exercise, 
‘and presents speech and langu- 
age work. 

Susy's Mother made a choco- 
late ple yesterday. ‘ 

4. Who made a chocolate ple? 


a chocolate ple? 
\\ x When did Susy'’s mother make 


What did Susy’s mother make? 

‘What ieind of pie did she make? 

Whose mother made a choco- 
late ple? 

Start with the first two 
questions. Write them on the 
board. Let the childen look and 
listen as you repeat one. If they 
answer the question correctly 
you know the question has been 
understood. Now tell them not 

sto look, but just listen, Repeat 
the procedure. Gradually n- 
crease the number of questions 
for which the children are to lis- 
<ten, until they have heard alt 
five, When they are thoroughly 
familiar with the sound of these 
five, spring @ new one without 
warning. Ask, “Do you lke cho- 
colate ple?” or “What kind of ple 
do you like best?" 

‘The first time you go through 
the exercise, let them merely 
give the number of the sentence. 
‘The second time, ask for a full 
sentence in reply. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for some 
valuable speech work. Teach the 
children that the word which 
actually Is the answer to the 
question should be accented. 

ey id who? 
1. Susy's mother made a chocolate 
ple. 
2. Susy's mother made a chocolate 
ple, 
when? 
yesterday. 


what? 
3. sur mother made a chocolate 
what kind? 
‘ Suay's mother made chocolate 
whose? 
5. Susy’s mother made a chocolate 
ple, 

‘The foregoing illustrations are 
simply suggestions for adapting 
the regular classroom work to 
the training of residual hearing. 
Many other types of exercises 
which we have formerly used 28 
Upreading, or speechy or lan- 
guage material, can turned 
into exercises for the training of 
residual hearing. 

‘The greatest benefit for the 
children will be derived if the 
work in speech, language, and 
lpreading 1s correlated with the 
training of residual hearing. 
(To be concluded in next issue) 

—+_—— 

Shallow lakes and marshes can 
be concreted into dry land by 
planting “rice grass” and other 
water plants, : 


In England a concrete-break- 
ing machine is used successfully 
to tear up old pavements rapid- 
ly. The road is broken by eight 
powerful steel teeth biting Into 
the surface. These teeth meét 
the concrete with a pressure of 
$,000 pounds and smash it like 
so much clay. 
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ATTENTION, PARENTS =, 


Protect your Deaf Child from 

Danger of Muse of the Hearibg 
Al 

By ELWOOD A, STEVENSON 


On many occasions in the past, 
the writer lius expressed him- 
self and his ideas very strongly 
concerning the apparent confu- 
sion in mind and the utter lack 
of understanding on the part of 
the public In most matters per- 
taining 


to the deat and thelr 
problems. Th.s confusion in 
mind is more “confused” today 
than ever before. The advent of 
the serviceable and portable 
hearing ald for the hard of hear- 
ing is one of the several causes. 
In fact, experiences and tragic 
storles convince the writer that 
the hearing aids and the over- 
enthusiastic salesmen are mak- 
Ing {t the most serious of all at 
present. The News has carried 
several articles during the last 
ten years on the value and place 
of hearing alds and likewise on 
the possible misuse and danger 
of these instruments as far as 
the deaf are concerned. How- 
ever, these warnings and advice 
intended at least for the paren:s 
of our deaf chifdren and also for 
the parents of all deaf children 
throughout the country, have 
gone unheeded. If other sup- 
erintendents of schools for the 
deaf feel that they understand 
the problems ot the deaf and 
subscribe to this stand regarding 
hearing aids and thelr use by 
the deaf, they are urgently re- 
quested to write similar articles 
in their school papers affording 
genera! information to parents. 
‘The writer 1s very)sorry to say 
that there are some officials in 
the profession who by their 
statements and actions give the 
public the general impression 
that hearing aids are serviceable 
and usable in hearing of the 
deaf. They are helping to be- 
cloud objectives and are parti- 
ally guilty for this new experl- 
ment and panacea for the re- 
storation of “hearing” to the 
deat. 


‘This past year about six of oir 
typically deaf students returned 
to school, each wearing a hear- 
ing ald. Each had the same 
story and experience to relate. A 
salesman had in some way lo- 
cated thém during the summer 
and, through demonstrations 
perfectly satisfactory to the ever 
anxious parent, succeeded in sel- 
ling a hearing ald at a cost of 
$140.00. And remember these 
sales do not carry with them the 
usual procedure of “If not sat- 
isfactory and:services are not as 
expected money will be refun- 
ded,” so T am informed by cer- 
tain of these parents. Further- 
more, the deaf child is advised 
to wear the hearing ald con- 
stantly so that within six 


wou 


months or a year, he or she will 
soon hear and thus be able to re- 
main at home and go to the reg- 
ular public schools. Imagine the 
disappointment soon to be ex- 
perlenced not only by the parent 
but by the deaf child. Imagine 
the mental attitude of the child 
during that perlod of anticipa- 
tion. Imagine, also the serious 
results upon the personality of 
the child, It ts one of the most 
serious and most damaging ex- 
perlences that can befall a deat 
child for several reasons. To 
say the least, it is pathetic to 
think that all such could be avo!- 
ded if the average parent would 
first write the head of the school 
for the deaf in her state and 
seek first hand information be- 
fore not only squandering 
money but also disappointing 
her deaf child and seriously af- 
fecting his educational progress 
and personality. 


‘The public and more parti- 
cularly the parents should clear- 
ly understand that there are 
hard of hearing individuals as 
well as déaf. The two groups are 
not the same by any stretch of 
the imagination, The manulfac- 
turers of hearing aids and their 
salesmen should also know this 
vital and important fact so as to 
avold “handicapping” an already 
seriously handicapped child. It 
would be considered human if 
some of the funds for the won- 
derful research and study that 1s 
telng’carried on by these man- 
ufacturers would include an a- 
mount for a course of training 
for all salesmen in the differen- 
ces between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. and the true 
and practical use of hearing alds 
and their limitations. ‘Then, too. 
It would be well for every sales- 
man to remember that he is sell- 
ing an instrument that is of In- 
valuable service to a hard of 
hearing person but of no pract- 
{eal hearing value to a deaf in- 
dividual. 


One cannot write too empiat- 
leally about this matter. It Is so 
far reaching as to be one of the 
serious problems of the day. 
Because of the writer's stand on 
the matter he has been accused 
of everything from belng ignor- 
ant to being non-Christlan. 
Parents should be advised again 
and again. The deaf child must 
be protected. so the writer will 
continue to express himself re- 
gardless of the criticisms. 


‘The hard of hearing person 
has not lost the use of his hear- 
ing apparatus. He has lost part 
of it, but the remaining part 15, 
still “functional.” He is suffering 
a defect in his hearing. He may 
kot hear at the normal distance: 
but If the source of the spoken 
thought is brought, say, within 
three feet of his ear or within 
his “hearing range,” he can hear 


“normally.” Remember hearing 
is both physical and mental. 
Normal hearing takes place rap- 
idly and without much effort. 
Patterns have been registered 
and responses are made quickly 
‘The.hard of hearing persop has 
all these, possibilities provided 
the spoken thought is brought 
within his “range of hearing,” 
veither with or without a suitable 
and serviceable hearing ald, Note 
the repeated use and the em- 
phasts of “the spoken thought.” 
‘Thi is the key to the whole 
matter and must not be over- 
looked. Otologists In carrying on 
thelr tests in hearing losses 
would do well to add, to their 
audiometric tests and similar 
forms of testing, the common 
sense and simple test of the use 
of spoken connected language. 
Le. spoken thought. It is this 
ability to interpret understand- 
ingly spoken connected language 
that: distinguishes the hard of 
hearing from the deaf. The “in- 
trepreiation” of sound. types of 
nolses, separate and individual 
words, and even short com- 
mands or statements—in other 
words sound perception—must 
not oc confused with practical 
and usable hearing as you know 
hearing to be. 


‘Ine average deaf child can 
react to sound perception. There 
ate vely few who cannot “hear” 
sound. The average deaf child 
vail register 25 per cent and even 
40 per cent in an audiometric 
test. ‘This type of test is a sound 
test and not a spoken language 
{esl He possesses a what you 
might term a “slit of hearing.” 
just as the average blind person 
possesses a “slit of vision” 
although he cannot see or read. 
‘The average deaf child cannot 
“hear” the consonants which 
lend intelligibility to spoken 
language. ‘Ihe writer prefers to 
put it this way: The average deat 
child although his nerve of hear- 
ing {s non-functional, still poss- 
esses certain Isolated tone is- 
lands, which give him this ability 
to react to certain sounds. 


You will say that if a deaf 
child possesses 40 per cent “reac- 
tlon” on an audiometer, he must 
hear. If a person, through visual 
tests, still possesses 40 per cent 
vision, you-naturally feel that he 
can read and make use of his vi- 
sion, You conclude by the same 
token that a deaf child who re- 
gisters 35 per cent or 40 per cent 
‘on the audiometer should be able 
to hear or be taught to hear. 


In simple terms and in a 
simple approach, one’s vision 
and one's hearing experience a 
vastly diffrent growth, deve- 
lopment; and treatment. They 
cannot be compared and cannot 
be judged in the same way. Of 
the two the use of vision has the 
more simple and more per- 


manent control. Ordinarily, the 
object of the use of vision is 
stationary, fixed, and controll- 
able. Type can be of different 
sizes, any of which can be select 
ed for the visual defect If neces- 
sary. The Smportant factor Is 


, that the printed or’ written word 


or statement is ot the necessary 
type and is stationary. It is 
there to be studied by the hour, 
if need be. Thus, defective vi- 
ston, within the possible reading 
range, with proper lenses pres- 
eribed for the Individual, may be 
brought up to normal or at least 
to the point where it s usable. 

On the other hand, the deat 
child with 35 per cent or even 40 
per cent sound perception—the 
ability to react to sound—faces 
an entirely different situation. 
‘The various sounds that go to 
make up a word or a group of 
words are not fixed, stationary, 
or controllable. When speech 
ts produced it 1s quickly gone. 
‘There is no opportunity, as in 
vision, to study and work out 
the pattern or symbol. Fur- 
thermore, the entire sound pat- 
tern of ail words 1s not recelved 
by the dees child as are the writ- 
ten symbols. Likewise the hu- 
man Voice varles and is not con- 
trollable. As a result there is no 
possibility of actually hearing or 
learning to hear and thus inter- 
pret understandingly spoken 
thought. This may not be ex- 
Fressed as clearly as it might be. 
However, the writer feels that 
this point fs worth considering 
and is no doubt the factor that 
spells the difference between the 
deaf child with sound perception 
and the hard of hearing child 
possessed of hearing which is de- 
fective, Put this thought down 
in your book and await the day 
when some research will sub- 
stantiate it. 

Another possible comparison 
which might aid in showing that 
sound perception cannot be in- 
terpreted as being practical 
hearing as you ordinarily under- 
stand it to be, ts that of the “per- 
ipheral vision” of the blind per- 
son, The writer, In the past, 
called It “a slit of vision,” com- 
paring it with the sound per- 
ception of the deaf child or “slit 
of hearing.” The ocullst, know- 
Ing that the person to be ex- 
amined 1s blind and is possessed 
of “peripheral vision.” would not 
and could not give him the usual 
tests for vision. Yet this blind 
individual can make out objects 
and can, if such test of “objects” 
were arranged, attain a certain 
percentage of ability In recog- 
nizing various objects. Yet this 
test would be of no value in the 
true sense of actual vision—vi- 
sion necessary for reading and 
normal seeing. The individual 
Is blind and cannot see. In a 
crude yet comparable manner, 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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SHOULD I SPEND A YEAR IN 
FULL-TIME VOCATIONAL’. 


By F. P, CUNNINGHAM, B.A. 
Director of Vocational Guidance 


Another school term 15 fast 
drawing ‘to a close and if the 
procedure of past years is fol- 
Jowed from 20 to 30 of our pupils 
‘of this year will not return to 
school next-September. 


At present ‘our school course 
offers the pupil Academic work 
up to the end of Grade 9, that 
is the completion of First Form 
High School. After that a full 
year of Vocational work is of- 
fered to any fupi! who wishes 
to return to school for another 
year, This ts a’privitege granted 
to deserving pupils. Up to the 
present-some have taken advan- 
tage of this privilege—others 
have decided thece was more to 
be’ gained in the outside world. 

Some, indeed, ‘stop school earl- 
‘Yer, at the end of Grade 5, 6, or 
7. All pupils should finish the 
course provided for them. Those 
who leave school early, will find 
obtaining employment very dif- 

pficult because they are only 
half-trained and eventually 
they become a burden to thelr 
family and to society. But we 
are very much interested In our 
Grade 4V Sr. and 4A. Sr. pupils 

‘ Some of them may feel It is time 

they were finished with school. 
For some of them this ts, per- 
im haps, true; others might do well 
to return to school for the’extra 
courses offered. In any case it 
is a, question which should be 
~-given considerable thought. 
Conscientious teachers'should be 
approached for their opinion. 
After the advice of parents, 
principal and teachers has been 
received, then the pupil must 
decide the question for himself. 
‘This article is an attempt to 
place the question squarely up 
to the pupil; to present the pos- 
sible advantages, the possible 
disadvantages. They may vary 
with the individual but in the 
main It.is thought they are 
worthy of consideratlon. 


In the first place the criticism 
often leveled against any school 
is that it is not practical enough’ 
It does not present conditions 
as they actually are in the work- 
ing world. Whether this is 
or, not there 1s no doubt that a 
year of full-time Voéattonal 
work more nearly approximates 
conditions as the boy of girl is 
likely to find.them in the out- 
side world. By the time he has 
reached this stage in his train- 
ing the boy has chosen his work, 
He Is given a full time Job at it. 
He works as he would work if he 
were belng paid for it. He en- 
counters the difficulties, he 
feels the fatigue and when he 
finishes he knows something of 
the extent to which he can push 
his facultles in the pursult of 
his special work. He knows what 
will be demanded of him. He 
has found out if he can deliver 
the goods. 

Again, it has been the practice 
in Vocational Schools of the last 
decade to give basic training. 
Specialization in courses of Vo- 
cational Training has not been 
considered advisible. Thus em- 
phasis has been placed on a 
broad training giving a broad 


cational Training period, in 
Presa Work, Composition Work, 
Linotyping, etc. It is obvious 
that an Intensive study of any 
one.branch cannét be given in 
the short space of time ‘allotted 
to the regular Vocational train- 
ing period. 

But the problem of obtaining 
employment for the deaf ts a 
bit different than that of ob- 
taining employment .for the 
hearing. His handicap puts the 
deaf man at a decided disad- 
vantage. To be on anything 
Uke an even footing with his 


hearing ‘competitor the deat_d“ifiicult enough task to place the: 


workman must be the best in his 
trade; he must be a Jump ahead 
of-the other applicant to begin 
with snd he must stay that 
way. 


Both the deaf and hearing boy 
get their basic training in the 
regular _ Vocational ‘Training 
course. One year full-time Vo- 
cational Training gives the deat 
contestant that extra Jump. In 
this year he spectalizes and while 
he fs prepared to take any basic 
job in his trade he also has that 
extra bit of training that will 
enable him to step into his spe- 
clalized work should the oppor- 
tunity arise. 

‘The boy in printing decides 
there will be possibilities for him 
in Linotyping. He comes back 
and takes a year in Full-t!me Vo- 
cational. . He specializes in Li- 
notyping. and works at it full- 
time, At the end of the year 
he has become a fair Linotype 
operator. He has the Jump on 
his hearing competitor who had 
no opportunity to get this spe- 
cialized training. 

It may happen that the boy or 
girl feels he can get the extra 
training he needs in one of two 
differents ways:- | 

By attending some other 
school. 

By getting a job and learn- 
ing on the job. 

in the first case a’ Technical 
‘or Vocational school in his home 
town or city may offer an in- 
tensive course in his Ine of 


@ work. Some\of our graduates 


have gone on to complete’ their 
training In technical sohools. If 
this is the course chosen it must 
be remembered that, the tea- 
chers of these schools are not 
specially trained in the teaching 
of the deaf. If the boy or girl 
feels that he or she can get a- 
long in large classes, without any 
special consideration from the 
teacher, then the Technical 
school offers possibilities for ad- 
vanced training which should 
not be overlooked, 

The third alternative is to 
hunt for a Job and get practical 
experience on the job, * 

If a job, which you feel you 
cannot afford to miss, presents 
itself at the end of the regular 
schoo! term and you feel you 
‘would be missing an opportuni- 
ty which might never present it- 
self again then by all means take 
it if you feel you are qualified to 
do the work. But consider the 
following:- ~ 

‘The boy with the less exper- 


< 


appointing experlence to accept 
a Job and then be forced.to give 
it up because you lacked the ne- 
cessary training. A poorly- 
trained deaf person not only 
hurts himself but all the deaf 
as a class, The émployer who 
has had a disappointing exper- 
Jence with one deaf employee is 
prejudiced against all deaf and 
will not employ any. This may 
seem unreasonable but it is a 
fact nevertheless, Yes, it is a 


Highly trained deat in employ- 
ment; it is almost an Impossibil- 
ity to place the poorly trained. 
‘So now as the year draws toa 
close I urge the ‘pupils of our 
senior classes to give this mat- 
ter some serious thought. You 
have three alternatives:- 
1. You may decide to quit 
school and try to find a job. 
2. You may decide to com- 
plete your training in same 
> other schoot. 


, 3. You may decide to return 


for one year full-time vo- 
cational work here. 

A great many factors may en- 
ter into your consideration, age, 
ability. training so fer, family 
conditions, available funds, home 
iocation, and many others but 
whatever you decide to do rem- 
ember that there 1s always room 
at the top of the ladder; to climb 
to the top you must be the best 
at your trade; to become the 
best at your trade you must have 
the best training available. How 
you get that training {s for you 
to decide. 


—— 
DISCIPLINE 

In speaking of school discip- 
line it should be made clear that 
the word “discipline” means a 
form of training and not a form 
of punishment. A well disciplin- 
ed young’man ‘5 a young man 
who has trained himself care- 
fully In matters of conduct and 
self-control. A young man who 1s 
undisciplined is one who gives 
no‘heed to the rights of others 
or to the laws and customs of 
our government. In the conduct 
of our school organization we 
strive to maintain a high stan- 
dard, of discipline. We are 
charged with the responsibility 
of developing disciplined boys 
and girls. 

Any form of discipline neces 
sarily carries with it an irksome 
regularity of performance and 
reasonable amount of res- 
traint of individual desires, The 
younger group of boys and girls 
‘fare unable to appreciate the 
reasonableness of submitting to 
digcipline because they do not 
have the perspective of the 
future value of such training. 
Discipline, therefore, always 
arouses a certain amount of 
complaint among this younger 
group, but it ts our privilege to 
accept these complaints and to 
endeavor to clear ‘up the mis- 
understandings which arise. 
‘With older children it is possible 
to produce a grenter degree of 
undersea and appreciation 

’ 


J 


of the importance of submission 
to,rule and regulation. 
“ —Fanwood Journal. 


(Note: The two, paragraphs re- 
printed above have been copied 
by a number of members of the 
1. p. f., but we are anxious that 
none of our boys and girls who 
are old enough to understand 
miss this unsually clear explan~ 
ation. —Ed. Pelican.) 

—The Silent Observer. 


ee 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE DEAF 


Just how much extra effort - 
the deaf are required to make, in 
comparison with the hearing, is 
iMustrated In the learning of 
shop language. Hearing puplls or 
apprentices learn “by ear,” they 
grow into the talk of the older 
workmen, but the deaf boy or 
girl must learn special terms, 
apply them, learn to Interpret 
written directions which deal 
with these terms. 

‘There are various methods of 
teaching shop language—charts 
with pictures of tools and equip- 
ment and names, tours of the 
shop with objects pointed out, 
names placed directly on tools or 
machinery. This last 1s seldom 
Satisfactory. Years ago in our 
own print shop we worked out 
a card game for the smaller boys, 
the one whose “hand” was pres3 
tried by exchange to gather in all 
the ndmes, under this heading, 
and so on.) From that we have 
evolved acard grouping system 
with two sets of cards, study 
cards, with question on one side, 
answer.on the other, to be fol- 
lowed up by test cards carrying 
name of tool or equipment, the 
pupil pointing out the plece of 
equipment named and explain- 
ing its use, as he has learned it 
from the. lesson card. This 
splendid method was worked 
out by one of our former pupils, 
now the very efficient assistant 
in the print shop. 

‘The deaf children carry their 
hearing loss so lightly, are as a 
group so happy and able to enter 
into all activities of their hear- 
Ing friends, that we are apt-to 
forget that they are handicapped 
at all or that this “extra effort” 
in all phases of learning is con- 
stantly required of them. Real- 
izing it, knowing what satisfac- 
tory adjustments the great maj~ 
ority make, we may well feel 
proud of them. 

—LeCouteulx Leader, Buffato 
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THOMAS GRAY WROTE IT, 
IN 1737 

“It is a beautiful thing trans- 

lated from the Latin. Gray 

wrote this in.1737. This is an 

extraordinary prophecy. (They 

are using this for War Savings 

in England.)" 

The time will come, when thou 
shalt lift thine eyes 

To watch a long-drawn battle 
In the skies 

While aged peasants, too amazed 
for words, 

Stare at the flying fleets of won- 
drous birds. 

England, so long the mistress of 
the sea, 

‘Where winds and waves confess 
her sovereignty, 

Her ancient triumphs yet on, 
high shall bear, . 
And relgn, the sovereign of the 

conquered air. 


bought candy eggs and a hot 
dog. I gave my brothers and 
sisters some candy. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Grade 1 (MOss Nurse) 


On Friday night a pig died be- 
cause it was very sick. On Sat- in me arty ocay Liked 
urday, afternoon | three DOYS them. At Easter I played for a 
buried it. james Barron. jong time. We did not go to 
On Bunday morning I came to school. 
Pte a ilttc blue hat to , Schoo! wil finish in June and 
school and gave It to me. It 20 home st Tek 
has a ttle yellow feather on it. see Waal 
‘She bought it for me on Satur- Ps 
day. I put {ton my spring coat.* Preparatory III (Miss Hill) 
I lke it, I wore it to church. My mother and father came 
—Dorothy Holmberg. to school on April 10 and took 
On Thursday afternoon after Raymond and me home for Ea- 
school I went down town with ster. We had a good time. We 
Miss Burnside. 1 bought new came back to school on April 14. 
brown shoes. I poten, see crear —Vera Loulse Cork. 
and gum tos. We came bac! I went home for Easter. I 
the residence. had a good time. On Sunda: 
. —Charlotte McArthur. mother, father, Aunt Eva and 
On Saturday afternoon I help- uncle Wallace brought me back 
ed Mr, Archibald. He asked me to school. They gave me fifty 
if Ivwanted to take the papers cents, —Edward Pollard. 
to the incinerator. Some of us ean ias 
shovelled the papers on a big ,,My {tlend Mrs. Robinson came 
wagon. We put them on the fire. fyree ary ned accede on 
—John Howes. y payed with my brothers, Mrs. 
Grade I. (Miss Reid) Robinson brought me back to 
(I got a letter and a card, a School on April 15. 
box of candy eggs, some beads —Dorothy Thomas. 
anda skipping rope. Many boys 
and girls wrote letters to me ‘*cParatery III (Miss Handley) 
from the school in Almonte. I went home last February. I 
ee 
I got a box. I got two pairs back to scl y. The 
of socks and a-dress from my DOYS and girls were glad to see 
mother. I got two dollars for ™* é 
a birthday party. Iam twelve We saw the movies Saturday 
years old. —Helen Perkins. soy — pony. they were 
I got a box. I got an Easter many: “We laughed: and: 
card, some eggs, some little rab- laughed. —Bo Tonkin. 
bits and a big ghocolate rabbit _ Last Friday was my birthday. 
from mother. Zan McComb. I was nine years old. I got two 
Loxes and three birthday cards. 
We had a party in the big din- 
ine: Foon: We liked it, We had 
mato juice, fish, 
Easter candies, a pair of socks, biscuits, ‘rookies, mati: Birthday 
a new windbreaker, cookles, ten cake, apples, oranges, cand.e3, 
cents and funny papers. I was and bananas with ice cream on 
very happy. them. It was a good supper. 
‘On Saturday and Monday tho —Jack Gillen. 


boys and girls went to the as- 
rev room: We hat movies ,,M¥ mother. father and Annie 


wath “hatte er Pe os tego ae 
were very good shows. I enJoy- very glad to see thea They 
ed them very much. brought me two big boxes. 

On April 7th. we all went we went down, tor 
down town with Miss O'Sullivan. tyem. I ate some i jn with 
We rode in the bus, We saw : oirile Gone 
Easter things. We bought can- e Oreriane: 
dies, hot dogs, ice cream, and “(Continued an page 5) 
cocoa cola. We saw Lula’s cou- ee 


sin's Nut House. Her cousin 
ITERMEDIATE SCHOOL 3 
gave her some peanuts. Ak (ha Wi oy 


—Bobby Lock. 

Last Thursday was Enid’s One afternoon Mrs. Wanna- 
birthday. She was eleven years *™aker took Charles Sands, How- 
old. We had a party. We had ard Lines, John B. Little and me 
‘ce cream, cake, candies, mitk, for a ride to Trenton Airport. 
do-nuts and suckers. We had Trenton Js 12 miles from Belle- 
balloons. We played games and Ville. We saw many airplanes 
we had a good time. Biber bohm ome We saw a 

Last Monday afternooi soldier with a machine gun and 
peaches wets ton Realise many other airmen were march- 
Miss O'Sullivan. W ing. We went to Trenton. We 

fe rode on the 

bus, We saw a big dog. We Dad a good time. Perhaps we 
went Into the stores. I bought Shall go to Trenton again if we 
Ice cream, rabbits, eggs, a choc- Work hardin school. 
olate hen and a big egg. We —Cecll Campbell. 
came back to school. We lke 1 got a big box from home for 
going down posal very much. Easter. I got many apples, a 

lean McDougall. package of gum, Easter eggs and 

Easter was April 13th. Joe 25 cents. I got Easter rabbits 
Rave me candies for Easter. from Mrs. Marshall, funny 
Mother sent Joe a box. I lked papers and cookles from Mrs. 
the candies. MacDonald, a jar of peach jam, 

Before Easter we went down & jar of maple syrup, oranges. 
town with Miss O'Sullivan. I a bag of peanuts, a bag of litle 


Pas : 


Preparatory III Sr. 
(Miss O'Sullivan) 
Easter was April 13th. I got 


‘Titik CANADIAN 


Easter eggs and a birthday cake 
from my mother. I was very 
happy and thank them all very 
much. —Howard Lines. 


We had three vasket-ball 


teams. They were the Turtles, . 


the Snails and the Crabs. My 
team was the Turtles. We won 
many games. I got many 
points. We finished playing 
basketball. —John Burton Little. 


On Sunday morning Mrs. 
Wannamaker took Bert Polling- 
ton and me for @ drive to Cor- 
byville. We saw a house burn- 
ing. The firemen were putting 
water on it. We saw the river 
and many logs at the saw-milll, 
‘We saw many ducks on the river. 
‘We came back to Belleville and 
went to Christ Church. It was 
Palm Sunday. —Charles Sands. 


‘The grass and flowers are 
growing near the school. We 
saw ‘many robins. They were 
making their nests. We are 
glad because the birds came to 
Canada again. © —Irene King. 


On Saturday night we have 
movies in the sssembly room. 
‘We have good pictures. We saw 
Laurel and Hardy, “Our Gang” 
and other pictures. Laurel and 
Haidy are very silly. We laugh- 
ed. We shall have more pictures 
in the assembly-room soon. 

—Violet June Meany. 


One Saturday morning our 
clas went to the Belleville mar- 
ket with Mr. Clare. We saw 
many farmers selling things. We 
saw apples, potatoes, eggs, chic- 
kens, maple syrup, maple sugar. 
some little pigs and many other 
things. We bought some maple 
sugar, We touched’ the little 
pigs. —Florence Dawe. 


Spring is here now. We are 
vey happy because the snow has, 
all gone. We can play outside 
‘Many girls and boys roller skated 
on the sidewalk. Some played 
catch. The girls skipped and 
Flayed hop-scotch. ‘They like to 
play jacks. | —Dolly Wilson. 


I had a lovely time with Ma- 
ma and Daddy in the Easter 
Holiday. We went to Toronto 
for the week end. I went to 
jots of movies, and had many 
rides on the new street cars. 
Mama bought me a new coat 
and hat. It was very pretty 
We came back to Belleville on 
Monday. Mama bought me new 
brown and white shoes and a 
new dress and new gloves. I 
also got a lot of Easter eggs 
and a basket. Mama and Dad- 
dy were very good to me. Dad- 
dy went home last Sunday. 

—Marjorie Swayne. 


My Aunt Laura asked me to 
go to Toronto to stay with her 
for the Easter holidays. Mr. 
Morrison did not allow the 
children to go home on the 
train for Easter. I shall go to 
see Aunt Laura next summer, 
She will come to see me at Tor- 
onto station when I go home 
in June. —Irma Black. 


Miss Leacock went to Toron- 
to. Miss Thompson teaches the 
girls sewing now. Miss Thomp- 
son knows my sister. She used 
to teach in Sault Ste, Marie. 

—Velma Collins, 
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3V. (Mr. Clare) 


I saw six yellow airplanes. The 
rabbits and dogs played basket- 
ball. The score was 22 — 20. The 
dogs won. G Hood, R. Hazlitt, R. 
Burrows, B. Smythe and Ernest 
‘Sutherland joined Holloway 
United Street church, 

— George Arnold. 


1 saw many robins on the 
ground. The boys nd girls roller 
skated on te sidewalk. On ‘April 
4th. George Margo went home 
to work. He has a job. Mr. Flag- 
ler will get a new bus soon. 

—Joseph Miller. 


Last week It was, warm, Some 
-girls and I skipped on the side- 
walk. The girls fall on the side- 
walk every day. 

T helped Miss Reid carry our 
old winter coats from upstairs 
to the basement. 

I did not get a letter for a 
long time. —Daisy Lawrence. 


On Good Friday Some girls 
and boys will get boxes for 
Easter. On April 5th the girls 
and boys went to the movies in 
the assembly-room The picture 
was very good. Sunday Ruth 
and I went to church. I saw Jean 
Parker, Glen Wilson and Ceorge 
Calder joln the church, Many 
people took communion. 

—Dorothy Anderson. 


We made some things for 
our parents. We have sume 
different coloured paints, I 
made a bench, an end table. a 
towel rack, a flower stand, and 
other things. We have many 
tools. We used douglas fir. bass- 
wood, white pine, gumwood, oak, 
and maple wood. We used a 
hammer, a mallet, glue, nails, a 


nail set, a brace and bit, a'screw ' 


driver. a rip saw. a cross saw, a 
coping saw, an awl, screws and 
steel rules. Now we are painting 
our things in the shop. 

—Bert Pollington. 


4¥. (Miss Panter) 

Last week it was warm. The 
girls roller-skated on the side- 
walk. Some girls played with 
Jacks and a ball. 

April 8th It was rather warm. 
Some girls played basket ball, I 
saw two robins. 

—Jean Colquhoun, 


We saw robins Easter is this 
week, Good Friday, Saturday 
Easter Sunday and Easter Mon- 
day. 


It is spring now, The snow - 


and fce are melting fast. Soon 
there wit! be no snow on the 
grass. The grass will be green 
and many tulips will grow on the 
lawn. —Katie Ivanowieh. 


April 11 will be Good Friday 
and April 13 will be Easter Sun- 
day. 

The girls and boys will have 
four holidays. They will get 
many Easter boxes. 

On March 29 and April 5 we 
had movies in the assembly- 
room. Many people took Com- 
munion in church on April 6. 

We shall have movies on April 
12 and 14. George Calder. Glen 
Wilson and Jean Parker joined 
Bridge St. United Church. 

—Ruth MeMahon. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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NEWS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
Mr. E. S. Greenaway has been 


than attainment in mechanical 
articulation; it must be closely 
allied to thought processes and 


two or thrée ye: 
would say that the children in 
the deaf schools to-day are os 

as ever they were. There 
has certainly been no decline in 
the approach to normality. 
Articulation may not be so good 
and may well be improved but 
the general educational stand- 
ard is as high or higher than 
ever. The teacher of to-day is 
carrying out his task as well to~ 
day as yesterday and at the same 
time he is going forward with 
the new developments in teach- 
ing practice. 


i 
STATISTICS. AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


‘The American Annals of the 
Deaf, published at Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. fs the 
official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf and the 


appointed Headmaster of the. convention of American Instruc~ 


Doncaster School to succeed Mr. 
D. Craig, who retired at the 
end.of April. Mr Greenaway {s 2 
graduate (B. Sc.) of London 
‘University. He began teaching 
the,deaf in 1927. He held the N. 
C. 1D. Travelling Schol=rship 
in 1938 and has been a frequent 
contributor to the Tescher of 
the Deaf,_putl:shed in England. 


‘The school LuIdings at Man- 
chester and Bimingham were 
‘damaged in raids before Carist- 
as, There were no casualties at 
elther school and both have been 
reopened. 


+ Mr. Guy Smith has retired as 
headmaster of the School for the 
Deaf at Hull after 26 years’ ser- 
vice, Mr. Smith was gzcatly 
devoted to the teaching of 
speech and I!p-read:ng. 


‘The following paragraph is 
taken from an articie “A New 
Deal in Speech” by E. S. Green- 
away B. Sc, appearing. in the 
February number of “The Tea~ 
cher of the Deaf.” 


. Speech for the deaf is not 
taught to obtain perfect articu- 
lation alone. Speech {s.the key- 
stone of the Oral Method not be- 
cause it allows the child to utter 
words correctly but because of 
its’ effect on normal mental 
development and of Its yalue in 


the acquisition of normal lang- - 


uage. Perfect speech 1s a thing 
greatly to be desired but it is not 
the whole end of the education 
of the deaf, The first aim Is ad- 
equate mental development and 
ettainment in language. If good 
speech can be added to this so 
much the tetter. But it Is wrong 
to insist on speech to the detri- 
ment of language. We wantour 
children to be normal but nor- 
mality is not judged by perfec- 
tion in speech’ but in excellence 
of mental process. Those teach- 
ers who have had experience of 
“normal” backward and M.D. 
classes will know that education- 
al ability cannot te assessed by 
mere mechanical ‘ability in 
spenking. The speech of the deaf 
child must be something more 


~ 


tors of the Deaf. The mago- 


“gine is published five times a 


year and contains articles of in- 
terest to the profession and to 
the perents of deaf chi-dren. The 
Eu.tor, Profexar Irving 8. Fus- 
feld cnd the Acsistant Editor, 
Profescor Pawrie V. Dzcioz als 
cellect data from ell scho: 


the deaf in the United Stetes 


nd the Dominion of Canada and 
wklich thece siatistics in the 
Jenvery is:ve of the Annals. 
‘he fellcwing facts are taken 
hom The Annals January 1941. 
in Schools for-the Deaf 
Futie Resident.al Schools; 
attendance 14,500 
133 Putlic Dzy Schools} atten- 
5 dance 5. 
> 19 Denominational and Private 
Schools: attendance 636 


‘Tetcl attendance 20.475 
‘Total numter of pupils taught 
speech 16.778 
‘Total number of puplis taught 
whally or chiefly oraly 14015 
Total number o? pupils who 
have recelved inst: uction since, 
schools were. opened. 143.528 
Eanadian Schools for the Deaf’ 
7 Public Residential’ Schools: 
attendance 1327 
3 Public Day Schools; atton- 
dane 


Total attendance 1,404 
Total number of pupils taught 
speech 1,188 
Totai number of pupils taught 
wholly or ch-efly orally .1,120 
number of puplls who have 
rece.ved instruction. since 
schools were opened 9.916 
Canzdian Schools and 
Enrolment for Year 
Vanoouver, British Columbia 70 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 120 
Belleville. Ontario 340 
Quetes, Montreal, Institute 
for Deaf Boys 285 
Montreal ‘Institute for icat 
Gils * 242 
Montreal, Mackay sae for 


To 


eT 


‘Toronto Day School, Ontario. $3 
Ottawa Day School, Ontario... 12 


‘otal Enrolment for Year 1406 
> ——— 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT oF 
UTAH SCHOOL 
“On February 27th, Dr. 
Oscar Russell, professor of 
speech and director of the 
phonetics laboratory at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, was 
uppointed superintendent of the 
Utah School for the Deaf and 
Blind. Dr. Russell has an in- 
ternational reputation as an au- 
thority on the human voice and 
on means of aiding the deaf to 
recelve sound impressions.” 
—The Utah Eagle. 
Dr. Russell succeeds Dr. Frank 
Driggs who had been superint- 
endent of the Utah School for 
forty years. 


——— 
GH EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
55 Wellesley Street Toronto 


‘she Anfual Bibie Conference 
wa: heid at ‘The Evangelical 
Chuch of the Deaf from April 
ith to April 13th. ihe first ser- 
vice was conducted at 2.30 pm. 
on Good Friday when “words of 
Greeting” were’ extended by 
Reverend A. MacGowan, BA. 
tne minister of the church, Four 
services were held on Easter 
Sunday with Holy Communion 
at [1 am, under the direction of 
Mr. MacGowan. 

‘The following assisted the 
‘Minister with the services.— 
Messts Wesley E. Ellis, F. W. 
“jerrell, Harry E. Grooms, Colin 
iM. MeLean, Norman L. Gleadow, 
Churles A. Elliott, Francis E. 
Doyle, W. H. Hazlitt, H. W. Ro- 
Lerts, William R. Watt, Bernard 
Eillott, Frank E. Harris, Arthur 
H. Jaffray, John T. Shilton and 
‘Mrs. Charles Wilson, Mrs. W. H. 
Hazlitt, Mrs. A. McCaul, Mrs. W. 
R. Watt, Mrs. J. Morrison, Mrs. H. 
Whealy, Mrs. F. E. Doyle, Miss 
G. Clark, Miss P. Herman, Miss 
C. Buchan, Miss Eliott, Miss E. 
Durrant =~ 

‘This was the forty-first Annu- 
~al Bible Conference to be held: 
by the deaf of Toronto. 

‘The following letter was sent 
to the deaf and others who 
might be ihterested in the Con- 
ference. 


March, 1041 

Dear Friends: 
A year ago we noted that our 
world was torn with conflicting 


5 ideals and emotions and that we, 


even in a time of war, should not 
forget God and the revelation of 
the love of God in Jesus Christ. 
‘The world {s still suffering be- 
cause of war and our need of 
God is greater than ever. There 
4s grave danger that a consum- 
ing hatred will fill our hearts 
and that we shall suffer loss of 
spirit. Perhaps we could make 
the words of Winston Churchill, 
Premier of Great Britain, our 
own. “We shall not flag or 
fail. We shall go on to the 
end.” which express the deter- 
mination of our Empire to con- 
tinue opposing thé forces of evil 


and destruction. until they are 
defeated, words that express our 


to- desire for the rule of God in'our 


he ‘nd in the world. 
Jesus said,.““He that endures 
to the end shall be saved.” But 
people will not endure except 
they have a set purpose. Let us 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ de- 
termine so to live that where we 
ay there the Kingdom of God 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) Alexander MacGowan. 


—-——. 
FINISH YOUR SCHOOLING 
If anything “saddens 9 tea~ 

cher's heart, it 1s to see a boy or 

girl nearing completion of a 

High School Course begin to get 

restive, even give it up. All the 

preceding years to which 50 - 
much study was given stand un- 
rewarded by that useful weapon 

In battling with the world, a 

High School diploma. These 

ambitious, restless youngsters 

prefer work to school, only to 
hear, when ‘they apply for work: 

“Have you ed «= High 

School?" After useless effort, 

endiess discouragement, they 

realize thelr mistake, wish them- 
selves back in the classroom 

Sometimes this is possible, some- 

times it Is not. The better way 

is to divert that restless energy 
into study, finistr school and go 
out that much. better equipped 
to find employment and keep Jt. 

‘The article quoted Eelow is worth 

reading: . 

In our employment survey we 
have found 82 unemployed deaf 
men and women between the 
ages of 17 and 30 as against 126 
in the same age group who are 
employed. Equally startling 15 
the fact that 57 of the 177 total 
of unemployed finished schoo! 
telow the eigth grade, compared 
with 102 of the same education- 
el gioup who are employed. 

In nearly every respect the 
survey. shows that the below 
eighth-graders are at a disad- 
vanjage. Not one of them is 
found among the 41 deaf prin- 
ters and presemen in Wisconsin. 
Educational background is stres- 
ged more than ever in most nes 
of endeavor. This explains why 
WPA 1s unable to place some of 
the deaf people in other than 
construction projects, which are 
now closed to them. 

The more educated a deaf per- 
son, the better his chances in 
the battles of life. No one should 
be so stupid as to want to leave 
school early in order to start 
working.. He whi regret it the 
rest of his life, In fact, we do 
not know of a deaf adult who 
left school too early who has not 
expressed the wish that he had- 
stayed longer. 

—Wisconsin Times. 


pete SEy 
(CHANGES IN PROFESSION 
Mr, Spencer Phillips has been 
eppointed president of the 
Louisiana State School for the 
Deat. He succeeds Mr. L. R. 
Devine, who was president of 
the school for a number of years. 
—Just Once A Month. 
ee 
EDITOR'S NOTE—The next is- 
sue of The Canadian will ap- 
pear about June 17th,.and will 
be the last number for this - 
school year, : 
: 
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Ontario Association of the Deaf pe; nts we have been able 


OFFICERS » to organize and fully equip our 
Honorary Patron: W. J Morrison, shops with the finest machines 
. and tools available, 
Honorary President: C. P. Stewart, 
Bellevill * 


le. ‘The main floor of een 

Pret David Feith, Toronto, tional building contains 
President: David FeUGradowsHam- cational office and brary, the 
ton. , = painting and interior decorating 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest cra{t shop. Each of these shops 
happiness is found in mak- hos been careully laid out and 
ing others happy.” 


ressmaking and the tailor shop, 
te department 


machines and tools to make oss 
M sible the proper training of dea 
ag. MAM, 104t Boys and gitls who are intent 
SEE on preparing themselves for en- 
CLCSING OF SCHOOL trance into one of the many 
Paren': aardians: worthwhile occupations 
Se ae a a tar the’ Teund'n most communttes. 
‘School will close for the sum- ad 
mee holidays on Wednesday, In this day of specialization 
June 18th. All pupils will leave we are confronted with new 
Belleville for their homes elther problems in training pupils for 
on Tuesday, June 17th or Wed- ae Segoe yet a a in ine 
nesda: . nts man 
who AF caling for thelr child more training possibilities than 
fake them on the 15th. 2PFear on the surface. For ex- 
yen may take ample:- When a boy enters the 
i6th, or print shop or machine shop this 
A ciroular letter Js belng sent Goes not necescarily mean that 
to every parent or guardian giv- Fo "sin or must becoine profi- 
ing the cost of railway fare and cient gs an all-round printer 
stating the time when the pupil ©) wochinist. One can special- 
will arrive at Bis home station. ze in scaool and prepare for 
Parents rea le cnt 
Parents ofully and those intend~ Specific, foe, sue Oe aoe 
ing to call for their chijdren Ger’ precsmen and stereotypers, 
should notify the Superifiten- ote, ond in the machine shop:~ 
Gent not later than June Ist jatre hands, welders, bench 
‘This is very important asrailway hands and machine operators, 
tickets are bought early in June. cte,-and be reasonably sure of 
Senool eee” Shin tnace many spetazed fobs 
nesday, ptemie: Z theze many 5) jot 
August a circular letter will be.  Puptls who expect some day to 
‘gent to every parent or guardian make their living in an indust- 
giving particulars regarding rial job should be in a vocation- 
trains. al school such as ours to receive 
Your respectfully, training which will benefit them 
W.J. Morrison most. This type of training 
Superintendent. fortunately does not restrict 
et anyone to a Job in a mill or 8 
7, factory. If pupils have the 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR means and the will they may go 
‘THE DEAF Ty CENTRE ‘on to technical schools of higher 
NEW learning in preparation for the 
Ealtor’s Note: As the school for more technical jobs in industry. 
the deaf in Rome, New York ls This {s of course not necessary. 
one of our nearest neighbours It is very evident today that 
and ns new vocational buildings more rnd more men are coming 
have been erected there the foll- up through the ranks of the fac- 
owing article should be of great tory workers to positions of Im- 
interest to our readers. Portanes Le eerie It bared 
. ¢ conceded that a foreman wi! 
For the benefit of tho:e who trede training and trade exper- 
have not had the opportunity to fence ts better fitted for the in- 
visit our new vocational bulld- dustricl Job than the man who 
ing and see our shops in oper- has had no vocational training. 
‘ation, we would like to take this And the man in the factory Who 
opportunity to give you a word hrs hrd vocat‘onal training 1s 
picture of what ts being done at etter fitted for his jobs than 
the Central New York School for the one who works beside him 
the Deaf in Yocational training. witn a0 oeational training and 
"As our school has been de- js dolg the work only because 
signated by the State Educat‘on he could not find anything else 
Department os its up-state cen- to do. Thus we feel here in 
ter for vocational training for Rome that we are training our 
the deaf, we take great pride in pupils to be more suitable for 
announcing the near comple- the industrial work which they 
+ ton of equipment for. the ‘new will probably be doing in the 
vocational building which was years to come. 
erected two years ago. Wehave We ace indeed proud of our 
been fortunate in having sever- new vocational department, and 
al Btate appropriations to equip cincerely hope that those who 
all the shops in the new bu'ld- are Interested, especially the 
ing, and with the cooperation deaf ond parents of deaf ehil- 
of the State Education Depart- dren, will accept our invitation 
ment and various other State to visit.our shops. 


notype operators, cyl'n-- 


We have been given the op- 
portunity to carry.on the vo- 
cational training of the deaf and 
accept the responsibility with 
confidence and assurance that 
with our modern building, our 
modern equipment and a com- 
petent teaching staff we will be 
able to carry on this work with 
the utmost success. 

—Charles L. Brooks. 


_ 
A VERY LARGE FAMILY 

Michael Crough, one of our 
pupils is nine years old. When 
he was admitted to school five 
years ago his father sald the 
family would be lonesome with- 
out him. Michael should not 
te lonesome when he goes home 
for the summer holidays. Re- 
cently he has been told that the 
stork left twin babies, a boy and 
agirl, at hishome. The girl did 
not live. 

Mr. and Mrs! Crough were 
‘married in 1918 and are the par- 
ents of twenty-three children, 
nineteen of whom are living. 
‘There are eleven boys and elght 
girls. Of the nineteen children 
Michael is the oaly one who Is 


Mr. and M:s. Crough and their 
clrldren ve on a farm near the 
city of Peterborough. 


aes EES 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
Fiepsiatory I Sr. (Miss Bu.t) 
We rent down town We went 
in the kus. We sow many stores. 
We caw Easter baskets, Easter 
eggs, chickens, rabb.ts and Ea- 
sier candy. I tought a rabbit 
anda bell and jacks. Miss Burt 
Lought us ice cream, Easter can~ 
sy and cakes. A woman gave us 
suckers. She wes kind. We 
said, “Thank you." We walked 
to school. We like to go down 
town. —Orville Woodrow. 
April 12 was Earl's birthday. 
He was ten. April 13 was Jack's 
and Dorothy's birthday. They 
ware ten. We had a party in 
2Miss Daly's room. We had a b-g 
birthday cake. Dorothy's can- 
dies were pink. Jack's candies 
were blue. Earl's candles were 
red, We had salad, biscuits, ice 
cieam with peaches and pine- 
pple, cakes, fruit balls and 
Easter candy. We drank ban- 
ana milk. —Peter Taylor. 
April11 was Good Friday. We 
aid come to school. Miss 
Burt went home. We had mov- 
zes in the assembly room Satur- 
day night. Roy, Peter and Ger- 
ald went down town Saturday 
afternoon. They went to the 
movies. April 13 was Easter 
Dey. It rmned. We did not go 
to church. We did not come to 
xehool Monday. We played. We 
had movies in the assembly 
ro:m Msnday night. 
—Ernie Ruwe. 
MM ss Thompson brought a gold 
{ich to our room. It is in a bowl. 
It is in water. It is black. It 
has six fins. It has a big tail. 
It hos big eyes. It swims:-.n the 
water. It ate its breakfhst. 
—Molly Brant. 
Preparatery If (AEs Wilk'ns) 
I went home, My baby sister 
ts walking. I love her. I had 
fun at home. We had a happy 
Easter. —Maureen MacDonald. 


I went home for Easter. My 
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baby brother is running. He got 
bles rabbit. He pulled and 
pulled the blue rabbit, We had 
2 happy Easter. 

—Gertrude McCourt. 


We saw two movies. We ate 
candy chicks, candy hens, can- 
dy rabbits and Easter eggs. We 
got many boxes and Easter 
cards, We had fun. 

—Ros: Wilson, 

I saw the movies. A rabbit 
said, “Come, baby cow.” Baby 
cow sald, “Moo.” She ran and 
ran after the rabb.t, She ran 
to the woods. She was afrald. 
She saw a bad wolf. The bad 
wolf “ran after the littie cow. 
Many squ:rrets had long forks. 
‘they hit the wolf. 

The rabbit ran to mzther cow. 
It sald, “Come, mother cow.” 
Mother cow ran to the woods. 
The bad wolf saw the mother 
cow. Itran away. Mothe: cow 
and baby cow’ were happy. 

—Bruce MzCr.ndle. 


Preparatory EX (Mi:s Hogle) 

I went for a walk. I s.w one 
yellow flower. I saw an aolt- 
Flane. I saw a dead robin. 

—Harold Meany. 

We colou:ed The Three Be:rs. 

—Bnt C.oze-. 

Gezald and I played with bail. 
Gereld R., Gerald M. and I play- 
ed horse. —Joe Welson. 

We made rcbbits, bskets and 
Cucks. We sewed rabbits, I 
went down town. I bougat ice 
cream cnd pop. —Maiy Gailans. 

I went down town. I beuzit 
kew Erown shoes. I saw Ms 
Erown and Miss Stafford. 

—Muigaret Pate. 

‘The children in Mss H-g’ 
clzss mie very much pleastd 
with the new easels W.lfed 
Raycraft made for them. Tey 
hoye to draw many pictures. 


Preparatory Wo (Mes Beogen) 

Jimmie Baskerwilie was vey 
happy to spend Ezster at h's 
home in Toronto. 

John Rawlings was very hap- 
ry to get a letier and one dol- 
lar from his brother. 

Eugene Cayer got two Eacte: 


Rita Robinson got new shoes 
and stockings. 

Helen Wattford was happy to 
get an Easter box from he: 
mother and father. 

‘Lhe boys and girls rent cowa 
town. ‘They had pop, cones an! 
hot dag3. They bought Ezster 
candy. 

Miss Brown gave her boys and 
girls ice cream and cookies on 
Thursday. 


Preperato:y I (Mis; Von ALen) 

Jimm'e Mcalpine happy 
to rece.ve same now cloties io- 
day. He got underwear, t.ou- 
nd rubbe:s. 


old. 


Jona Mu'r got a bat, tail and 
cocks from her mother. 
Bottie Renout was turiied 


w.th his box from home. He. 


got two pairs of trousers, socks, 
traces ond underwear. 

Emily Manoryk was glad to 
tee her aunt on Sunday. Emily 
had her picture taken. 


1 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
~ (Continued from Page 5) 


March 30 was Passion Sunday. 
Everything In church was cover~ 
ed with purple cloth, We wore 
purple because we were sad, 
that Jesus was crucified on Good 
Friday. We saw the men march 
on the street near church street, 
They were very pretty. > 

April 6 was Palm sunday. 
‘After mass all the people went 
up to'the front of the church 
to recelve palms. On Holy 
Thursday the Catholic pupils 
will visit the church after four 
o'clock, On Good Friday all the 
Cat pupils will go to church. 
TheySwill go around the church 
nd say the prayers at each sta- 
tion of the Cross. The Cattrllc 
pupils will recelve Holy Com- 
munion on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing. —Dorothea St. Denis. 

April 6 was Sunday. My sis- 
ter Vivian had a birthday. She 
was 19 years old. She baked a 
cake for her birthday. She 
gave Isobel and me a plece of 
cake. I liked it. Vivian got a 
new blouse striped with blue and 
a little white. She got six pret- 
ty cards, She will not come 
‘back to school again next year. 

—Patsy Richardson. 
—— 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
A New Departure in Flavourings 

Mr. Bentley had been the pas- 
tor of Avonlea church for elgh- 
teen years. He was a widower 
He was a good kind minister ano 
went to church every Sunday 
and preached to the people. But 
now he was getting old and he 
was golng away to rest and a 
new minister Was coming to 
Avonlea. 

Mr. Allan was the new mini- 
ster. He and, his wife were 
young and very friendly with 
the people. They lived at Mrs. 
Lynde's house until the manse 
was ready for them. —, 

Anne liked Mrs. Allan because 
she wore pretty stylish dresses 
with puffed sleeves and a hat 
trimmed with red roses, Many 
people invited Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
Ign to the:r homes for supper 
Wecause they wanted to make 
them happy. 

‘One day Maria and Matthew 
invited them to Green Gables. 
Anne was very happy. She 
wanted to help Marilla sp Marilla 
allowed her to make a fayer cake. 
Early in the morning Marilla 
began cooking ‘and making nice 
food. They were going to have 
jellied chicken with cold ton- 
gue, two kinds of jelly, red and 
yellow, with whipped cream, le- 
mon pie, cherry ple. three kinds 
of cookies, fruit cake and Anne's 
jayer cake. f 

At last the supper was ready. 
Anne took Matthew in hand and 
he looked very nice in his best 
clothes and white collar, .All 
went merry as a marriage bell 
until Anne's cake was passed. 
Mrs. Allan took a mouthful of 
it and a most peculiar expression 
crossed her face. Marilla saw 
the expression and hastened to 
taste the cake. Mrs. Lynde had 
said she knew an orphan girl 
who had tried to poison a wo- 
man. Marilla looked angrily at 
Artne and told her she better go 
and "give the cake to the pigs. 


C 


‘Mth Canabtatt 


It was not ft for humans to 
eat. Poor Anne had made the 
awful mistake of using anodyne 
liniment Instead of vanilla, An- 
ne felt very much ashamed of 
herself and hoped that in the 
future she would not make any 
more mistakes. —Gordon Owen. © 


|. Misa Stacy's Concert 
Anne went to school .one 
morning. The grass was wet with 
dew. The new teacher was a 
Helpful friend to Anne. Her 
name was Miss Stacy. She be- 
gan teaching physical culture in 
November, It was the beginn~ 
ing for the scholars of Avonlea 
school to get up a concert, The 
pupils were delighted to get up_ 


Bhe went to Avonlea schoo! with 
her gitl friend Diana Barry. Miss 
Stacy Yormed a Study Club and 
the puplis wanted to read and 
etudy new books and plays. 
‘Then Anne’s birthday came 
and she became thirteen years 
of age. It was a mild winter £0 
Anne and Diana could g0 to 


cschool every day. Their teacher, 


Miss Stacy. told them to write & 
story about “A Winter’s Walk in 
the Woods.” They wrote the 
stories nicely. Anne told Diana 
that she wrote a story about a 
“Jealous Rival” or, “In Death 
not Divided” last week. She told 


her \a story about them and 
Diana sald, “Surely it is @ sad, 
sweet’ story". Marilla said it 


a concert for Christmas night itv was stuff and nonsense but her 


ald of the Red Cross. 

Diana, Ruby and Anne were 
to be Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Josie Pye was silent because she 
wasn't chosen. She wanted to 
ke in the concert. She wanted 
to be the lovely fairy queen but 
Jane Andrews was chosen to be 
the queen and Anne was-to be 
one of her maids of honor. Josie 
said that she couldn’t imagine a. 
red-haired fairy. ‘ 

Anne went to the back-yard 
over which a young moon was 
shining through the popular 
toughs from the western sky. A 
young man came there and Anne 
sled at him. 

Anne was not dressed up like 
other girls.- Her clothes were 
plain and old-fashioned. Mat- 
thew went to the store to buy a 
dress with puffed sleeves for 
Anne. He wanted her to look 
smert, Miss Harris, the clerk, 
heard that Matthew was called 
odd, Just then he was unhappy 
and he seized the rake and slam- 
med the door. He went to an- 
other store. He was too shy to 
ask for cloth for a dress so in- 
stead he bought a pound of 
b:own sugar and when he got 
home, he hid it in the tool-house. 
Later Matthew carried it home. 
He gave it to Marilla, He thought 
maybe Marilla would make a 
lovely cake but it was not gobd 
sugar, It was course and dark. 

Later on Matthew bought the 
goods for Anne's dress and 
Diana's mother made St. It was 
a pretty golden brown colour and 
it had puffed sleeves. Anne liked 
it very much and was thankful 
to Matthew and Marilla for such 
a pretty dress. 

‘The concert was held in the 
evening and the little hall was 
crdwded and Miss Stacy and the 
children were delighted to make 
lots of money for the Red Cross. 
‘The children had six choruses. 
Diana sang a solo, Anne took 
part. in two dialogues that were 
called,.""The Society for the Sup- 
pression of Gossip" and “The 
Fairy Queen.” All the people of 
Avonlea enjoyed the concert and 
the parents felt very proud of 
Miss Stacy and the children. 

—Phyllls Thompson. 


The Study Club 

When January came, Anne 
Shirley could not sleep in her 
bed at night because she was, 
thinking about the concert, She 
would like to go to see the con- 
cert. She could not sleep until 
midnight. She got up in the 
morning yes she felt very tired. 

a 


J 


brother Matthew said {t was fine. 


One late April evening Marilla 
came home from an Ald meeting. 
She entered the kitchen and the 
fire was out, She felt dis- 
appointed because Anne was not 
there. She had told her that 
che wanted her to have tea ready 
at five o'clock but she did not, 
So Marilla hurried and had the 
meal 1eady whea her brother 
Matthew who was busy plough- 
Ing: returned home. They ate 
their meal and after that Marilla 
washed the dishes. Then Marilla 
took, a lighted candle and she 
went into Anne’s bedroom. She 
put it on.the dresser and she 
saw Anne lying on her bed. 
Mafilia said, “Are you sick?” 
and “What is the matter?” Anne 
raid, “No, Iam not sick. I dyed 
my hair green which I do not 
want. I wanted raven black hair 
rut a German Jew put the 
green Lquid in the black bottle. 
T dyed my hair and I did not 
know it was green.” Marilla 
sald, “I will help to wash your 
hair in the-kitchen.” Then they 
went there and she washed and 
scrubbed Anne's hair but Anne's 
hair was still rather green. So 
Marilla cut Anne's hair off and 
Anne sald, "I will never see my 
hair again until my hair grows," 
Then she went upstairs and 
sobbed for a little while because 
her hair was spolled, 


One day later on, Anne, Diana 
and their classmates did not go 
to school because it was Satur~ 
day. In the afternoon they had 
‘a interesting play which they 
acted. Anne was Elaine who 
Yad silky cords and a very 
jaunty black velvet ribbon bow 
‘on her head, Ruby was King 
Arthur, Jane was Guinevere and 
Diana was Lancelot. Anne who 
acted as Elaine, sailed on an old 
boat on the river but she forget 
to carry the oars. She screamed 
to somebody to help her but no- 
body heard her. Meanwhile 
the water leaked into the boat 
which was going down and down. 
She screamed again and again 
because she did not want to 
drown, After a while Gilbert 
Blythe saw Anne in the boat 
which was almost full of water. 
He rowed another boat quickly 
to her and rescued her. When 
they landed safely. Anne thank- 
ed him for saving her life. A 
few moments later she remem- 
bered that Gilbert had called 
her, “Carrots.” So she disliked 
him again and would not be 
friendly with him. Soon he went 
away and Anne talked to Diana 
and Jane, They thought she 


would really be drowned but stie 
was safe. , Anne cold them that 
Gilbert Biythe had saved her 
lite. They were very much sur- 
prised and they told her that she 
was Gilbert's friend again but 
Anne refused to be his friend. 
‘Then they went home because-tt 
was getting dark, —Ray C. Cork. 


‘Thon What Happened 

One day Anne Shirley went to 
‘White Sands Hotel to take part 
in a concert in aid of the hosp!- 
tal, There was a party of visi 
tors expected out from the vil- 
loges and towns, and after the 
concert a supper was to be glv- 
en to the performers. 

After o while Anne asked 
Diana what dress she liked her 
to wear for the concert, Anne's 
dresses were White organdy, 
blue-flowered muslin and wild~ 
rose pink, She thought, she 
liked her blue-flowered muslin 
better than the other dresses. 
Anne braided her hair in two 
thick braids and tied them half- 
way up with big white bows. She 
asked Matthew for pearl beads 
for her neck so he brought her 
a string from town and she knew 
he would like to see them on her, 

‘Then Anne went to meet the 
visitors at the concert. She was 
very nervous when she saw many 
others there. She went on the 
stage to recite but she could not 
speak. Just then she saw Gil- 
bert Blythe smiling at her so she 
felt she must be brave. She re- 
cited her poem and every one 
clapped for her A man from 
Boston admired her Titian hair 
and wanted to paint a pleture 
of Anne. Titian was a very fa- 
“mous artist who liked to paint 
yed-haired women. Everyone 
was very nice and kind to Anne. 
She, Diana and Jane were In- 
vited to the banquet after the 
concert. 

‘Then it happened that Anne 
was worried about Marilia and 
Matthew. ‘They must rest, Mar- 
‘la must not work so hard. Mat~ 
thew was worried about his 
money In the Abbey Bank be- 
cause people reported that the 
bank was going to fall, 

‘Then Anne went with Matthew 
to get the cows and wished she 
had been a boy to help him. 
‘That night Anne sat long and 
thought of the beauties of Green 
Gables, She loved the place and 
hoped to stay there always with 
Matthew and Marilla. 

‘The next day sorrow touched 
Anne's life. It was never the 
same again for her. 

Matthew was very pale and 
weak, Marilla was afraid so she 
called Martin, the hired man to 
go for a doctor and the nelgh- 
bours. Matthew fell, fainted 
and then he died. Marilla cried 
all the time. Anne also cried 
because her best-friend was 
gone, Marilla needed glasses be- 
cause she couldn't see and had 
headaches from crying all the 
time after Matthew died. She 
was sad and worried. 

Apne decided to give up the 
Scholariship and stayed home to 
take care of Marilla, Anne had 
now reached the Bend in the 
Road. She wanted to comfort 


“and help Marilla in return for all 


her kindness. 
—Opal K. MacDonald, 


“ ‘pox’ SPORTS 


fk Chadian 


rage 


Steele. SUCCESS OF FORMER FUPEL They are not hardened enough 


‘A very successful series of 
league games has been comple- 
ted, and now ‘comes the task of 
deciding the champions. In all 
three ‘leagues the competition 
was close, in the intermediate 


‘The league as 
follows: 
Senlor 
Pp. W. L. Pts. 
Greyhounds 9 «6 3 12 
Bulldogs 9 5 4 10 
‘Terriers 918 2 
Intermediate 
PW. L, Pts. 
Rabbits 9 6 3 12 
‘Wildeats 93 6 6 
Dogs 9 3 6 6 
Junior 
PW. L. Pts 
‘Turtles 8 5 3 10 
Snails 8 5 3 10 
Crabs 730 7 0 
Handball 


During the off season when 
the snow was melting, handball 
tournaments were held for the 
juniors, intermediates and sen- 
jors. Forty-one boys took part, 
and some very close contests re- 
sulted, The following champ- 
fons were duly acclaimed: 
Benlor—Steve Graziano. 
Intermediate—George Calder. 
Junior—Clifford Martin, 


Softball 

Once again we are ready to 
start softball, although a little 
earlier than usual due to the 
fine weather. The teams have 
been chosen, included in the 
senior Uneups being those men 
teachers who wish to take the 
winter kinks out of thelr legs 
and arms. 

‘These are the teams: 


Senior 
Oriotes—C. Graziano (c.), 8. 
Graziano, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. L. 
Morrison, 8. McLaughlin, P. 
Thibault, B. Styles, M. Tigwell, 
3, Miller, C. Wilson, D. Conlon. 
Glants—N. Wedge (c.) RB. 
Burrows, R. Cork, G. Calder, T. 
George, G. Clarke, Mr. Holmes, 
R. Clarke, B. Wingfield, G. 
Boulton, R. Pretty. 
Gube_-J. Hoey (c.), Mi? 
Rickaby, 0. Parent, Mr. Cunn- 
Ingham, Mr. Hodgson, T. Clarke, 
. G, Wilson, @. Louzon, 
. Palych. 


Intermediate 
Hearts—C. Martin (c.), 1 
Steenburgh, N. Hedden, L. 


Munro, 8. Lavoie, 1. Cowan, a. 
Little, ©, Campbell, G. Ball, B. 
Sutherland. 

Clubs—G. Arnold (¢.), N. Rose, 
E. Knowles, N. Clarke, M. Le- 
Claire, D. Hunter, E. Alford, H. 
Byrne, G. Cassell, B. Lamb. 

Diamonds—W. Raycratt (e.), 
A. Dewsele, B, Robinson, D. 
Moore, A. Laine, H. Greene, D. 
Drake, L. Bennett, R. Hazlitt, R. 
Elterbeck. 


Junior 
_Kings—J. Rolko (c.), ‘HK. Lines, 
A. Longarini, B. Pollington, J. 
‘Howes, D. Fitter, D. Guthro, C. 


McKenzie, B, Tonkin, B. 

Princes—D, Strang (c.), G. 
Etty. W. LeClaire. C. Sands, 1. 
Charron, L."Nichol, R. DeBruge, 
D, Smith, J. Guertin, R. Mc 
‘Laughlin. 

‘Dukes—Z. Sisak (c), J. Barron, 
A. Leduc, 8. Scott, K. Ormerod, 
©. Ashley, A. Leach, G. Sparks, 
I. McComb. 


‘The Big Six 

While scoring ability is not 
the only good quality basketball 
players may possess it is an im- 
portant of the game. 
Further it is a well-known fact 
that in nearly every case the 
player who passes well and uses 
his head Is usually a high scorer. 
‘Therefore we are publishing 
the, names of the six Jeading 
scorers in the boy's senior 
basketball league, with the 
number of games played and 


- the average score per game. 


Pp oG oA 
R, Cork 95 9 105 
©, Parent 94 9 = :104 
G. Hod =O 
8.Greziano 7 9 89 
7. Clarke 57 499 83 
T. George 49 9 54 

pee 

GIRLS" ATHLETICS 
By E. WATT 


Now that Spring is here we 
are finishing up the schedules 
of our winter games so that we 
can start our outside games Os 
soon as the ground is dry. 

‘We have completed the Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior Volley 
pall schedutes, In our senior 
league the Waterliliies were 
winners having as thelr captain 
Mary Yurek. ‘The supporting 
players were: J. Auld, -V. Rich- 
ardson, R. Carnal, I. Richard- 
son, I. Smith, M. Laliberti, M. 
Bennett, J. McGliveary. 

In the Intermediate league the 
Tulips were the winners having 
as their captain Roma Johnson. 
‘The supporting players were: 
N. Aistrop, M. 


In the Junior league the Pet- 
unias were winners under the 
captainship of Mabel Fisk. The 
other players on this team were: 
v. J. Meany, C. McArthur, J. 
Johnston, B. Bartnek, G. Swain, 
B. Waller, H. Haues, L. Hoy. 

Badminton schedules in the 
Senior A. and Senior B. are 
finished. The winners of Senior 
A. are J. Auld and P. Thompson: 
of Genior B. are: N. Alstrop and 
R. MacDonald. 

‘The Intermediate schedule 
will be finished before the ban- 
quet. 

‘The girls have made much 
progress in basketball. They 
have been eager and quick to 
learn. Next year, with more 
practice, we should have some 
excellent players. They have 
all enjoyed this game. 

Our evening games of shuffie~ 
board and table-tennis have just 
been completed and the result 
with appear in the next issue. 

On the whole the girls are 
taking a keen interest in all 
sports and are enjoying this 
side of their school eurricuum 
immensely. 


formerly of 


0. 8. D. 
been promoted from Grade XII 
to Grade XIII without the, ne- 
cessity of writing the final exam~ 
inations, and that he is very suc- 
cessful in the study of Latin and 
French. 

John, who is now sixteen 
years of age, became totally 
deaf from osteomyelitis when he 
was ten. He attended the Ont- 
taro School for the Deaf for three 
years obtaining his High School 
Entrance certificate in June, 
1938 and graduating from Grade 
IX in June, 1939, As it is his 
tntention to attend one of the 
universities in Ontario after 
completing the work of Grade 
‘XM we shall watch his future 
progress with great interest. 

—— 
NOT OVERNIGHT 

‘The undaunted courage of the 
English, their ability to stand up 
‘under the fire and slaughter that 
rains nightly trom the skies, is 
amazing the world, Lament for 
lost possessions, whining over 
the rationed food, all that is de- 
finitely “out.” To win or to lose— 
they stand. 


Mingled with our astonish- 
ment and admiration for this 
high courage ts the inevitable 
question—why? What !s there in 
an Englishman's training that 
produces this stamina? Many 
attribute it to the rigid training 
of the English schools. Men, 
who walked that narrow path in 
youth are in turn fathers who 
Instill high principles in thelr 
children. The Englishman Is no 
shirker when duty les ahead. 
Even the very young know In- 


. stinctively that the thing to do 


in danger is to’keep one’s chin 
up. There were no crying child- 
ren on the City of Benares, news 
reports have stressed the erect 
carriage, the firm bearing of tots 
who came off the refugee ships, 
reporters—and that is courage! 
cool and level-eyed before the 


In contrast how. much, too 
much, we do to spoll our young 
people. We fear for their com- 
fort, lest they be put to do some- 
thing they do not like to do and 
so upset a mythical something 
else that may “ruin personality.” 
Nothing ruins personality, weak- 
ens the soul, like soft easy living. 
‘A boy 1s definitely out of place 
prone on his spine in a rocking 
chair before a radio when. glor- 
fous weather calls him out of 
doors, A few old-fashioned 
chores might introduce him to 
the weather. 

It 1s next to impossible to find 
a young person of school age who 
will accept responsibility, not 
only accept it but prove worthly 
of the trust, really carry out the 
work assigned without supervi- 
sion, Then we wonder that em- 
ployment is so elusive. for most 
of them, or that they do not give 
satisfaction when employed. 


for any serious work. 

In relations to this undent- 
able fact, that life is too easy 
for most of us, and dangerously 
so for boys and girls just learn- 
ing what life means, what work 
should mean, the drafting of 
young men is seen as a blessing. 
Many a spoiled boy will come 
tack better equipped for the 
stern of living usefully, with 
some organized plan, with self 
control, with greater courage 
and self acknowledge. On a 
smaller scale the Scout Organ- 
ization does wonders for younger 
boys and girls. May its lessons 
of service and useful work be 
Jasting. Surely a Scout has no 
place in a rocking chair on 2 
glorious day ‘or when he might 
be better employed. We owe 
ourselves some more rigid 

England did not come 
to her herolc stature overnight. 
‘The foundation of heroism was 
there, drawn from the example 
of teachers, parents, from earl- 
fest days, and springing up, & 
well of strength to inspire men 
and women in perilous times. 

—Le Couteulx Leader, Buffalo, 


ee SMES 

Bome people spend a lot of 
mental curiosity inquiring about 
someone else's private affairs, 


—_+— 
‘THE TRAINING OF RESIDUAL 
BEARING 


(Continued from April issue) 
‘TEACHING SPEECH IN ‘THE 
UPPER GRADES 

Part of the period assigned to 
in the upper grades 
should be devoted to the train: 
ing of residual hearing, These 
two types of work can and should 
be correlated. If a teacher 
should find {t necessary to work 
‘on the voice-breath distinction. 
during the speech period, then 
she might well plan the work 
‘so that half of the tfine is spent . 
on speech and the other halt 
specifically on acoustic training. 
She will find, however, that it 
is difficult to draw a definite line 
between two types of work. If 


she {5 using the hearing afd, as 
she should, during the “speech 
half" of the program, the chil- 


dren are definitely getting a cer- 
tain amount of acoustic train- 
ing. ‘They are looking and lst- 
ning. The same fs true of the 
“Istening half” of the program. 

‘Suppose the lesson for the day 
1s on P and B, the voice-breath 
distinction, Words containing 
these two sounds, tn initial and 
final positions, are drilled on 
first, For example:—A. 


1. pl bill 
2 pat bat. 
3, pack 

4. ple bye 
“S. pet -_ bet 


‘The children look and listen 
as they say the words and hear 
the teacher say them. Correc- 
tions are made when necessary 

AThese words are incorporated 
in sentences, or other words 
containing these sounds are used 
in sentences. 

B. Fil in the blanks with 
words beginning with P. or B. 
1. Patty a brown blouse. (bought) 
2. Bob made a airplane. (big? 
3. are insects. (hees) 
4. Don't leave dying 

(papers) 

(Concluded on page 8) 


, 


fash 


not transfer this ability to make 
out objects to an ability to read 


hearing ald by the deaf person 
does not change this'sound per~ 
ception to hearing. Test for 
language interpretatiop through 
the ear in addition to 

metric or sound test. and you 
have a more definite and com- 
plete test. The blind person with 
“object perception” cannot see 
as you understand ~practical 
vision to be, This ‘subject offers 
a very wonderful opportunity 
for study to those who are Inter- 
ested in psychology. Would that 
the time could come soon when 
the capable research workers to- 
gether with the necessary funds 
could be found to understand 
this challenge, and in so doing 
make a-most contructive con- 
tribittion to the field and settle 
onceand for all the questior! of 
the true value of hearing aids, 


. There are many hard of hear- 
special 


‘on the part of the public and of 
the parents. aoe =i 

at improvements made pos- 
on Th individual 


schools experience the use of a 
group hearing ald but for an en- 
tirely different purpose. Re- 
member speech is made tp of 
sounds of words. Vowels cannot 
be seen by the eye. The average 
deaf child possesses sound per- 
ception—the ability-to react to 
sound. Therefore, as an ald to 
hettering speech sounds and also 
as a possible asset to lipreading 
provided’ the individual is a Mp- 
reader, a group hearing ald can 
be used with a deaf child. How- 
ever, it is not used in any sense 
with the thought of giving the 
deaf child ‘hearing. “Hearing 
ajds, as actual aids in the sense 
of amplifying and bringing 
spoken thought within range of 
one’s hearing. are not for the 
deaf, but only for the hard of 
hearing. Do not add to the bur- 
den of the deaf child by making 
him pose as a hard of hearing 
child when he is not. Be just 
and considerate and give your 
deaf child a chance. You should 
realize that of all children, your 
deaf child experiences the most 
serious of ali-gducational hand- 


and to see the printed though! 
In the same way the use 0! 


or not 


and teeds- sounds. and new material need not be chang- age. and 


ye 


‘tre Cantattant : 


this new “experiment” of 
ing aids for the deaf has 


‘this way. 
of the story may be 
‘should be used for sentence and word dis- 


1, Something Ke is used to cateh qiscussed orally for several days 
2 


yple. (A mob) exercises for use with the 
4, Kovina of shell fisn, (A, crab) nearing ald adds much variety 
to the regular classroom work. 
SPEECH EXERCISES 


‘TRAIN 
In giving their own version. 
HEARING = of the subject under discussion, 
After these exercises “have the children may write individu- 
teen given as straight “speech” 1 topics; they may contribute 
exercises, they may be used a5 to q “class” topic written on the 
exercises for training residual toard or they may take, through 
hearing. Use the sentences first. jp reading and hearing, a topic 
‘See if the children can tell. prepared by the teacher. If 
through hearing alone, whether notebodks are kept, the children 
the blank in each sen- may like to write, at the top of 

tence has been filled in with the paper, what medium of in- 
the correct word. Then se if terpretation was employed. They 
distinguish between the will be more proud of the papers 
sentences through hearing alone. marked “Listening” than any 

procedure, giving @ others. 


ation. _ hundred. : 
‘The exercises In Miss School- = Certain types of exercises de- 
field's book, “Beiter Speech and fnitely do not lend themselves 


Better Reading.” are excellent to the training of residual hear- 

for this purpose. ing. There are not many of these, 
Reading aloud during the however. 

speech and acoustic training Multiple choice séntences, el- 


period {s valuable. Care should be liptical sentences, true-false 
taken to find a text which con- statements, incomplete  sen- 
tajns a goodly amaynt of “con- tences, exercises in matching 


versational” Janguage. If each words and meanings, multiple 
child can have a copy of the choice definitions, and substitu- 
book, so much the better. Read tion sentences may easily be 
a paragraph, or even a/whole turned into exercises for train- 
page, while the children listen ing hearing. The old way, with 
and follow in their own books. the hearing ald, should supple- 
‘Then go back and read one sen- ment former methods. 

tence aloud. See if the children. Our main concern should be 
can find the sentence. Then to train the child's hearing to 
read single words selected here the point where he will be able 
and there. The particular value to use it. Use it where? Just 
in this type of exercise Ites in during the ocoustic training per- 
‘the fact that the children are lod? No. “During the arithme- 
‘seeing and hearng correct lan- tic period, during the science 
guage. They should be allowed period, during the speech period. 
to do much of the reading aloud ° Use it when? All the time! 


themselves. 

SUMMARY 
~ It is often impossible to grade 
children according to their edu- 
Our methods of presenting cational age, thelr chronological 
their fearing loss. 
‘ed except that the children will Ideally, the hard of hearing 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


C UN 


of 


easier to keep a class “together” ., 


her work to take care o! 
needs of all three groups in one 
class. 
‘The work of the acoustic train- 
ing period should treat these 
groups separately. With 
e partially deaf children, the 
training should begin with exer- 
cises-for the recognition of the 


- number of fmpulses in words and 


sentences, the .difference be- 
tween “high” and “low” volce 
pitch, and the difference be- 
tween “strong” and “weak,” for 
future work on accent. Many of 
the so-called profoundly deaf 
can -also benefit from this type 
of work. For the hard of hearing, 
these exercises are apt to be too, 
elementary. Their hearing has 
already been trained up to and 
beyond this point. With these 
children the emphasis needs to 
be placed on using their hearing 
to correct thelr speech, on 
making them more alert acou- 
stieally, They must learn to 
discriminate between consonant 
and vowel sounds. 


When the exercises are too 
difficult for the partially and 
profoundly deaf, they may look 
and listen, and will be getting 
practice in Mp reading. When 
this procedure is followed, it is 
advisable to seat the profoundly 
deaf and partially deaf together 
at’ the extreme left or right. In 
fact, It ts advisable to use this 
seating arrangement at all 
times. Then™during the class 
work in language, or arithmetic, 
‘or social studies, when “listen- 
ing” exercises are used, the pro- 
foundly deaf will be in & con- 
ventent location for lip reading. 
convey the idea that when pos- 
sible, all work should be adapted 
to the training of residual hear- 
ing. However, before the “sight- 
hearing” method can attain 
maximum efficiency, residual 
hearing must be trained to a 
point of usefulness for this pur- 
pose, This point of usefulness 
will be reached more quickly if 
every opportunity for. training 
residual hearing 1s utilized. A 
few moments devoted to listen- 
ing during each class period will 

1 more effective than an in- 
tensive half hour of such work 
once a day. "Listening" !s a 
strenuous business for ears and 
minds which are unaccustomed 
to such exercise. The fatigue 
Foint is quickly reached, There- 
fore, frequent short periods will 
bring better results than occa~ 
slonal long periods. If active 
“listening” is required only dur- 
ing the speech or acoustic train- 
ing class, it s apt to be forgotten 
the rest of the day and much 
valuable time and adaptable 
material are neglected. 


If we adapt some of the work 
in other subjects to acoustic 
training exerclses, we are really 
Killing the proverbial two birds. 
We are not only training hear- 
ing. but we are getting in some 
variety in drill on subject mat- 
ter, vocabulary, language, and 
speech. Probably one of the 
greatest problems for the oral 
educator of the deaf ts that of 
making spoken language habit- 
ual and natural, The “sight- 
hearing” method, with more em- 
phasis on hearing than in. the 
past, will help to a startling de- 
gree to solve this difficulty. 
—The American Era. 
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NUMBER EIGHT 


Where Lake Ontario ends and the mighty Bt. Lawrence begins its Journey to the #6, nestling clove to the north shore of the lake, lies the island 
counity of Prince Edward, Quinte’s Isle of Lakes and Bays Here Ontarie rey a Tund of quiet beauty, of lakes and bays end shoreline drives, of rich 
farmlands and busy fishing es of old homes and modern canneries, A Ofer uached by war or strife where is found the restful charm of the rural 
Countryside, A land where the art of living is of first tmportance. 


Prom the Cayuga village of Kente meaning “field or meadow” this land takes ts Tate “Quinte” being a derivation of the name of this Jong ago vil- 
‘and other Iroquols tribes that. in the middle of tbe seventeenth century frst cettied the island, then, snd init Ae SS ia 
narrow 
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2 and 
eof fe Merry Catal tn ee tee Setcurring Place onthe vorngs fo ue wet alo knew tit nd wot be CORE of 
the Loyalists later. 


‘Throughout the early years of strife in the struggle for dominance of this 
tion, came 


American Revolu from 

shore of the thickly wooded ite seers, Untied mpl Larry yect thelr rude og cabins and bult their Dour mall, aM -7 A ess 

yards. (ie etl oe and the Loyal bowed anrSt (he pler of unceasing tou wit rude Implements 19 care 8 EOS Bt carey the Oat 

ree Tear hen ent eee Une Una Se crop ana fom rer cong tong She woe Sly RS iter i te 

Tey to the markets across the lake. The ic remains rrest in 

tered locations along the shore line. ‘Then as the frontier was. gradual Gener ack, Heh crops fruits and vegetables replaced the barley ad or 
plant ing 
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SPORTS BANQUET HELD AT 
©. S. D.; TITLES AWARDED 


W. J. Morrison, Superintendent 
of School, Chairman for the 
Evening 


Champion athletes were hon- 
oured’ and awards given for 
proficiency and athietic prowess 
at. the Annual Boys’ 
Banquet held at the Ontario 
Behool for the Deaf on the even- 
ing of April 24 when upwards of 
125 keen and athietic-minded 
deaf ‘boys received crests and 
tabs emblematic of the various 
school sports champlonships won 
by the individual and group 
teams, The boys’ gymnasium 

~was gayly and suitably decorated 
for the occasion with sport pla- 
‘ques and national flags adorning 
the walls to add color to the oc- 
casion. 

W. J. Morrison, superintendent 
at the O, S. D. was the 
of the evening and welcomed 
the school champions and guests 
before personally presenting the 
winners with their crests and 
tabs. Miss C. Ford added to the 
occasion with advice to the 
students, more particularly the 
graduating pupils, who' will take 
their places in everyday Ufe in 
the near future. “You must be 
@ good sport in work as well as 
play and do your part,” advised 
Miss Ford. 


SS 

Mr. James Rickaby, athletic 
director of the O. 8. D. and in 
charge of last evening's banquet 
and program personally con- 
gratulated all winners and 
thanked those who had in any 
‘way assisted in the sports life of 
the school throughout the year. 


*E. B. Lally Principal Speaker 


Mr. E. B, Lally, formerly ¢on- 
nected with the staff at the 
0.5, D. was the principal speaker 
and brought the students a 
message from his new connec- 
tions, in charge of secking em- 
ployment for the deaf, through 
government. ald in Ontario. 
“This school gives you the edu- 
cation and prepares you for 
your place in the business world. 
In the business world as well as 
sport you must learn to obey 
your leaders, but the most im- 
portant thing. {s to remain at 
school until you have graduated 
and learn-your respective ‘work 
well so that when you come to 
us Seeking employment we can 
recommend you and obtain work 
for the deaf boys. Learn to do 
your work well here and you will 
be prepared to obtain the better 
positions when you go out into 
the business world” cautioned 
Mr. Lally. 


Omer Parent responded, in a 
clear audible voice for the newly- 
crowned school champions, 

Mr. Morrison, Miss Ford, Tea- 
chers, Guests and Fellow pupils: 

As captain of one of the sentor 
teams I ‘have been asked to 
speak for the winning teams to- 
sight. 

Since the banquet last year, 
the boys have ‘taken part in 
different sports varying with 
the seasons. They have enjoy- 
ed all thelr games. 

Last spring we played softball 
and basketball. In Autumn we 
played rugby and volleyball. 
During the winter we played 


C 
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hockey both intra-mural and 
inter-school. 
‘The Senior, Intermediate, and 


‘Mr. Rickaby for coaching us in 
all these games and for teaching 
us to be good sports. In a spirit 
‘of good sportsmnship we must 
‘all try to do our best but we must 
never-be poor losers. =. 

+ We all have a chance to win 
but We cannot always do so, and 
we must learn to accept defeat 
in a sporting sptrit. 

Various Titles Won 

‘The various. championship 
teams and respective captains 
for the year 1940-41 were: 

Handball: Senior, Steve Graz- 
tano. Intérmediate: Geo, Calder. 
Junior, D. Moore. 

Senlor rugby: Won by Tigers, 
captain 5,. Graziano. Senlor 
hockey won by Wolves, captain, 
R. Cork. Intermediate hockey, 
Millionaires, captain W. Robin- 
son. Junior hockey, Maroons, 
‘captain D. Drake. Football, 
junior, won by Midgets, captain 
‘W. Trim. Intermediate, Sons of 
Scotland, captain W. Raycraft. 
Senior, Cubs, captain C. Graz- 
Jano. Softball, junior, won by 
Princes, captain J. Little. Inter- 
mediate, Clubs,,captain J. Hooey. 
Volleyball senior won by Greens, 
captain R. Burrows. Intermed- 
fate won by Roses, captain J. 
Miller. Junior, won by Pines, 
captain L. Charron. Basketball, 
senior, won by Bulldogs, captain 
S. McLaughlin. Intermediate, 
Rabbits captain G. Calder. Juni- 
or, won by Snails, captain N, 
Clarke, 

Beside the teaching staff at 
the O. S. D. among the guests 
present were Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Morrison, Mr. G. F. Stewart and 
Mr. Jack Doran athletic director 
at St. Michael's Academy. Mr. 
Stewart acted as interpreter for 
the speakers in relaying the 
words to the students in the sign 
language. To Mrs. McCluggage, 
Matron at the O. S. D. and her 
efficient staff, many words of 
comment for the evening's re- 
past were extended. 


—— 


GIRLS' BANQUET AT 0. S. D. 
PROVES AN ENJOYABLE AF- 


Awards Made to Students Ath- 
fetes for -Varlous Events in 


,> School Year 


Honoring the captains and 
members of winning teams, and 
the school's Girl Guide Company, 
the annual girls’ banquet at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf was 
held oni the evening of May ist 
and’ was ‘a fine success. The 
auditorium was aftistically de- 
corated in red, white and blue 

with flags grouped’on the plat- 
form and the tables carrying 
out the patriotic color scheme. 
Red, whjte and blue candles in 
silver holders and streamers 
and flags in clever John Bull 
holders, designed by Mr. Vaug- 
han, gave the tables a very 
attractive alr. Eighty girls 
were present at the banquet 
with their teachers and guests. 

A cordial welcome was ex- 
tended to those present by Mr. 
W. J. Morrison, principal. “The 
banquet,” he said, “completed 
the year of games during which 
the girls had become skilled in 


- 


akating, baseball, volley ball, 
badminton and are now learn- 
ing basketball.” Organised sports 
were begun for the girls under 
the tion of Miss Keeler, 
later by Connell, Miss Mal~ 
oney and now Miss Watt will 
have charge. The Girl Guide 
work is being splendidly carried 
on, and although !t presents 
some difficulties outside the 
“city, the girls are enjoying the 
work and are progressing under 
Miss Keller’s'supervision. These 
activities would all ald the girls 
to make friends after leaving 
school. The banquet had béen 
arranged under thé direction of 
‘Miss Watt and Miss Keeler, with 
the delicious menu being the 
work of the matron, Mrs. Mc- 
Cluggage-~" 


An Annual Affair 


‘The banquet is an annual af- 
fair, the first for some of the 
“junior girls, the last for those 
who will graduate this term. 
Mr. Morrison hoped that next 


year the shadow of war might” 


be lightened and the banquet be 
held in circumstances more 
cheerful, 

Mr. George F. Stewart and Mr. 
F. Cunningham: acted as inter- 
preters of addresses, finger spell- 
ing the words of the speakers for 
the puplls. Mr, Alec Gordon led 
in the singing of the National 
Anthem following which Mr. 
Morrison introduced the guests 


of the evening. , 


Tabs were presented by the 


‘Superintendent to the members . 


of winning teams and the reply 
to his words of congratulation 
‘was made by Mary J. Yurek, re- 
presenting the captains of the 
winning teams. 


Mr. Morrison, Miss Ford, 
Teachers, Guests and Fellow 
Pupils 


The captains of the winning 
teams have chosen me to speak 
for them to-night, 

‘The girls are enjoying their 
sports more and more every 
year. During the past year 
many games have been played 
in our school. We have enjoy- 
ed volley-ball, badminton, ro- 
unders, softball, shuffle-board, 
table tennis, and basketball. 

During the winter we played 
badminton and volley-ball in 
the assembly room. The winn- 
ing teams have had to play hard 
to win the championship, as the 
other teams tried hard to win 
too. The Badminton schedule 
was drawn up before Christmas 
and we started to play when the 
weather was too cold to play 
outside. 

‘This spring we have learned 
basketball and last week we 
chose our new softball teams. 
‘We have played a few games on 
the softball senedule. We ex- 
pect to start Danish Rounders 
soon. 


‘The Senior, Intermediate and 
Junior girls wish to thank both 
Miss Maloney, and Miss Watt 
for their work in teaching us to 
play those different games. 
‘They have encouraged us to be 
good sports, while playing our 
games, and if we develop a true 
sporting spirit in games we shall 
be better able to accept what- 
ever Ife has in store for us 
when we leave school. 


J 
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‘The captains of the winning 
teams are as follows: 


Rounders—Blanche 
Junior Volley Bali—M a bel 
Fisk. 


Intermediate Softball—Elleen 
Barratt, 

Intermediate Rounders—Joyce 
Brohm. 2 

Intermediate Volley Ball—Ro- 
ma Johnston. 

Intermediate Badminton— 
Betty Bergeron, Donna Lata- 
wlecz. : 

Intermediate Table Tennts— 
Donna Latawiecz. 

Intermediate Shuffle ‘Board— 
Donna Latawiecz. 


Senior Softball—Phyllis 
‘Thompson, 
Senior Volley Ball— Mary 
Yurek. 


Senior Table Tennis—Mary 
Churchill. 


Senior Shuffle Board—Lucille 
Bourdeau. 

Senior Badminton (a)—Jessie 
Auld, Phyllis Thompson. 

Senior Badminton (b)—Nor- 
ma Aistrop, Roberta MacDonald. 

Senior Rounders— Vivian 

Richardson. 


The fine, healthy appearance 
of the girls who had come for- 
ward to take thelr awards was 
evidence not only of the ex- 
cellent supervision of the school 
doctor and nurse but of the 
beneficial results of their re- 


creation schedule. 


Greetings Extended 


Mrs. Leo B? Riggs district com- 
missioner of the Girl Guides, 
who with Mrs. H. W. Ackerman, 
deputy commissioner, was a 
guest at the banquet, brought 
greetings from Belleville Girl 
Guides. Girl Guide work is not 
possible In any country but a 
democracy as it was founded on 
democratic principles and all 
activities carry out the demo- 
cratic spirit. She spoke of her 
pleasure at being present at the 
banquet to which she looked 
forward with keen anticipation 
each year. 


Miss Catherine Ford who, as 
Mr. Morrison pointed out, more 
than anyone else watched over 
and took care of the boys and 
girls from the moment they first 
came to school, spoke of the 
pride with which thelr teachers 
looked upon such a happy, 
healthy and bright looking group 
of girls, The that they 
were members of a winning team 
showed that they had learned 
how to be good sports and to do 
their particular small part of 
work on the team well. Never 
in the history of the world has 
tt been so important for each 
one to do ‘thelr special work 
well and bravely. If they re- 
membered the lessons of good 
sportsmanship and of Guiding 
they would always be the fine 
girls thelr teachers know them 


Miss Helen Keeler who has 
introduced and fostered the 
Girl Gulde movement. in the 
school, taking”!t on as an extra 
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Lett to Right— 

Back Row—T. George, D. Conlon, G. Margo, O. Parent, J. Clelland, 
C. Maloney, G. Owen, M. Tigwell, 8. Graziano, L. Ray- 
ner, R Cork, C. Wilson. 

Front Row—P. Thompson, M. Stewart, J, Auld. M. Yurek, O, Msc- 
Donald, M, Churehill, L. Bourdeau, ‘ 


? 
Editorial 
By JESSIE AULD 


‘The purpose of the Ontario School for the Deaf is to 
help the boys and girls who come here to grow up to be use- 
ful and worth while citizens. 


‘We shall soon be ready to step out into this large world 
of ours to try to make a place for ourselves, that will be an 
honor to the O. 5. D. from which we graduate. : 


In the years to come our interests may change, but when 
we read this book, we shall recall pleasant memories of our 
daya here. 


‘The cover of this issue will always keep “Our School” 
before us. It was designed by Lucille Bourdeau under the 
direction of Miss M. Cass, Instructress in Commercial Art. 
Tt pictures the front entrance of the main bullding which 
faces the Bay of Quinte. 


To the teachers may we say “Thanks” from deep down 
in our hearts. You have done your best for us and If we do 
not live up to the standards you have taught us we have only 
ourselves to blame. We wish you health, success, and all 
/happiness. . 


‘To you, my fellow classmates, may I say “Farewell.” Do 
not lose this little book for you will find you will appreciate 
it more as time goes on. A glimpse at old friends and faml- 
lar scenes of the past will afford you many moments of de- 
Ughtful reverie. : 
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SENIOR Ill ACADEMIC 


Left to Right— 


Front Row—P. Thompson, M. Stewart, M. Yurek, O. MacDonald, 
‘M. Churchill, L. Bourdesu, 


Back Row—8. Polych, C. Wilson, G. Owen, R. Cork. 
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Personal History of 3 Academic 


By GORDON OWEN 


Raymond Cork 


Ray was born in Kingston, Ontario on October, 12, 1923. 
Raymond still lives in Kingston, the “Limestone City." He 
entered the O. 8. D: in the autumn of 1930 at the age of 6 
years. He has been at the O. 8. D. for 10% years. He is 
fond of sports. He has worked in the print shop for three 
years and wants to be a printer when he finishes school. He 
has relatives in England and has gone to visit them twice. 


He went once with his parents in 1926 and again in 1931.- 


He has a younger sister, Vera who goes to school here also. 
Good Luck to Ray. 


Carder Wilson 


On January 28, 1923 in Kitchener Carder was born. He 
has been deaf from birth. He entered school in the fall of 
1930 at the age of seven. He has been at school nearly 11 
years. He has one brother, who is also deaf. Carder has 
worked in the print shop 3 years. He has operated the !ino- 
type and set up type for the year book. Fils favourite 
‘activities are baseball, biking and travelling. All success 
to Carder. 


Gordon Owen 


It was in Workington, England that Gordon was born 
on February 23, 1924. He was born deaf. All the family 
moved to Canada In 1927. Now he lives in Windsor, Ontario. 
He entered school in the autumn of 1931 at the age of seven 
years. He has worked at agriculture at the school for two 
Years and he helped on the farm every day. His teacher, 
Mr. Hodgson, has taught him how to do many things which 
will help him.in farm work. His favourite sport {s hockey 
‘and he likes to travel. We hope he gets a Job on a farm 
when he finishes school. 


Sam Polych 


Sixteen years ago Sam wa born at Foleyet, Ontario, on 
August 18, 1924. He went to the Foleyet public school for 
seven years. He entered the O. S. D. on September 13, 1939, 
atthe age of 15. He can talk and hear, He lost some of his 
hearing when he was twelve years old. He is fond of wrest!- 
ing. He wants to be a printer when he finishes school. He 
worked in the O. S. D. print shop for one and half years, 
His favourite sport is hockey. The best of luck Sam. 


Opal MacDonald 


Opal was born on a farm at Mallorytown on August 8, 
1921, When she was thirteen years old, her parents moved 
to Brockville. She became deaf, when she was three years 
‘old. She has been eleven years at the O. 8.D. Her hobbles 
‘are swimming, driving a car and bicycle riding. She Is also 
fond of sewing. Good luck to Opal. 


Mary Jane Yurek 


Mary came here from Canada’s capital, Ottawa. She 
was born there on July 30, 1923. She has lived there for the 
seventeen years of life. She entered the school in 
the spring of 1933 at the age of 9 years. She has three big 
brothers. Her oldest brother joined the air force in 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia on October 20, 1940. Her second 
brother joined the Governor General's Foot Guards last 
summer. We wish Mary Good Luck. * 


Mary Churchill 


In Hamilton, on March 24, 1923, Mary. was born. She 
has lived in Toronto for the past 3 years. She has three 
brothers and one sister. Her sister is a nurse in Mount Ver- 
non, New York: Mary became deaf of the age of 2 when she 
had an operation on her left ear. She went to a school for 
hearing children for one year. She has been attending the 
O. 8D. for 9 years and has taken typing for 6 years. She 
is fond of typing. Best of Luck for Mary. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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‘The mechanical work is all done 
by the pupll-apprentices, under the 


1. B. Morrison, Printing Instructor 


VISIT OF THE LIEUTENANT- 
" GOVERNOR 

Friday, May 16th, 1941, will 
long be a memorable day in 
the history of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. It was the 
occasion of the visit of the Hon- 
ourable Albert Matthews, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ontario. 

Accompanied by his daughter, 
Mrs. Fell, and his alde-de-camp 
‘Lieutenant Colonel P. N. Alex 


.ander, His Honour and part; 


7 
arrived at the Superintendent's 
residence just before noon and 
were greeted by Mr. Morrison, - 
the Superintendent and Mrs. 
Morrison. . 

‘The party then proceeded to 
a platform on the lawn, in front 
of the school,-where they ob- 
served the raising-and saluting 
of the flag by the pupils, who 
recited in unision the pledge, “I 
pledge allegiance to my flag and 
to the Empire for which it 
stands, one nation indivisible, 
with Liberty, equality and justice 
for all.” The repeating of the 

edge was followed by the 
National Anthem and the usual 
“thre: cheers.” 

Mr> Morrison then welcomed 
His Honour to our school, saying 
that this was the ‘(rst time in 
thirty years that a Lleutenant-* 
Governor had visited the school. 
He also said that His Honour is 
interested in education,’ being 
chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of McMaster University. 
“He 1s especially interested in 
the education of boys and girls 
who have not the same advan- 
tages as others." Mr. Morrison 
explained to His Honour how the 
boys and girls come to the school 
from all parts of Ontarlo. He 
expressed regret that Mrs, Mat- 
thews was unable to be present 
‘but was pleased to welcome Mrs. ° 
Fell, his daughter, who has four | 
children of her own and is espe- 
cially interested in the smaller 
children. Mr. Morrison ‘con- 


| cluded by introducing His Hon- 


our to the pupils and staff. 

* The Lieutenant-Governor sta- 
ted that he had been looking 
forward to his visit to the school. 
As the King’s representative, one 
of his duties Is to visit the resi- 
dentiat schools and institutions 
in the province. He commented 
on the well kept ap} ce of 


‘THE CANADIAN 


A Message From the Superintendent 


thal this has been your home for nine months of the 
year. We have endeavoured to make you happy to educate 
you in pi for Ufe, To those of you who are leaving school 


Valedictory 


By GEORGE MARGO 


‘To-day, our Graduation Day means much to us, for to- 
day we-have come to the point where we must leave the 
teachers and friends who have Jed and directed us along the 
right paths during our school days; led us and taught us, 
not only: reading, writing and arithmetic, but also the 
difference between right and wrong. How well we have 
learned these lessons will be proved by our actions Inthe 
future. 


‘Schoolmates, you know that we hate to leave you for we 
have shared many happy experiences. Now we must go 
forth on our separate paths. 


We are truly grateful to the Superintendent, the tea- 
chers, and the supervisors who have spared no effort to make 
our stay here comfortable and profitable. 


Our prayer is that we shall never disappoint them in any 
way, after we have left their careful guidance. 


Leaving our schoolmates is not an easy task but we hope 


_ inall sincerity that they may fill our-places better than:we 


have done. 


May we, as we go out, ever reflect the training of love 
and service to others which has been taught us here at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 


We expect to make new friends but we shall not forget 
the old ones. It is or hope to visit the school whenever 
possible, to see our teachers and friends. Farewell, until 
we meet again. 


|, feet 


nurse. 


His Honour said he would 
about his recent visit to 
the United States, because he 
wanted Canadians to better un-" 
derstand the anxiety of the 
Americans over British 
conditions. He visited Boston 
where he found no record of a 
visit of a Lieutenant Governor 
of Ontarlo. He did, however, 
find that in 1775. on the day of 
the Battle of Bunker's Hill, there 
was present a 16 year old soldier, 
one John Graves Simcoe who 
later became the first Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Ontario. 


His Honour then told of his vi- 
sit to Boston University where 
he lunched with Dr. 

Later he visited the Boston In- 
stitute of Technology where & 
“Carnival of Freedom” was be- 
ing held to raise money for Bri- 
tish Relief. He then ins 

the First Division of the Ameri- 
can army and was much‘impres- 
sed with their mechanized units. 

One, in particular, a sort of 


. armoured car kitchen was run 


by gas and would in a few min- 
utes cook a meal for 125 men. 
He also inspected the military 
hospital, of which there were 
two with 1,000 beds, He did not 
think this necessary when they 
were so close to the Boston Hos- 
pital. 

When the day of rest came, 
His Honour and Mrs. Matthews 
attended the Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church’ where new flags 
had been placed. Among them 
was the flag of St. George. His 
Honour stated that he had ob- 
served one here at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, At the 
church, he read the lesson of the 
day and after the service, rested. 


His Honour commented on how 
they tried to please. them in 
every possible way. Having re- 
counted his experiences during 
his visit to the United states, 
His Honour thanked the boys 
and girls for their attention. 


After thanking Mr. Matthews 
for his address Mr. Morrison 
told the pupils that the Lieuten- 
ant Governor represents: the 
King in the province of Ontarlo 
and he stated that the teachers 
would later explain to them the 
meaning of the visit of the Lieu- 
tenant- Governor, Mr: Cun- 
ningham signed and finger- 
spelled the speeches of His Hon- 
our and Mr. Morrison. 


After the pupils had gone to 
the dining-room, the members 
of the teaching staff were pres- 
ented to His Honour and follow- 
ing this the party proceeded to 
the private dining-room “where 
a delicious luncheon was served 
by the deaf girls, under the sup- 
ervision ‘of Miss Daly. Those 
present at the:luncheon were 
His Honour, Mrs. Fell, Colonel 
Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Morri- 
son, Mr. Arnott, MPP., Judge 
Cameron and Mrs. Cameron. 
Miss Ford and Dr. Amoss. Miss 
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Deat Students 


Hon, Albert Matthews, Lieutenant- photo Cunningham, extreme + 
Governor, the Ontario right, is shown interpreting the speech in 
School for the Deaf at Belleville and ended the sign language. Mr. Matthews was 
the Inspection with an address to the accomvanied by his daughter, Mrs. C. P. 
students assembled on the lawn. In the Fell, and by Lieut.-Col. Norman Alexander. 


CLOSING EXERCISES 

Closing-Exercises were held in 
the assembly room at 1.15 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 11th, with the superintend- 
ent, Mr, W. J. Morrison in 
charge. 

Phyllis Thompson and Ray- 
mond Cork, having been awarded 
the General Proficiency ‘prizes 
for highest standing In the sen- 
jor department were presented 
with the Princeps Alumnus and 
Alumnae prizes, donated by the 
Ontario Association of the Deat. 
Mr. George F. Stewart, Honorary 
President of the Association 
made the presentation. The 
names of these two students 
were placed on the Dr. Coughlin 
Memorial Tablet, which was un- 
velled by Miss Lena Carroll, 


|, tea~ 
cher in the senior department, 
who is retiring when school clos- 
es in June. 


High School Entrance certifi- 
cates were presented to the fol- 
lowing students who have comp- 
leted the grade 8 public school 
course of study and have been 
promoted to the high school 
class: Lucille Bourdeau, Mary 
Churchill, Raymond Cork, Opal 
McDonald, Gordon Owen, Maur- 
een Btewart, Phyllis Thompson, 
Carder Wilson, Mary Yurek, Sam 
Polych. 

Diplomas were presented to 
the following students of the 
most advanced classes: 


“Ruby Carnall, *James Clel- 
land, ‘Randall Clark, *Stephen 
Graziano, *Ahti Laine, *Roberta 

+ MacDonald, ‘Dorothy Medal, 
‘Vivian Richardson, ‘Jessie 
Auld, Douglas Conlon, *Charles 
Graziano, *George Margo, *Mal- 
colm Tigwell, Lucille Bourdeau. 
Mary Churchill, Raymond Cork, 
Opal McDonald, Gordon Owen, 
Maureen Stewart, Phyllis 
‘Thompson, Carder Wilson, Mary 
Yurek, Sam Polych, Marion Ben- 
nett, Gerald Clarke, Eleanor 
Flowers, Teddy George, Michael 
Le Claire, Sam McLaughlin, 
Ralph Pretty, Isobel Richardson, 
Peter Thibault. 

* Received their diplomas In 
1939 or 1940. - 

General Proficiency Prizes, 
donated by the Teachers’ Coun- 
cil were presented as follows: 
{A) Senior School: Given for 

general proficiency in the 
academic subjects: 

Winners:—Phyllis Thompson, 
by reversion to Maureen Stewart. 
Raymond Cork, by reversion to 
Carder Wilson. . 

(B) Intermediate School: Given 
for general proficiency and 
progress. 

‘Winners:—Denna Latawiecz. 

Gordon Louzon. 


(C). Vocational Classes: Given 
‘to the pupil who attained 
greatest success in his or 
her vocational work. 


‘~ Toronto Globe and Mail, May 17th? 


Agriculture Gordon Owen. 
Art Lucille Bourdeau. 
Baking Teddy George. 
Barbering Omer Parent. 
Business Jessie Auld. 


Carpentry... Raymond Burrows. 
Dressmaking..Vivian Richardson. 
Foods and 

Homemaking 
Printing and 
Linotyping . Stephen Graziano. 
Shoe Repairing Randall Clark. 
Woodworking . Malcolm Tigwell. 


Miss M. C. Maloney, distributed 
copies of “The Quinte Outlook” 
among the senior. students and 
members of the teaching staff. 


Ruby Carnall. 


As stated on another page of - 


this issue “The Quinte Outlook" 
was prepared by the senior stud- 
ents under the direction of Miss 
Maloney, and is the third year 
book to be published. 


Athletic awards, prizes, medals 
and pins were also presented, 
the names of the recipients be- 
ing given on another page with 
the sports news. 


Later in the afternoon the 
students who had received cer- 
tiftcates, diplomas and prizes 
were entertained by the Teach- 
ers’ Assocation at a picnic in 
the Tweed Memorial Park, on 
Stoco Lake. 


THE HEART OF THE: EMPIRE 
Attention is drawn to two men 
God has raised up to guide us 
through this world crisis. First, 
our valiant King George VI who, 
in his broadcasts to the Empire, 
fills us with fresh courage. He 
and his beautiful Queen fear- 
lessly risk thelr ! ves day after 
day to cheer thoce who suffer 
most, with their icady and un- 
derstanding sympathy. 
Winston Churchiil, the Prime 
Minister of Greai Britain. was 
“made for this hour.” Every 
episode of his eventful Iife seems 
to have been a preparation for 
the part he now plays in this 
struggle against the powers of 
evil. To use an old fashioned 
expression. he is a “man of 
parts.” From his earliest days 
he has been a soldier He first 
saw service In the Spanish Am- 
erlean War in Cuba where he 


was decorated for bravery; later ° 


on he had a brillant career in 
the Boer War. At twenty-seven 
years of age he became a’ mem- 
ber of Parliament and at thirty- 
reven was made First Lord of 
the Admiralty. In the midst of 
@ busy life, he made time for 
lecture tours, painting, study of 
military scence and writing 
books. 

His hobby and recreation is 
building, and there are Many 
evidences of his skill on his 
country estate twenty miles from 
London, where he gets into “blue 
overalls, smokes his long cigar, 
hunches himself before a wall, 
mixes the mortar, and lovingly 
slaps the bricks.into place.” It 
Is difficult to believe he fs sixty- 
six, for his “cheeks are a child's 
clear pink; his powerful stocky 
body. with a very big head, bears 
a striking resemblance to that 


of a healthy bulldog. When he- 


begins to talk his words roll and 
bounce.” 

And how eagerly we listen to 
his every word: He has said of 
his gallant airmen, “Never have 
so many owed so much to so 
few.” 

We say, “Never have so many 
owed so much to one man!” 
—Canadian Red Cross Juntor. 

——_+—_ 
THE NEW BUS 
On June 2nd. Mr. Flagler went 
to Toronto to get a new bus for 
the 0.5. D. He drove it to the 
school, arriving at 4 P.M. It is 
orange with black trim. The 
words, “Province of Ontario- 
Department of Education” are 
printed on the side. On the 
back there are eight red lights 
and on the front two white, and 
seven green. There are two 
steps, and folding doors. e 
celling is cream and the walls 
are light green. The eleven 
seats are covered with brown 
leatherette. The bus will seat 
twenty-one. At the back there 
is an emergency door. There 
are four lights inside, —2A. Sr. 
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BAY OF QUINTE DISTRICT the louder they yell. It ts ex- door of a desirable source of 

MEET asperating and often extremely. livelihood. As ‘with normal per- 

cruparrassing; but {f the afflicted sons, a serious drawback to suc- 

Steve Grasiano Wins mas a sense of humor It cess ia the Snsbillty or disinelin- 

‘Taree Brents Pipossible to consider the inci- ation to stick to a job. It works 

‘Another highly successfull dl- gent amusing. All that one can: to thelr disadvantage with em- 
strict fleld gay kage tet heed do in such a case 1s to insist that ployers. 

Bay of Quinte C. 0.8.8. A. at writing be more resorted to88® rn conjugal relations the deat 

Albert College grounds on May means of communication. are held in high esteem by those 


31. 4 hey 
‘Tne most expert lip-readers who know them. As a rule they 
‘The grounds were in fine pre constantly getting into dl M- are affectionate and loyal mates, 
shape, and competition in all culties for the art of Iip-reading their common affliction rend- 
sections was keen with a-large js in reallty a game of “Guess”. ering them tolerant and con- 
number of entrants competing. The more one Knows, the better siderate of one another. Div- 
Steve Graziano, O. 5. D. star are or origin ot cueseing ge orces among them are rare: 
athlete had a perfect day, enter- rectly. it sometimes we proud propert; 
ing three events and winning also expected to be mind readers. Gane Geet an 8 Ee oe 
three to gam second place in As in the ens> of the blind Ttcr. "ang with the same In- 
the senior chiaznplonship race. terest_in publle affairs as thelr 
George Calder Gray two ne ghtors; they ure tax pavers 
firsts in the intermediate group end ask the same rights as 
to further add to t2¢ 0. 5. D. ted than peti teectenn ae the Cthes persons. ‘They are good 
total. : a a ciation ay, eatizens and cast thelr votes for 
‘The positions giied by the Sembl ee wane ae what they consider right. Being 
various ©. S. D. boys are as fol- wales. a number oF Whe Toy law-abiding, they make the best 
lows: degrees. Among, thers authors, nd of neighbors. While ma- 
Sentor are clergymen. (eettists, actors, !eTial accumulation is accep- 
aj etitors: poo - table, {t does not add to their 
100 yd. Dash—S. Graziano Ist” merchants. salemen, and those” 7200.“ otess eombined with 
200 yd. Dash—S. Graziano Ist. engaged in other ¢ A111 NES. Cer qesirable qualities. Social 


Shot Put--S. Graziano Ist. ‘There are experts In all lines of eee ee eee largely upon the 


the deaf are capable of being 
highly educated. although, like 
-other people, some are more gif- 


Intermediate 
220 yd. Dash—G. Wilson 2nd. 
‘440 yd. Dash—D. Conlon 3rd. 


880 yd. Dash—B. Styles 2nd. 
D. Conlon 3rd. 
1 mile—D. Conlon 3:4. 
Broad Jump—s. C. ider Ist. 
Hop-Step & Jump--G. Calder 
I Ist. 
880 Relay—B. Styles. P. Thibault, 
D. Conlon, G. Wilson Ist. 
: Juntor 
Hop-Step & Jump—G. Louzon 
_ ord. 


440 Relay—J. Little. N. Clarke. 
1B. Wingfield, G. Louzon 2nd. 


0. S. D. GIRLS 
Sentor 
| Relay 2nd—H, Strabac, V.'Rleh- 
ardson, L, Bourdeau, J. Auld. 
Intermediate 
“Yiigh Jump—M. M. Tonkin 1st. 
“1. Richardson 3rd. 
75 yd. dash—I. Smith ist. 
50 yd. dagh—I. Smith Ist. 


industry. There are naturalists. 
agriculturists, florists, architect: 
horticulturists, electricians, ar: 
many expert cutomobile drivers. 
‘There are typists, seamstresses, 
milliners, designers, beAutic!ans. 
and splendid cooks. and other 
individuals engaged in varlous 
Ines of. endeavors. In fact. 
deaf persons are te te found in 
nearly every Ime of industry, 
znd fn the profess‘ons also. In- 


rsonajity of the individual. 
Wile an attraétive presence 15 
desiratle, cgrezable and courte- 
cus manne.s are ilso require- 
ments. A willingness to particl- 
pate in social pastimes will open 
many doors to a-denf person. 


c:ease the enjoyment. “Dancing 
is a splendid entering wedge. 
There are many fine dance.s 


aa ie ecuieve the only depart- 7=onetheceat. The-e are ovza 
{rent in which a deaf person is ballet dancers of national fame 
not to be discovered is in that “mong them. 
of music: although there Is 8 Too many of those who are 
young woman deaf and blind deaf move in a narrow groove, 
who fs a good pianist. from which the hearing are 
It is gratifying to be able to banished. They are, disposed to 
report that the deaf are almost be clannish, which leads to 
unknown as criminals. social isolation, That is a mis- 
T have observed that those take, This is a world of hear- 
who are not shy of thelr affiic- !ng people. It would be to the 
tion evince a willingness to be Sdvantage of the deat to associ- 
‘friendly and helpful; are in- ate more with those who hear, 
dustrious, honest, and honor- and to show a willingness to do 
able; command the respect of 50. I doubt if the seeming in- 
their hearing associates, even differénce of a hearing person is 
though their education is limit- intentional. They do not.know 
ed and they are devoid of how to communicate with those 
speech. But the better educat- deprived of hearing, and feel 
toa deaf person may be natu- embarrassed and at a disadvan- 


Poiltexess and graciousness in- * 


Junior 

leads to-a higher rati tage in their company. They 
75 yd, yash—M. P. Edwigds ist. Heer a cn hears ing are incapable of realizing what 
50 yd. dash—M, P. Edwards 2nd. pe well read, interested In lit- the deprivation of _hearing 
erature, science. and the arts, Means to a person. So often 
/~and to be able to discuss public they accuse a deaf person of 
THE DEAF IN THE HEARING questions intelligently add to Stupidity when, in fact, they are 
WORLD. thelr status. the stupid party. I have found 
By SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS the deaf ‘are not a helpless COMMUNE 10 tert ti or 
Our assembling here today class, but well able to demand bar aeraentonar a marvel 
sncoldghow the status of the and to, defend thelr rights; and Su 2 dupouton te be oon 
deaf members of t!.c community upon occasion to Sght for them short, a deat pleasant 4 bi in 
Sith ‘thelr hearl.; associates, jn the courts if necessary. Those Souci to attain and retain de- 
And should prove <> the public who mingle with the better T“tte status with the hearing 
Hat one Interests is Lhe SAS cclnga’ Ag ganpuleten pave, thelr: Severus mea tii nest mane 
fs theirs; also that, with the ex- ability to care for themselves jie more’ worth while. _— 
ception of the hearing, we are in and their families, raise fine ceedings, Los An aa rcoaven: 
no manner different from nor- famiMes and educate their chil- tion, wt o eles Conven- 

mal individuals. Owing to deaf- dren, have the greatest respect a rf 
ness the acquired speech of some of the members of their com- Editor’s Note: Mrs. Balls, a deaf 
is mechanical, the voices unnat- munity. woman is living at present in 
ural, and sometimes unpleasant. 1s eles, California. For 
Deafness leaves no physical ,Umortunsialy. there are ral many years she wns a teacher at 
mark or deformity. Those 80 304 fight, who aeerest often te Ontarlo School for the Deat. 
afflicted move unobtrusively a- botore the public. Their ex- 


— 


—_+—— 
mong the general public, who 

2 : ample prejudices many persons 
are not aware of thelr affliction. Srainst the deaf as a class. I DEAF SOWLERS: HOLD 


Ifa totally deaf person is able is they who are largely respon- 
to speak, it is almost impossible sible for much of the trouble A successful annual compet- 
to make the ordinary mortal and misunderstanding of the tlon of twenty-four five pin 
realize his inability to hear any- better class. In {ndustry a. teams, consisting of all-deaf 
thing, The more they are-told, single such person my close the bowlers, including ladles, repre- 


Hamilton, 


‘The Toronto “M” team, under 
leadership of* Lorenzo Matola, 
captured the honors with 2,927 
pins, and another Toronto team 


the bowling activities, a meeting 
was held with an attendance of 
over 150 members, The organ- 
ization was named the Ontario 
Bowling Association of the Deaf. 
All the officers were‘ elected by 
acclamation, the following being 
the choice for the coming term: 
President, Howard Lloyd, Brant- 
ford; vice-president, W. H. Mc- 
Govern, Toronto; secretary, N. 
Gleadow, Hamilton; treasurer, C. 
McLaughlin, Toronto: auditors, 
L. Malola, Toronto, and C. M:+ 
Peake, Oshawa. The next com- 
petition will be held in Toronto, 
which was selected by a major- 
ity vote. W. H. McGovern, 825 
Windermere Avenue, vice-pres- 
ident, will be in charge of all ar- 
rangements for the OB.AD., 
with the probable entry of at 
least thirty-five teams. —Ex. 


ee 


2A¥ NOT THE STRUGGLE 
NAUGHT AVAILETH 

Say not the struggle naught 
availeth, 

labour and the wounds 

wae vain, 

“he enemy 
fadeth, 

And as things have been they 

remain, 


re) 


fants not, nor 


If iuopes were dupes, fears may 
be lars; é 
It may be, in yon smoke con- 
cealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now 
the filers, 
And, but for you, possess the 
field. 


For while the tired waves. vainly 
breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to 
gain. 
Far back, through creeks and in- 
lets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in the 
main. 


And not by eastern windows 
only, 
When daylight comes, comes 
in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, 
how slowly! 
But westward, look, the larid 
fs bright! 


—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


The last two stanzas of the 
above poem were quoted by 
Honourable Winston Churchill 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 
in his broadcast address of Sun- 
day, April 27. 

—-—_. 
ISMS AND WASMS 

The teacher, had lectured on 
the various facts of Communism, 
Fascism, and Naziism. Then, 
turning to the bright pupil, he 
said; “Johnny, what would you 
do with aly these isms?” 


“I'd make them all wasms!” 
came the prompt reply.—White- 
wright (Texas) Sun. 
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THE CANADIAN’ 


‘BOHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
‘happiness 1s found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


| 


JUNE, 1941 


VISIT OF THE LIEUTENANT- 
‘GOVERNOR 
(Continued from Pege 4) 


Daly and the girls are to be con- 
gratulated on the splendid way 
in which the luncheon was pre-. 
pared and served. 

After luncheon, His Honour 
and party to Miss 
‘Harris’ classroom where she de- 
monatrated what the bables have 
learned in the various subjects, 
especially language. Miss He- 
gle'’s class was visited next and 
she showed the progress made 
in the subjects by children who 
are in their second year at 
sehoal. Following this, 

‘Nurse demonstrated the use of 
the hearing-aid, the acousticon 
and taught a lesson using it. 

‘The party then went to the 
Assembly Room where they wit- 
nessed a programme prepared by 
the Rhythm Department, This 

1e was representative 


programm 
‘of all the work taught by Miss - 


Keeler and Mr. Gordon and in- 
eluded various types "of dances, 
a Rhythm Recitation and a 
Rhythm Band. Pupils from 
the Junior, Intermediate and 
Senior departments participat- 
ed in the programme. 

His Honour said that he was 
very pleased with everything he 
had seen during his visit and 
hoped that he would be able to 

‘come sgain to the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Fell also stated that she 
had been deeply interested in 
everything she had observed. 

—Mary O'Sullivan. 


‘The following letter written 
after the Lieutenant-Governor 
returned to his home in Toron- 
to fs greatly appreciated. 
—Eaitor. 


May 20, 1941. 
Dear Mr. Morrison,- 


The Lieutenant Governor 
asked me to say how very much 
he and Mrs. Fell enjoyed their 
visit to Belleville and the School 


for the Deaf on Friday last, and’ - 


how much. heewas interested in 
the fact that Hie is the first hbtd- 
er of this official position to see 
the work of the School. 

His Honour was not only 
greatly impressed by all that he 
saw but he had a pleasant time 
as well and of course the weath- 
er was perfect. 

He has asked me to express 


How 1940 Graduates are Employed 


By MARY YUREK 


. It is with much interest that the teachera and pupils of 
our school keep in touch with the boys and girls who gradu- 
ate each year. 


Last year there were eighteen graduates, and eleven ot 
this number are now employed, while one girl is continuing 
her education elsewhere. 


Bereen 

May is doing general ‘work in Printing with the Wilson Pub- 
Ushing Co. Glen Robertson is printing at the Ontario In- 
telligencer, in Belleville. 


Bob ‘Hamer is an apprentice tool maker in St. Cathe- 
tines. Dorothy Antonow is working in Bt. Joseph's Hospital 


Godden is working in Kingston. Jean Rawn has work in 
Bt. Joseph's General Hospital at Parry Sound. Marion 
Davidson is attending Collegiate in Perth Ont. 


Of Fred Howle, M. Ferguson, Rose Stevenson,and Bertha 
Canning there is no information - 


Roberta Byrne, and Loretta Bonneville are at their re- 
spective homes In Stanleyville and ‘Windsor. 


A MESSAGE TO THE PUPILS 


‘The School Year of 1940-41 1s 
coming to a close and with it 
comes the last chapter of my life 
az a teacher and I take this op- 
portunity of expressing my ap- 
preciation to the pupils of the 
school for the kindly attitude 
they have always shown towards 
me In the discharge of my duties 
in the capacity of teacher. I 
have been fortunate in hating 
hhad experience in the three a- 
cademic departments of the 
school and have greatly enjoyed 
my work and associations with 
the pupils and while I am happy 
to feel that I am about to be free 
from future school work I shall 
always regard the deaf girls 
and boys as my special friends 
and shall ever be interested in 
thelr welfare. I hope they rea- 
ze the world welcomes with 
open arms the opportunity to 
assist in securing profitable em- 
ployment all who are industri- 
ous, honest and reliable. As a 
closing message to the pupils I 
would ask them to cultivate 
these qualities during their 
‘school years, and as a pledge of 
their future happiness in life, to 
often recall to mind the motto 
of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf,—“The greatest happiness 
comes from making others 
happy.” And now, Adieu. 

—L. Carroll. 


—_—_—+—— 


‘1HIRTY-SECOND MEETING OF 
THE CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
FOR THE DEAF 


‘The Thirty-Second meeting of 
the Convention of the American 
Instructors for the Deaf will be 
held at the Missouri, School for 
the Deaf, in ‘Fulton, Missouri. 
June 23rd to 27th, inclusive. The 
different comittees who have 
charge of preparing the program 
are working hard and making 
a tremendous effort to have an 
instructive and Interesting prog- 
ram arranged. Plans are being 
carried out to have all educa- 
tional phases of the work 
covered together with any recent 
activities or innovations, Pro- 
per committees are making ar- 
rangements for outstanding ex- 
hibits. There will be an exhibit 
of the latest hearing aid equip- 
ment; up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment for vocational training 
and exhibits of work accom- 
plished in vocational depart- 
ments as well as in the academic 
departments. Plenty of enter- 
tainment-and time for recrea- 
tion has been planned. Super- 
intendent Truman L. Ingle of 
the Missouri School, and his ex- 
cellent faculty, are working hard 
and sparing no effort for an out- 
standing program and a splendid 
time for all. Present prospects 
are that it will be the most large- 
ly attended Convention that has 
been held for a long time. There 
should be af large representation 


his thanks to you and Mrs. Mor- * Candid Camera Clicks from every school. 

rigon for all that you did to —President C, J. Settles, 
make the visit a memorable one, Sai 

and to send bis and Mrs. Fell's 

and to send is on Mrs. Mat Bdltor’s Note— The cts and|print-shop under the direction oo 

best wishes w, very greatly re- several of the articles in this)of Mr. L. E. Morrison. Pn : 


gretted her inability to accom- 
pany His Honour to Belleville. 


Yours very truly, 
M. P. Johnson, 
Secretary. 


issue are taken from “The 
Quinte Outlook” the year book | front page is the original work 
prepared under the supervision|of Lucille Bourdeau, a pupil of 
of Miss MC. Maloney, teacher of] Miss M. Cass, art teacher. It 
language in the senlor depart-| was prepared for the cover page 
ment, and printed in the school of “The Quinte QuUook." 


‘The Unoleum block used on the 
CUNNINGHAM ~— At Belleville, 
General Hospital on Saturday, 
May 17, 1941, 6 Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Cunningham (nee Flora 
Bell), a son, Donald Patrick. 
PN 8 


PERSONAL HISTORY OF 3 ACADEMIC 
~ (Continued from Page 3) 
Lucille Bourdean 


Lucille was born in River Rouge, Michigan and moved 
to Canada when she was five years old. Now she lives in 
Sandwich, Ontario. Her birthday is September 30. She 
has three sisters and two brothers. She went to the Detroit 
Deaf school for two years and then she came to the O. 8. D. 
in the autumn of 1930. She was not born deaf, but lost her 
hearing when she was § months old. Her favourité recrea~ 
tion is sports. She has been taking commerical art for 3 
years. Success to Lucille. 


Ms Maureen Stewart 


+ 4 Maureen comes from Windsor. She was born on March 
4, 1925, She has novbrothers or sisters. Her father Js a 
soldier in London, Ont) She has been in the business class 
for six years, She likes all sports. ‘We wish all success to 
‘Maureen. . 


Phyllis Thompson 


Phyllis hails from Arden. She was born on August 18, 
1923, She was not born deaf, but lost her hearing at the 
‘age of #% months. She has been 10 years at the O. 3. D. 
Her favourite recreation is sports. She likes hair-dressing 
and sewing. We wish Phyllis every success. 


SENIOR IV_ VOCATIONAL 


Left to Right— 

Pront Row—E, Flowers, L Richardson, M. Bennett. 

Back Row—P. Thibault, M. LeClaire, T. George. 5. McLaughlin, G. 
Clarke, R. Pretty. S 


* Story of Four Vocational 


/By TEDDY GEORGE 


> nN a 
Marion Bennett 


. Marion was born in Milleken on June 17, 1923. Now 

she lives in Agincourt. She came to the O. 8. D. in 1934 

‘when she was 10 years old. She has one deaf brother, Law~ 

rence, He ts at the O. 8. D. too, She has three brothers. 

Her favourite sports are rounders, volley ball and baseball. 

be ae learned cooking and likes it very much. Good luck 
jarion: 


Isobel Richardson 


Isobel comes from Toronto where she was born on De- 
cember 30, 1925. She came to the O. S. D. in 1930 when she 
was five years old. She has two sisters and one brother. 
Her sisters Vivian and Patsy are deaf and they attend school 
at the O. S. D. Her brother Frank hears. Her favourite 
recreations are bicycle riding, badminton, swimming and 
skiing. She has taken cooking with Miss Daly and type- 

. writing with Mr. Cunningham. All success to Isobel. 


Eleanor Flowers 


Eleanor was born at Mimico, Ontario, on July 4, 1926. 
She came to school when she was six years old. She has 
two brothers, Gordon and Kenneth, also one sister Dorothy. 


C 


Her favourite sports are swimming, basketball, rounders, 
badminton. Eleanor has taken cooking and 


? Ralph Pretty 
Ralph's home {s in Haileybury. He was born there on 
October 19, 1924. He became deaf at an early age. In 1923 
he came to the 0.8, D. His mother died in 1933. ‘His fay- 
ourite sports.are hockey, basketball and swimming, We 
wish Ralph the best of luck. : 


Peter Thibault 


Peter was born in Cochrane, Ontario on June 18, 1924. 
Now he lives in Timmins. He came to the O. 8. D. eight 
years ago. He has worked at agriculture and woodworking 

In sports he 


Sam McLaughlin 


_ At Haley's Station near Renfrew, Ontario, Sam was 
born on October 17, 1922. He came to the O. 8. D. at elght 
years of age. He has taken agriculture for three and one 
half years, He likes sports and cycling. He hopes to get 
a job on a tarm when he leaves school, Success to Sam. 


Gerald Clarke 


Gerald was born in Windsor, Ontario, on June 26, 1920. 
He came to the O. 8, D. in 1931 at the age of eleven years, He 
has been here for 10 years. His favourite sports are hockey, 
basketball and baseball. He has worked at woodworking 
and likes it very much. ‘The best of luck to Gerald, 


Michael LeClaire 


Michsel was born near Renfrew on October 26, 1921. 
He went to a Public school in Deux Rivieres tor a while. He 
first came here in September 1930. In sports he likes volley 
ball, hockey and baseball. We wish Michael every success. 


Teddy George 


In Dover, Kent, England, Teddy was born on January 
13, 1923. Now he’ lives in Fort William, Ontario. When 
he was a small boy he sailed on a liner from England. He 
came to school in September 1930, when he was 5 years old. 
He has five brothers. He has worked in the bakeshop for 
one year under Mr. Cook and in the carpentry shop for two 
years under Mr. O'Hara. His favourite sports are swim- 
ming, basketball, hockey, rugby, baseball and handball. He 
hopes to be a baker. All success to Teddy. 


SENIOR IV ACADEMIC 


Left to Right— 
©. Parent, Q. Margo, D. Conlon, Jessie Auld, C. Gra- 
wiano, M. Tigwell. 


Pen Pictures of 4 Academic 
By JESSIE AULD * 


Douglas Conlon 
Douglas Conlon was born in Barrie Ontario fittéen years 
(Continued on Page 8) 


GIRLS’ BANQUET AT 0, 8° v,_ 


(Continued trom Page 2) 


activity was called upon. As 
captain of the Fourth Belleville 
Extension Company, which has 
the honor of belng the only 
‘deaf company in the province, 
she had stressed the ethical 
and social work at Guide meet- 
ings, the badge work being 
beautifully carried out by the 
teachers, Miss Keeler referred 
to the work of Miss C. Maloney 
who has been sports director for 
two years and on behalf of the 
girls presented her with a gift 
in remembrance of her kindness 
as their leader. 


‘Miss Maloney charmingly 
thanked the girls ror their lovely 
gift and spoke of the pleasure 
ft had given her to work with 
“the girls whose fine spirit of 
sportsmansh!p and co-operation 
had made her tasks easy. Under 
Miss Watt she was sure the girls 
would advance In sports, espec- 
ially basketball of which Miss 
‘Watt 1s an expert player. She 
counselled the girls to remember 
thelr Guide Jaws in all thelr 
future undertakings. 


Mr, Morrison in introducing 
Miss Evelyn Watt announced 
that Miss Maloney is now a tea- 
cher of language in the senior 
School after teaching sports to 
the girls for two years during 
which she introduced many new 
games at which they had become 
most proficient. i 


Miss Watt in her address 
thanked Miss Keeler and all 
those who had given such fine 
assistance in making the ban- 
quet a success, She expressed 
appreciation to Miss Maloney 
and. the girls for making her 
first weeks on the staff so plea- 
gant. 


The singihg of O Canada with 
Maureen Stewart conducting 
brought the evening to a close, 


—_+—_- 
0. 8. D, ANNUAL FIELD DAY 


The annual field day program 
and track évents of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf was held on 
the O.8.D. campus, Wednesday, 
May 28 with school athletic 
champions being named follow- 
ing keen competition In prac- 
tically all events. The track 
and field meet was under the 
direction of Miss Watt girls’ 
athletic director of the school, 
and Mr, James Rickaby; boys’ 
athletic instructor, with Prin- 
elpal W. J. Morrison and the en- 
tire staff assisting the contest- 
ants as fleld day officials. Dur- 
ing the full day's program Misses 
Burnside, Maloney and Fitz- 
gerald served refreshments on 
the school hospital verandah for 
the benefit of the officials. 


Steve Graziano well known 
O8D. athlete won the senior 
boys’ field day championship of 
the O8D. for 1941 winning 
seven of the eleven events in the 
senior class, G. Calder won the 
intermediate boys, G. Louzon the 
Junior boys and J. Barron the 
Juvenile boys’ schoo! field day 
honors. In the girls’ events, 
Jessie Auld won the champion- 
ship, Margaret M. Tonkin the In- 
termediate title and Mary P. 
Edwards the junior honors, 

~ 
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Juvenile Boys 
Champion J. Barron 
100 yd—I, J. Barron, 2. C, Mc- 
Kenale, 3. J. Howes. 
75 ya—1. 
Kenale, 3. J. 
Broad Jump—i. C. McKenzie, 
2. J. Barron, 3, J. Rolko, 
High Jump—i. G. sparks, 
2.0, McKenzie, 3. J, Barron. 
Shot Put—1. J. Barron, 2. G. 
Sparks, 3. C, McKenzie. 


J. Barron, 2. C, Mc- 
Rolko. 


Junior Boys 
Champion G. Louzon 

Broad Jump—l. N. Clarke, 2. 
G. Louzon, 3. J. Little. 

High Jump—. B. Wingfeld, 2. 
G. Arnold, 3. N. Hedden. 

Shot Put—l. G. Louzon, 2. G. 
Arnold, 3. W. Raycratft. 

Discus—1. B. Wingfeld, 2. G. 
Louzon, 3. N. Clarke. B 

Pole Vault—I. N. Hedden, 2, G. 
Louzon, 3. B. Wingfield, 

Relay Race—G. Louzon, W. 
Raycratt, N. Clarke, B. Wingfeld. 

100 yd—1. B. Wingfteld, 2. G. 
Louzon. 3. H. Byrne. 

220 yd—1. N. Clarke, 2. G. 
Louzon, 3. N.'Hedden. 

Hop, Step & Jump—1. G. Lou- 
zon, 2. N. Hedden, 3. B. Wing- 
field. 

120 yd. Hurdies—1. G. Louzon, 
2..N. Hedden, 3. J. Little. 


Intermediate Boys 
Champion G. Calder 
100 yd—1. G. Wilson, 2. D. Con- 
lon, 3. B. Styles. 
220 yd—1. G. Wilson, 2. D. 
Conlon, 3. B. Styles. 
440 yd—1. B. Styles, 2. D. 
Conlon, 3. J. Miller. 
Hop, Step & Jump—l. G. 
Calder, 2. G. Wilson, 3. B. Styles. 
120 yd— Hurdles—1. G, Wilson, 
2. G. Calder, 3. B Styles. 
Broad Jump—1. G. Calder, 2. 
G. Wilson, 3. P. Thibault. 
High Jump—l. G. Calder, 2. 
D. Conlon, 3. G. Wilson. 
Shot Put— 1. G. Calder, 2. D. 
Conlon, 3. 8. Polych. 
Diseus—1. D. Conlon, 
Calder, 3>B. Styles. 
Pole Vault—1. G. Calder, 2. P. 
‘Thibault, 3. 8. Polych. 
880 Relay—N. Wedge, D. Con- 
Jon, P, Thibault. G. Calder. 


2G. 


Senlor Boys 
Champion 8. Graziano 

Broad Jump—1. 8, Graziano, 2. 
R. Cork, 3, C. Graziano. 

High Jump—i. § Graziano 2. 
R. Burrows, 3. O. Parent. 

Shot Put—i. 8. Graziano, 2. 
©. Parent, 3. C. Graziano. 

Discus—t. 8. Graziano, 2. C. 
Graziano ,3. O. Parent. 

Pole Vault—1. R.-Cork. 

100 yd—1. 8, Graziano, 2, C. 
Graziano, 3. R. Cork. 

220 yd—1. 5, Graziano, 2. R. 
Cork, C, Graziano. 

440 yd—1. R, Burrows, 2. R. 
Cork, 3. Tie—C. Graziano, 0. 
Parent. 

880 yd—1. R. Burrows, 2. R. 
Cork, 3. O. Parent. 


Hop, Step & Jump—t. 8. Gra- 
iano, 2. C. Grasiano, 3. 0. 
Parent. 

120 yd Hurdles—1. R. Burrows, 
2.R. Cork, 3.0. Parent, 

Junior Girls 

Champion M. P, Edwards 

50 yd—1. M. Edwards, 2. L. 
Hoy, 3. M. Karam. 

75 yd—l. M. Edwards, 2. M. 
Bendalll, 3. L. Hoy. 

Hop Step & Jump—1, M. Ed- 
wards, 2, M. Bendall, 3. P. Rich- 
ardson. 


Standing Broad Jump -1. 2, 
Richardson, 2. M: Edwards, 3. D. 
Latawiez. 

Running Broad Jump—i. M. 
Edwards, 2, M. Bendall, 3. L. Hoy. 

High Jump—, P. Richardson, 
2. L. Hoy, 3, M. Bendall. 

Softball Ball—t, D. Latawiecz, 
2. M. Innocente, 3. P. Richardso 


Intermediate Girls 
Champion M. M. Tonkin 

50 yard dash—t. I. Smith, 2. 
M. Tonkin. 3. E, Flowers. 

75 yard dash—I. I. Smith, 2. 
M. Tonkin, 3, E. Flowers, 

Hop, Step and Jump—1. M. 
Tonkin, 2. 1. Smith, 3. N. Aisirop. 

Standing Broad Jump—1. 1. 
Smith, 2. O, Witruk, 3. E. Flowers. 

Running Broad Jump—l. 1. 
Smith, 2. M. Tonkin, 3, N. Aist- 
Top. ; 

High Jump—1. M. Tonkin, 2. 
I, Richardson, 3. I, Smith. 

Softball Throw—1. 0. Witruk, 
2. E. Flowers, 3. I. Smith. 


Senior Girls 
Champion J. Auld 
50 yard dash—1. J. Auld. 2. H. 
Strabac, 3. L. Bourdeau. 


75 yard dash—1. H. Strabac, 2. 
L. Bourdeau, 3. J. Auld. 


Hop, Step and Jump—i. H. 
Strabac, 2. J. Auld, 3. P. Thomp- 
son. 


Standing Broad Jump—l. M. 


, Churchill, 2. J. Auld, 3. V. Rich- 
rdson. 


ar 
Running Broad Jump—1. J. 
Auld; 2. FP. Smith, 3. H. Strabac. 
High Jump—1. F. Smith, 2. 
iH. Strabac, 3. M. Churchill. 
Softball Throw—1. R. Carnall. 
2. V. Richardson, 3. P. Thompson. 


LITTLE BOYS & GIRLS 
EVENTS 


Group A. Baby Boy's Dash— 
Larry Knoch, Donald Scheel, 
Jimmie McAlpine. 

Group A. Baby Girl's Dash— 
Dorothy McArthur, Lois McFar- 
land, Shirley Howes. 

Group B. Baby Boy's Dash— 
Jimmie Quon, Gerald Martell. 
Gerald Russell. 


Group ©. Baby Boy's Dash— 
Eugene Cayer, Bruce MacCrindle, 
Fernand Beaulne. 

Group B. Baby Girl's Dash— 
‘Mary, Gallant, Maureen Mac- 
Donai, Lynetie Waller. 

Girl's Dash (8 and 9 years)—~ 
Emily Wilson, Helen Whitford, 
Lula Vorvis. 

Girl's Dash (10 years)—verna 
Botham, Pauline Traynor, Joyce 
Bouck. 


Pace? 


Girl's Dash (11 years)—Marga- 
ret Castle, Grace Swain, Bald 
Bowman. 


Girl’s Dash (12 years)—Anisia 
Samus, Jeanle Metta, Audrey 
Clealand. 


Boy's Dash (9 years)—Bennle 
Rosenfield, Joe Denomme, Ear- 
nie Rowe. 


Boy's Dash (10 years)—Butch 
Smith, Edward Pollard, Borden 
Schultz. 


Boy's Dash (11 & 12 years)— 
Andy Ledue, Julius Wigodny, 
Ray Turner. : 


Girl's Crab Race (9 & 10 years)— 
Emily Wilson, Jeanine Gravelle, . 
Ellen Zwarych, 

Girl's Crab Race (11 and 12 
years)—Margaret Castle, Grace 
Swain, Dorothy Pickering. 

Boy's Crab Race (9 & 10 years) 
~—Ray Turner, Andy Leduc, Dor- 
ville Guthro. * 


Girl's Boot and Shoe Race— Hel- 
en Whitford, Elleen Sandercock, 
Jean McDugal. 


Girl's Boot and Shoe Race— 


Enld BoWwan, Grace Swain, Ber- 
nice LeClair, 


Boy’s Boot and Shoe Race— 
Butch Smith, Alvin Wilson, Ed- 
ward Pollard, 
Boy's Boot and Shoe Race— 
Jullus Wigodny, Dorville Guthro, 
Andy Leduc. 


Girls* Wheel-Barrel Race—Lula 
Vorvis and Jeanine Gravelle, 


* Paullne Traynor and Irene Voi- 


sin, Frances Gregory and Helen 
Whitford. is 


Girls’ Wheel-Barrel Race—Aud- 
rey Cleland and Dorothy O'Neil, 
Dorothy Pickering and Margaret 
Castle, Emily Wuson and Ber- 
nice LeClair. 


Boys’ Wheel-Barrel Race~Alvin, 
Wilson and George Sedgwick, 
Jack Gillen and Allan Moffat, 
Ronnie Bowes Billie White, 


Boys’ Wheel-Barrel Race—Ed- 
ward Pollard and John Gurtin, 
Butch Smith and Gordon Schul- 
tz, Ernie Rowe and Alfred Fields. 
Boys’ Wheel-Barrel Race—Dor- 
ville Guthro and Andy Leduc, 
Lawrence Snelling and Ray Tur- 
ner, Bennie Rosenfeld and Jul- 
tus ‘Wigodny. : 
koe an 
RETIREMENT OF MISS CON- 
NERY 


Miss Julia M. Connery, prin- 
cipal of Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louls, Missouri, for the 
last 23 years, will take a year's 
leave of absence.from the school, 
starting in June, preparatory to 
her permanent retirement in 
June, 1942, 4 

Dr. Helen Schick Lane, lec- 
turer on paychology and edu- 
cation psychology in the Tea- 
chers’ College of Central In- 
stitute will succeed Miss’ Con- 
nery. 

Miss Connery has been a 
teacher of the deaf for 43 years 
and is the uathor of the book, 
Voice Building, used widely by 
teachers of the deaf. 

aE 

A man without mirth fs like a, 
wagon without springs, in which 
one is caused a disagreeable jolt 
by every pebble over which it 
passes. —Henry Ward Beecher 


Becht aberrant ‘ Story of Five Vocational 
(Continued from Page’ 6) sr : 
> Hie became deaf at the age of six years by scarlet fever. ' By JAMES CLELLAND 


ago. 

ttended the\King Edward School, Allandale for seven 
Bere then he moved to Barrie and went to the Prince of 
wi 


trance there, and came to the O. 8 D. in September: 1940. Randall Clark ; 
He is now in first form High School. He takes typing and ¥. P * 
woodworking and takes part in such sports as softball, Randall is the first on the'list for 5 Vocational. Ran- 
hockey, rugby, volleyball, basketball, and all indoor sports, dail has taken carpenter-work this year. He has spent two 
‘We wish him the best of success. .  Yearsin the carpenter shop. Lest year he was in 4 Vocat- 
: erie: Ot fonal in the Senior Schoo} and spent part time in the carpen- 
: ‘ , ter shop, His instructor was Mr. O'Hara. We wish Randall 
Charles Graziano the best of luck. 
3 Charles “Graziano hails from the Dominion’s capital. o gig. Se 


‘scarlet fever when he wos thirteen montis old. He got his e 
Entrance certificate last year and since last September ite 3 Steve Graziano 
has been taking High School wor! worked 8 P eat petuated at the eabonn: 
print shop for five years. His favourite sports are hockey Saison bus wottcone tie berry He retires ane 
rugby, baseball and basketball. He has one deaf sister Stella for iz years and has operated the linotype for fo 
and one brother, Steve, here. We wish him much luck. Hie spendirail day in the print shop, aix hours every bar 
ee eee zx hhopeg to work in a printshop after he finishes school. Suc- 
George Margo _ 268 to Steve. 

. George Margo was born in Toronto, our Provincial cap- ele eee 
ital ely on December ist, 1922. He is a Rumanian. He. is 
an ‘and has been cared for by the Children’s Ald 8o- aia bats : 
clety'tn Toronto but now he lives with foster parents in Tain : 
Sandhill about 25 miles from Toronto. He passed the High Abt! was born in Port Arthur. He ts in full time Voca- 
School Entrance last year. He is the second monitor in the tional this year, He has worked In the bakeshop every mor- 
boys’ residence and is popular with those under his charge. ning. He has taken carpentry for a number of years. He 
He is the President of the pupils’ Red Cross Unit. We wish Ukes his work in the bake shop. Good luck to Ahtl, 
him every, success. 

‘ apes Vivian Richardson 
Omer Parent hails from Stoney Point. He entered this 

school in September-1938. He attended the public school Vivian was born in Toronto on April 6, 1922, She lived 
in Stoney Point, He can talk.both French and English very on Centre Island near Toronto for seven years but now ahe 

‘ well. He passed the High School Entrance last June. He lives in Toronto. She has two deaf sisters here. She was 
takes woodworking, barbering.and typing. He likes barber- in 4 Vocational last year. She now works in three voca- 
ing best of all. His favourite sports are boxing, baseball, tions, cooking, sewing and béauty culture. She is the sec- 
rugby, and hockey. Good luck to Omer. ond monitor of the Girl's Residence. Her favourite sports 


are baseball, swimming, badminton and basket-ball, Suc- 
cess to Vivian, / 


ee eee 


Malcolm Tigwell 2 


Malcolm was born on July 29, 1922 in Brantford. He 

moved from there to Point Edward in 1930. He still lives Ruby Carnali 

there. He entered this‘school in 1938. He is elghteen years by 

old and takes up woodworking. His favourite hobby is col- Ruby Carnal! first saw the day light in the small town 
lecting stamps and his favourite sport ts hockey. He is a of Gananoque. She was born deaf on April 23, 1922. She 
goal-Keeper. This ts his third year here. We wish him the came to the 0.8. D. in 1928. Her mother, father and brother 


dest of luck. are dead. She often visits friends in Kingston. She is in 
oe fete the cooking class with Miss Daly as her instructor. She 
plays badminton very well. Her hobby is swimming. We 

Jessie Auld wish her every success. 


Jessie was born on June 10, 1923 in Fort William, one of 
“The Twin Cities”. She was not born deaf but lost her hear- 
ing at the age of two. She passed her Entrance last year 


jp se nee 


and won the Proficiency Award. She is the vice-president Roberta MacDonald 

of the Pupils’ Red Cross Unit and 1s also the first monitor in 

the girls’ residence. She likes all sports such as a baseball, Roberta was born deaf in Rockport on October 19, 1922, 
volleyball, rounders, skating, skiing, swimming and badmin- Her family lived in the United States for a few years. Her 
ton. We wish her the best of luck. mother died in 1931 and the family moved to Canada. Her 


father married again. This year she has taken cooking in 
the mornings and sewing and art in the afternoons. Her 
favourite sports are badminton and rounders. We hope 
Roberta will have plenty of success. 


ing with Mr. O'Hara in the carpenter shop. He has taken 


Dorothy Medal 
BENIOR V VOCATIONAL Dorothy comes from near Brantford, Ontarlo. She was 
Left to Right— born on February 19, 1923. For two years she went to the 
. Pront Row—R. Carnal, R. MacDonald, V. Richardson. Detroit school and in 1930 she came to the O. 8. D. This 
Back Row-—S. Graziano, R. Clarke, J. Clelland. year she is in Full Time Vocational. She takes sewing and 
Insets—D. Medal, A. Laine. + cooking. She sews very well. Good luck to Dorothy. 
~ Z 


